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INTRODUCTION 


By common critical consent Paul’s account of, and theological re- 
flection upon, the so-called ‘Antioch incident’ (Galatians 2.11-21) 
remains a crux interpretum in New Testament studies. The various 
interrelated problems which it presents are complicated and wide- 
ranging, not least concerning the reconstruction of both Pauline 
theology and the development of the early church. Given that this 
monograph proposes a markedly new approach to this much de- 
bated subject, certain preliminary considerations are necessary and 
will be addressed in this introduction. First, by way of an orienta- 
tion to the current scholarly state of play, I shall offer a brief outline 
of certain prominent antecedent evaluations of the Antioch incident, 
with particular reference to recent developments arising out of the 
so-called ‘new perspective’ upon Paul as exemplified in the analysis 
of James D. G. Dunn. In observing various deficiencies and lacunae 
in these estimations, I also begin to set forth the nature of this en- 
terprise and the manner of its undertaking. 

This leads to a second introductory consideration, that of meth- 
od. Here an attempt is made to explicate and justify what will 
prove to be a range of new angles on this long-standing issue, some 
of which are themselves a departure from the current consensus. 
Foremost among these is the intention to view the Antioch incident 
within the framework of Maccabean martyrdom. Hence, it will be 
helpful to observe briefly the (albeit limited) work in this specific 
area — a significant subject in its own right — noting especially the 
recent contributions of J. W. van Henten. In so doing I shall also 
account for the particular reconstruction of Maccabean martyrdom 
offered here, and for its subsequent use in relation to a detailed 
analysis of Galatians 1 and 2. It will be argued throughout that the 
Antioch incident is the more clearly understood by reference to a 
Maccabean model of Judaism now christologically reconfigured and 
redeployed in the life and (Antiochene) ministry of Paul. 
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The Antioch incident: problems and proposed solutions from 
the patristic period to the present day 


From the patristic period to the present day, the Antioch incident 
has been the subject of much confusion and controversy, not least 
because of its pivotal role in any consideration of Pauline theology 
and New Testament ecclesiology. It is neither possible nor necessary 
to replicate the detailed and comprehensive histories of interpret- 
ation already on offer.! Rather, the more modest aim is to provide a 
thumbnail sketch of certain older and influential lines of approach, 
and then to focus particularly upon the more recent contribution of 
the ‘new perspective’ on Paul, especially that of James D. G. Dunn. 
This will allow me to highlight certain significant shortcomings and 
oversights, and to set forth what remain as the most pressing issues 
demanding further inquiry and the manner in which they may be 
addressed. 

The Antioch confrontation fuelled the cause of various unortho- 
dox elements during the early period of the church: Marcion (d. c. 
AD 160) deployed it in service of his antagonism towards Judaism; 
the Pseudo-Clementines (early third century AD) drew upon it in a 
thinly veiled attack upon Paul; and Porphyry (c. 232-303) cited it in 
castigating Christianity itself. Indeed, in responding to such ele- 
ments, and then also to one another, the Church Fathers found the 
Antioch incident to be a source of much consternation and contro- 
versy. Thus, for example, Irenaeus (c. 130-200), in combatting cer- 
tain gnostic advocates of Paul, attempted to cast Peter in a more 
positive light by arguing that Paul readily submitted to the Jeru- 
salem apostles’ authority; in so doing, Irenaeus resorted to some 
dubious exegesis in claiming that Paul had earlier acceded to the 
request to circumcise Titus (see Gal. 2.5). Tertullian (c. 160-220), 
reacting against Marcion, also engaged in exegetical expediency. 
Maintaining that the two apostles shared the same basic gospel, 
Tertullian argued that Paul — with the zeal of a new convert — had 
reproached Peter because of his behaviour and not because of his 
preaching. While this concerted attempt both to rehabilitate Peter 
and to comprehend Paul upheld a long-standing tradition of them 


! On what follows, and for detailed references to both primary and secondary 
sources, see especially Kieffer, Foi et justification a Antioche, pp. 81-132; and 
Wechsler, Geschichtsbild und Apostelstreit, pp. 30-295; more briefly, MuBner, Der 
Galaterbrief, pp. 146-67. 
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as the two great apostles (see / Clem. 5-6), clearly it did so by erring 
on the side of Peter and at the expense of New Testament exegesis.” 

Two even more remarkable attempts to deal with the confronta- 
tion were apparently initiated by Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
respectively. According to Eusebius, Clement (c. 150-215) simply 
maintained that the Peter of Galatians was not the apostle Peter, 
but rather another of the seventy disciples bearing the same name 
(see Luke 10.1).” Even more imaginative was the theory which 
seems to have begun with Origen (c. 185-254), to the effect that 
Peter and Paul were only pretending to dispute with one another. 
That is, though actually of common mind on the issue at hand, they 
devised a scene which would enable Paul to condemn more effec- 
tively the Judaizers, this being in virtue of Peter’s humble acknowl- 
edgement of admonishment which would then serve as an example 
of the submission required of them. Although such a theory only 
served to impugn the integrity of both apostles, it was taken up and 
embellished by no less a figure than Chrysostom (c. 354-407), who 
afforded Peter an even more active role in the ruse.* It was also 
strongly advocated by Jerome (c. 342—420), and became the subject 
of his heated exchange of correspondence (c. 395-405) with Augus- 
tine (354-430). The latter sought to disabuse Jerome of a view 
which he regarded as undermining the truth of the gospel and the 
authority of scripture.° 

Augustine’s view on the matter was influential throughout the 
Middle Ages, with Aquinas’ commentary on Galatians offering a 
notable and representative case in point. Aquinas (1225-74) fol- 
lowed Augustine in viewing Paul’s public rebuke of Peter as a nec- 
essary response to an action which was an unacceptable renuncia- 
tion of the truth. Nonetheless, inasmuch as it was an act of human 
frailty by one otherwise in receipt of the Holy Spirit, Aquinas ar- 
gued that it thus constituted a venial rather than a mortal sin. How- 


? See Kieffer, Foi et justification à Antioche, pp. 83-7, 90-4, who also notes that 
whereas certain Latin Fathers (e.g., Cyprian and Jerome) attempted to exculpate Pe- 
ter, others emphasizing the importance of Pauline theology (e.g., Victorinus, Augus- 
tine) felt less need to exonerate him. Kieffer stresses, however, that neither side sought 
to discredit one or other protagonist in the forceful manner of the Pseudo-Clem- 
entines or Marcion. 

3 For a modern and scholarly, if ultimately unpersuasive, attempt to argue for a 
Cephas/Peter differentiation, see Ehrman, ‘Cephas and Peter’. 

* See Kieffer, Foi et justification a Antioche, pp. 88-9. 

5 See the discussions in Auvray, ‘Saint Jérôme et Saint Augustin’; Kieffer, Foi et 
justification a Antioche, pp. 95-9. 
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ever, it was precisely in this respect that Luther (1483-1546) was to 
differ, and in so doing give expression to an immensely influential 
interpretation of the event. 

Luther’s view of the Antioch incident emerged over the course of 
his three commentaries on Galatians. He clearly differentiated him- 
self from both Jerome and Aquinas: the conflict was no mere pre- 
tence, nor was Peter’s action but a venial sin. Rather it was a de- 
sertion of the truth of the gospel. Luther’s understanding of what 
precisely this meant is strongly coloured by his own struggle in re- 
lation to the ecclesiastical authorities of his day. The veneration of 
the saints (even of the leading apostles), the significance of papal 
decisions, the value of works of satisfaction, and so on, are all, for 
Luther, relativized in relation to the truth of a gospel whose cen- 
tral tenet becomes justification by grace through faith, not through 
‘works of the law’ (Gal. 2.16). The Antioch incident furnished 
Luther with both a model of behaviour and a central doctrine by 
which to live. His estimation of the event has governed its interpre- 
tation — and that of Pauline theology as a whole — from his own time 
to the present day. Indeed, only of late has the dominant Lutheran 
interpretation come under strenuous re-evaluation. However, before 
considering this critique, one further influential approach to the 
Antioch incident may be noted. 

F. C. Baur, founder of the so-called Tübingen school, made 
Galatians 2.11ff. (together with 1 Cor. 1.12ff.) a key element in his 
reconstruction of the historical development of the early church.°® 
For Baur, the churches in Jerusalem (led by James) and Antioch 
(led by Paul) represented the outworking of a division between two 
Christian ‘parties’: the conservative ‘Hebrews’ and the more liberal 
“Hellenists’ (see Acts 6.1-8.4). The Antioch confrontation between 
Peter and Paul attested to this emergent theological divide, as the 
conservative faction moved towards a more retrenched Jewish le- 
galism and the Pauline liberal faction became increasingly universal 
in its outlook. Baur’s view has been a dominant force in nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century interpretations of the Antioch incident — no- 
tably in German scholarship — and it too has only recently been 
subjected to a concerted critique.” 


6 Baur, ‘Die Christuspartei’. 
7 By Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews, who argues for a much more complex 
and fluid estimation of the nascent church. 
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Indeed, the combined effect of the interpretations of Luther and 
Baur, together with the attendant emergence of the historical-critical 
method, has proved to be the major impediment in more recent at- 
tempts to arrive at what might be termed an ‘ecumenical’ approach 
to the Antioch incident. Clearly the event has become the thin end 
of a very large theological wedge. Now at stake are such funda- 
mental and wide-ranging issues as justification by faith, and the role 
of exegetical method in relation to matters of theology, dogma and 
praxis. Certain conciliatory efforts have been made, but the Antioch 
incident remains as much of a divide today as it did in its own con- 
text of origin.® 

At this point it will be helpful to itemize certain interrelated ob- 
servations arising out of this brief review of older interpretations. 
First, assessment of the Antioch incident has often been governed 
by vigorous apologetical interests. Indeed, like the protagonists in 
the event itself, these have often stood in direct antithesis to one 
another: the various attempts of certain Church Fathers to rehabil- 
itate Peter in defence of ecclesiastical authority; conversely, Luther’s 
appropriation of Paul in service of his critique of such authority, this 
also being an impetus towards his stress upon justification by faith 
as the essential aspect of both gospel and church. While, as mod- 
ern hermeneutics has rightly stressed, the reader’s own horizons 
cannot (or need not) be dispensed with, clearly a more circumspect 
approach to this most pivotal of texts was required. 

Second, apologetic interest has often been at the expense of the 
exegesis of Galatians 2.11ff. and its context. This certainly applies to 
the more specious and ingenious estimations of certain Fathers, but 
also (as will be seen) to that of Luther. And, although the rise of the 
historical-critical method has in some measure addressed this mat- 
ter, this critical approach has itself been constrained by its alliance 
to particular interpretative frameworks — whether (frequently) that 
of Luther or, in the case of Baur, another prevailing ideology (He- 
gel). Thus an exegetical rigour, informed by a clearer understanding 
of the wider historical and theological considerations which prop- 
erly bear upon the text in question, must be taken as fundamental in 
any attempt to comprehend the nature and significance of the Anti- 
och incident. 

Third, the apologetical and exegetical considerations have ob- 
viously been determinative in estimations of what was at stake in the 


8 See Wechsler, Geschichtsbild und Apostelstreit, especially pp. 4-14. 
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confrontation between Peter and Paul. Augustine and Luther rightly 
recognized that for Paul the issue of church unity and authority was 
subsumed under the more fundamental question of the truth of the 
gospel. Luther also saw that the truth of the gospel involved a cer- 
tain antithesis between ‘works of the law’ and the outworking of 
God’s grace in Jesus Christ. However, as noted, his understanding 
of this antithesis was in considerable measure a retrojection of his 
own opposition to the ecclesiastical excesses of his day. This issued 
in a stark contrast between a legalistic Judaism preoccupied with 
‘works of the law’ as a way of meriting salvation, and faith in Jesus 
Christ as that which constituted the essence of the truth of the gos- 
pel. It is precisely this estimation of the truth of the gospel — and 
thus of what was at stake in Antioch — which has come under con- 
siderable fire in recent years. 

Finally, though Marcion was woefully misguided, and Baur’s re- 
construction simplistically schematic, each in their own way at least 
recognized that the Antioch incident had to be viewed in relation to 
the larger question of the nascent church’s emergence from its par- 
ent body, Judaism. Their horizons constrained by apologetical con- 
siderations, older interpreters of Galatians 2.11ff. had failed to see 
that its theological and ecclesiological concerns — not least as these 
devolved upon ‘the truth of the gospel’ — were the more properly 
perceived when viewed within this historical context. This too has 
been taken up in more recent analyses of the Antioch incident, the 
most significant of which will now be considered. 

In recent years a reassessment of the very nature of first-century 
Judaism has lead to a ‘new perspective’ upon Paul and, in turn, to a 
new evaluation of the Antioch incident in particular. Countering the 
traditional (Lutheran) estimation of Judaism as a legalistic religion 
of ‘works righteousness’, E. P. Sanders has argued on the basis of a 
massive treatment of the relevant documentation that Jewish self- 
understanding was essentially that of Israel as the covenant people 
of God. Properly understood, Torah-obedience was not about en- 
tering the covenant or earning salvation, but all about maintaining 
the covenant relationship with God: indeed, ‘righteousness in Juda- 
ism is a term which implies the maintenance of status among the 
group of the elect’.? Sanders argues that, viewed from the stand- 
point of this ‘covenantal nomism’, Paul’s wholesale rejection of the 
law was not on grounds of its legalism, but rather due to his post- 


° E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, p. 544. 
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conversion perspective that ‘it is not Christianity’ (earlier citing Gal. 
2.21 as a notable example of this logic).!° Furthermore, Paul’s po- 
lemic against ‘works of the law’ (in Galatians) is not a refutation of 
self-righteousness, but rather a rejection of Torah-obedience as ‘the 
condition on which Gentiles enter the people of God’.1! 

James D. G. Dunn is among a growing number of scholars who 
has welcomed Sanders’ work as ‘ “breaking the mould” of [modern] 
Pauline studies’ and allowing ‘a new perspective on Paul’.!? Pursu- 
ant to Sanders, Dunn likewise stresses that ‘covenantal nomism’ had 
to do with being the people of God: it was ‘what the devout Jew did 
to express his Jewishness, that which distinguished him from the 
other nations’. From this standpoint, Paul’s critique of the ‘works of 
the law’ did not concern ‘legalism’ traditionally understood, but 
rather Jewish ‘covenant markers’ (circumcision, food laws, sabbath, 
and the like) which he viewed as expressing a narrow, nationalistic 
and ethnic conception of the people of God.!3 

It is this which governs Dunn’s significant contributions to the 
interpretation of the Antioch incident.!* He observes that the par- 
ticular controversy over mixed table-fellowship was a function of 
the wider debate concerning the ‘works of the law’ (versus Jesus 
Christ) as that which demarcated the people of God. Dunn argues 
that although this table-fellowship was basically Torah-observant, 
the men from James viewed it as altogether insufficient and as a 
virtual abandonment of the Torah. Part of the impetus for their 
position was the increasingly difficult wider historical context, as 


10 Ibid., pp. 443, 552. Paul’s logic, claims Sanders, now functions from solution 
(God’s righteousness available in Christ) to plight (an Israel whose Torah simply does 
not effect righteousness); see especially pp. 442-7. See Thielman, From Plight to So- 
lution, for a judicious estimation of this position. 

11 E, P, Sanders, Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People, p. 18. 

12 Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, p. 184. For further favourable accounts of this 
paradigm shift, see Watson, Paul, Judaism and the Gentiles, pp. 1-22; Barclay, 
Obeying the Truth, pp. 3-6, among more recent and wide-ranging estimations, see 
Boyarin, A Radical Jew, pp. 39-56; Donaldson, Paul and the Gentiles, pp. 3-27. 
Contrast the detailed analyses of Westerholm, Israel’s Law and the Church's Faith; 
Schreiner, The Law and Its Fulfillment; and Kruse, Paul, the Law, and Justification. 

13 Foremost among many publications by Dunn on this matter: Jesus, Paul and 
the Law, pp. 183-214, 215-41; The Partings of the Ways, pp. 117-39; “Yet Once 
More — “the Works of the Law”: A Response’; ‘Paul and Justification by Faith’; 
‘AQMMT and Galatians’; The Theology of Paul the Apostle, pp. 354ff.; together with 
his commentaries, Romans and Galatians. The citation is from The Partings of the 
Ways, p. 130. 

14 In addition to the aforementioned publications, see Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the 
Law, pp. 108-28, and especially 129-82. 
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mounting Jewish nationalism constrained the Jerusalem Jewish- 
Christian community to be all the more Torah-observant. Indeed, 
there is some evidence that the local Antiochene Jewish community 
— always vigilant with respect to its own identity and rights — would 
also have applied similar pressure. 

Paul, says Dunn, would no doubt have recognized both the logic 
of covenantal nomism and the constraints of the broader religio- 
political environment. However, Paul followed the logic of faith: 
life within the covenant people was not tied to Torah regulations 
such as those governing food laws and table-fellowship; rather ‘it 
should depend solely on faith (2.16)’.'° Indeed, Galatians 2.16 looms 
large in Dunn’s estimation of Paul’s response to the Antioch crisis. 
Here Paul starts out on common ground with Peter, and with the 
accepted view amongst those Jewish Christians to whom he is ap- 
pealing: covenantal nomism is not called into question by, but rather 
more precisely defined in relation to, Jesus as Messiah (so Gal. 
2.16a). That is, as the Antiochene Torah-observant table-fellowship 
readily indicated, belief in Jesus as Messiah did not require Jewish 
Christians to set aside that which traditionally characterized their 
response to covenant grace, nor to forsake their Jewishness. How- 
ever, Paul, compelled by the view that God’s verdict upon a person 
was contingent only upon grace through faith, then moved from 
qualification to an outright antithesis (in Gal. 2.16b—d): 


Perhaps, then, for the first time, in this verse faith in Jesus 
Messiah begins to emerge not simply as a narrower defini- 
tion of the elect of God, but as an alternative definition of 
the elect of God ... Jesus as Christ becomes the primary 
identity marker which renders the others superfluous. +° 


Thus, says Dunn, we have a transition from ‘a form of Jewish 
Messianism to a faith which sooner or later must break away from 
Judaism to exist in its own terms’.'7 

It is Dunn’s significant new interpretation of the Antioch incident 
which provides the most appropriate point from which to set forth 
our own considerations. It may readily be agreed that the ensuing 
confrontation between Peter and Paul is one of competing claims 


about what it meant to be the people of God — a concern which 


15 Dunn, The Partings of the Ways, p. 133. 
16 Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, p. 196. 
17 Thid., p. 198. 
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embraced entrance, maintenance of status, and vindication (both 
present and future) as such. Furthermore, Dunn correctly points 
to the wider historical context within which this must be viewed, 
noting especially both the Maccabean period as one in which cove- 
nant markers such as food laws and circumcision were massively 
reinforced,'® and to first-century Jewish nationalism as a factor 
in the demands for greater Torah-obedience in Antioch. These are 
extremely important observations. However, in a manner to be set 
forth momentarily, they may be given even greater weight than 
Dunn has allowed. 

Less satisfying, however, is Dunn’s evaluation of Paul’s response 
to the confrontation, which is deficient in at least two fundamental 
respects. First, while it may be granted that Paul was concerned that 
‘works of the law’ belie a narrow, nationalistic perspective, Dunn 
does not press with sufficient weight the question as to why this is 
the case. That is, we need to get at what Paul deemed to be the root 
cause of this state of affairs, in order to have a proper understanding 
as to why Paul rejected covenantal nomism as a legitimate and via- 
ble way of being the people of God. This matter is inextricably re- 
lated to a second deficiency: Dunn’s estimation of Paul’s response in 
terms of ‘the logic of faith’. 

It is not at all clear that Dunn’s exceptive and ‘two-stage’ reading 
of Galatians 2.16 is warranted. Certainly it is difficult to find any- 
thing comparable elsewhere in Paul. This immediately casts doubt 
on his claim that Jewish Christians — including Paul, at least until 
the Antioch incident — commonly held that belief in Jesus as Mes- 
siah simply gave greater precision to, rather than called into ques- 
tion, their Jewish way of life. Indeed, this raises what is in fact the 
most fundamental issue at stake in Antioch: the role of Jesus the 
Messiah in the outworking of divine grace. Dunn, having asked on 
behalf of the Antiochene Jewish Christians “Why should a Jewish 
belief in a Jewish Messiah make any difference to ... Jewish dis- 
tinctives’, argues that Paul’s response was to invoke the logic of 
justification by grace through faith.'? But this only begs a series of 
key interrelated questions. How does Paul understand ‘faith’??° 


18 See for example, Dunn, The Partings of the Ways, pp. 28-31. 

19 Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, p. 196; cf. the wider discussion in The Theology 
of Paul the Apostle, pp. 371-9. 

20 Here, of course, the much debated question as to whether tiotis’Inoot Xpiotot 
(Gal. 2.16) is to be taken as an objective genitive (so Dunn and others) or a subjective 
genitive (so other commentators) comes into play. 
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What is its relationship to the manner in which God has manifested 
his grace in Messiah Jesus? And, perhaps, most fundamentally, 
what does this have to do with Paul’s remark that ‘T - in virtue of 
crucifixion with the Messiah — ‘through the law died to the law’? 
Such considerations suggest that Paul’s antithesis between ‘works of 
the law’ and triot1s ’Inooü Xpiotot as the means of demarcating the 
people of God was a much more long-standing, constitutive and 
contentious aspect of his life and ministry than Dunn seems to al- 
low. Indeed, it may be argued that it is these interrelated Messiah- 
focused considerations which were the focal point of his defence of 
the truth of the gospel at Antioch. 

Thus this study will pursue the insights of commentators such as 
Dunn, while also addressing many of the remaining deficiencies and 
lacunae. So, for example, by way of giving greater focus and force 
to the important observations that (i) covenant markers such as 
food laws and circumcision loomed large during the Maccabean 
period, and (ii) Jewish nationalism may have impinged upon the 
Antioch confrontation, here I shall offer a two-stage reconstruction 
of Maccabean martyrdom as an illuminating framework against 
which to interpret Galatians 1-2 and its climactic Antioch incident. 
This will first involve an estimation of two notable interrelated as- 
pects of the Maccabean period itself: (a) the broadly based theme of 
the suffering and vindication of the people of God, not least as de- 
volved upon those willing to die for Torah, and (b) that Daniel’s 
‘one like a son of man’ figure (Dan. 7.13-14) became an important 
backward reference point for ongoing and widespread Jewish ex- 
pectations that God would act through his Messiah to rescue, re- 
store and rule Israel (chapter one). Both features will prove to be 
central elements in the later attempt to address more fully the sig- 
nificance of Paul’s view of Jesus as Messiah and Son of God, and of 
the afflictions attending those conformed to him. The second stage 
of this enterprise will demonstrate the currency of Maccabean mar- 
tyrdom within the Judaism known to Paul, both in terms of the na- 
tionalist socio-political climate and the living traditions well repre- 
sented in certain texts of first-century provenance. Here I shall also 
offer a brief excursus on the intriguing (albeit disputed) possibility of 
a Maccabean martyr cult in Antioch itself (chapter two). 

Despite the manifestly contentious aspects of the Antioch inci- 
dent, and the force of such salient themes as coercion to Judaize and 
crucifixion with Christ, virtually all commentators have failed to 
discern its underlying theme of suffering and persecution. Alerted by 
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the Maccabean framework, and by locating the incident within its 
more immediate historical and literary contexts, I shall begin to 
redress this oversight. First, by considering in turn Paul’s past and 
present relations with Galatia, the conceptual framework within 
which he responded to the Galatian crisis, and especially his auto- 
biographical reflections leading up to the Antioch dispute (Gal. 
1.13-2.10), I shall indicate how Paul’s view of his life and apostolic 
ministry involved an ironic reworking of the two central features 
outlined earlier in connection with the Maccabean background. 
That is, for the Paul who here offers himself as a paradigm for 
others, the suffering and vindicated people of God are those who 
remain conformed to the one in whom they believed — the martyred 
but now exalted Messiah Jesus — even in the face of the compet- 
ing claims of their Jewish(-Christian) opponents.?! It is from this 
most determinative of standpoints that Paul’s relations with the 
Jerusalem apostles — and Peter in particular — may be properly 
understood (chapter three). Second, the evaluation of the Antioch 
incident itself will be prefaced by consideration of the external 
information concerning the Jewish and Christian communities in 
Antioch. Here particular attention is paid to evidence which sug- 
gests that their relations would have focused upon competing and 
often contentious claims concerning what it meant to be the faithful 
(and afflicted) people of God (chapter four). 

Finally, I shall bring to bear the various converging lines of evi- 
dence summoned to date — not least the Maccabean framework — in 
attempting to offer a persuasive new analysis of Paul’s account of 
the Antioch incident (chapter five) and his theological reflections 
thereon (chapter six). At this point I take up issues such as the na- 
ture of the table-fellowship, the significance of Peter’s withdrawal, 
and Paul’s defence of the truth of the gospel, and also attempt to 
trace his highly compressed and complex line of argumentation in 
Galatians 2.15-21. The governing consideration throughout is to 
demonstrate how Paul’s claims for the outworking of God’s grace in 
the form of the martyred and exalted Messiah (and his people), 
represented a dramatic and ironic reworking of the position of his 
Jewish(-Christian) opponents who stood in the tradition of their 
Maccabean forebears. 


2! The designation ‘Jewish(-Christian)’ is employed as a succinct way of acknowl- 
edging Paul’s engagement with a broad and fluid spectrum of Jews whose under- 
standing of and commitment to Jesus Christ differed in various respects (not least vis- 
a-vis Torah) from that of his own. 
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Questions of method, with particular reference to 
Maccabean martyrdom 


Inasmuch as this thesis brings to bear a range of new perspectives 
upon the Antioch incident — a number of which are themselves 
somewhat contentious - it will be helpful to offer some preliminary 
comments concerning method. Here attention focuses upon two 
interrelated considerations. First, after briefly noting antecedent 
estimations of Jewish martyrology, I outline the intent, rationale, 
method and focus of the particular reconstruction of Maccabean 
martyrdom offered in part one. Second, this leads to various ob- 
servations concerning the manner in which this reconstruction is 
subsequently appropriated in the detailed examination of Galatians 
1 and 2 in part two. 

It may be acknowledged at the outset that there are compara- 
tively few studies on Jewish martyrology in general and Maccabean 
martyrdom in particular. To my knowledge, the most significant 
recent contributions in this area have been those of J. W. van 
Henten.?? Van Henten has noted certain deficiencies in method in 
the course of his succinct but comprehensive review of the limited 
and often disparate treatments of Jewish martyrology.” He ob- 
serves that although there have been some welcome detailed analy- 
ses of particular texts, most works have drawn upon Jewish mar- 
tyrology only insofar as this has facilitated particular analyses of 
martyrdom in early Christian sources. Unfortunately, this has often 
lead to a one-sided and distorted perspective upon Jewish martyr- 
ology, such as the unwarranted retrojection of the Christian view of 
the martyr as ‘witness [u&prus]’ into the interpretation of antecedent 
Jewish texts,* or the debatable claim that the New Testament pas- 
sion narratives (and even the gospels as a whole) are modelled upon 
an already extant and readily identifiable genre in the Jewish martyr 
literature.”° In fact, it has even been claimed that ‘Die Idee des 
Martyriums und die Vorstellung des Martyrers sind christlichen 


22 Among several studies, note van Henten, ‘Einige Prolegomena’; ‘De Joodse 
martelaren’; ‘Das jüdische Selbstverständnis’; and, especially, The Maccabean Mar- 
tyrs; see also Heard, ‘Maccabean Martyr Theology’. 

23 Notably in van Henten et al. (eds.), Die Entstehung der jüdischen Martyrologie, 
pp. 5-15. 

24 Lohmeyer, ‘Die Idee des Martyriums’; Michel, ‘Prophet und Märtyrer’. 

25 For example, Surkau, Martyrien in jüdischer und frühchristlicher Zeit, pp. 82- 
103. 
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Ursprungs.’?° More constructive evaluations have come from Frend 
and Baumeister, though these too have been significantly shaped by 
the ultimate end in view, namely, Christian martyrdom.?’ Other 
more Jewish-specific studies have focused upon the disputed rela- 
tionship between the Old Testament prophets and the inter- 
testamental martyr figures,?® or the correlation (if any) between the 
wider Jewish motif of the suffering righteous and the martyr.?? But 
this has only served to stress further the need to try to comprehend 
the origin and character of Jewish martyrology on its own terms. 
Towards this end van Henten has begun to forge a more critical 
and cogent way forward. Jewish martyr texts are to be examined in 
their own right, with due recognition of both the breadth of the pe- 
riod covered (c. 2 BC to early rabbinic literature) and the variety in 
form and content. The clearest points of departure are texts such as 
Daniel 3 and 6, and 2 Maccabees 6-7, even if they represent the 
outworking of earlier traditio-historical developments. Indeed, Jew- 
ish martyrology is to be approached as an essentially literary rather 
than historical phenomenon, while still being attentive to the rele- 
vant socio-cultural contexts. The martyr narratives must be care- 
fully located within their wider literary framework in order that 
their nature and function may be more accurately discerned. The 
narratives themselves exhibit certain common features which focus 
upon the martyr’s refusal to forsake the Jewish way of life, even in 
the face of prolonged suffering and a horrible death at the hands of 
his Gentile overseer.2° From this and other considerations, van 
Henten rightly notes that the martyr narrative attests to important 
aspects of Jewish religio-cultural self-understanding. The martyr 
was a key representative figure whose selfless example encouraged 
the Jewish nation to live as the faithful people of God. Finally, as to 
attempts to trace lines of continuity between Jewish and Christian 
martyrology, van Henten urges caution in the use of correspondent 
motifs, affinities in literary form(s), quotations and allusions, and 


26 Von Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums in der alten Kirche, p. 1. 

27 Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church; Baumeister, Die An- 
‚fänge der Theologie des Martyriums; see also Williams, Jesus’ Death as Saving Event; 
Pobee, Persecution and Martyrdom. 

28 Contrast, for example, Fischel, ‘Martyr and Prophet’; and Steck, Israel und das 
gewaltsame Geschick der Propheten, pp. 162-4, 252-4. 

2° Ruppert, Der leidende Gerechte, Kleinknecht, Der leidende Gerechtfertigte. 

3° Cf. the typologies in van Henten et al. (eds.), Die Entstehung der jüdischen 
Martyrologie, pp. 16, 130; van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs, p. 8. 
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common martyrological concepts.°! Analogies need not necessarily 
presuppose interdependency, and thus a linear development from 
Jewish to Christian martyrology cannot be taken for granted. 

Generally speaking, van Henten’s circumspect approach is admi- 
rable, and I have endeavoured to keep it in view throughout this 
undertaking. However, the nature and demands of my interests are 
such that I have adopted the following line of inquiry. First, the in- 
tent is not to attempt to detail the origin, trajectory and character of 
Jewish martyrology in general, but rather to offer a cogent (albeit 
circumscribed) reconstruction of Maccabean martyrdom in particu- 
lar, both in terms of its context of origin and its first-century 
currency. Second, the rationale for this specific focus arises out of 
various considerations, but primarily (a) that the Maccabean crisis 
was an epic and symbolic event in Jewish history, and we can be 
confident of its influence upon certain strands of the first-century 
Judaism known to Paul; and (b) that, as we shall see, the Galatian 
crisis, and especially the issues involved in the Antioch incident 
(notably Torah-obedience and conformity to the crucified Christ), 
can be the more readily perceived when measured against that event 
and the traditions related thereto. 

Third, hence the approach is not to restrict the inquiry to a 
(typological) treatment of certain martyr texts as a literary phe- 
nomenon, but to offer a more broadly based reconstruction which 
summons various interrelated historical, theological and literary 
considerations. Specifically, with respect to both the Maccabean 
period and its first-century influence, I attend to the wider religio- 
political context and also give careful consideration to a range of 
constitutive texts, which together attest to the vibrancy of the Mac- 
cabean model of Judaism and its martyr traditions. Fourth, the fo- 
cus is deliberately upon two important interrelated themes: the suf- 
fering and vindication of the people of God and, emerging from this 
context, certain messianic expectations concerning an eschatological 
redeemer who would rescue afflicted Israel. The former is funda- 
mentally constitutive of the evidence under review. The latter, aris- 
ing in relation to Daniel 7.13-14, is a more contentious element, 
and it does take us beyond the Maccabean framework. However, it 
represents a significant lacuna in estimations of our subject and, 
together with the suffering and vindication theme, will prove to be 
of great significance in the later analysis of Galatians 1 and 2. 


31 See van Henten, ‘The Martyrs as Heroes of the Christian people’. 
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This brings us to the use of the Maccabean framework in relation 
to Paul and the Antioch incident, about which two further interre- 
lated points may be made. First, as already intimated, having made 
the case in part one, I shall then presuppose throughout part two 
that Maccabean traditions were very much alive, available and 
known to Paul. Indeed, as will be seen from the evaluation of 
Galatians | and 2, they would have been formative in Paul’s life as a 
zealous Jew, and a factor in his interaction with Jewish(-Christian) 
detractors in his later vocation as a Christian apostle. Wherever and 
whenever Paul engaged fellow Jews — and, indeed, sought to expli- 
cate the outworking of God’s design for humanity through Messiah 
Jesus — the Maccabean crisis and its model of Judaism could and 
would have informed the discussion. 

Second, the degree to which these (christologically reworked) 
Maccabean traditions actually did influence and illuminate Paul’s 
understanding of the Antioch incident is, ultimately, borne out by a 
detailed evaluation of this matter. This involves offering a series of 
new arguments concerning the following: 


(i) the Galatian context, with particular reference to Paul’s 

past and present Galatian ministry; 

(ii) the conceptual framework governing Paul’s response to the 
Galatian conflict; 

(iii) the fundamental nature of Paul’s autobiographical recol- 
lections at Galatians 1.13-2.10; 

(iv) the external evidence regarding Jewish and Christian rela- 
tions in Antioch; 

(v) Paul’s account of his Antioch confrontation with Peter at 
Galatians 2.11-14; 

(vi) Paul’s theological reflections on this dispute at Galatians 
2.15-21. 


At every stage I highlight how both in broad outline (the scenario 
in view, the schema presupposed, the narrative or argumentative 
sequence set forth) and in various details (themes, issues, terms) 
the nature and significance of each of these interrelated factors is 
the more clearly discerned when measured against the Maccabean 
framework. Thus it is not a matter of itemizing otherwise isolated 
verbal ‘parallels’ of variable merit. Rather, in essence, by examining 
converging lines of evidence — involving both historical reconstruc- 
tion and theological argument — I present a cogent and cumulative 
argument in support of the case being made. 
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With a brief review of antecedent interpretations now in place, 
and some preliminary consideration given to questions of method, I 
may now state as succinctly as possible the basic thesis of this study: 
the historical and theological significance of the Antioch incident 
(Galatians 2.11-21) gains great clarity and weight when viewed in 
relation to a Maccabean martyr model of Judaism as now christo- 
logically reconfigured and redeployed in the life and (Antiochene) 
ministry of the apostle Paul. 


PART ONE 


Maccabean martyrdom 


MACCABEAN MARTYRDOM: FORMATIVE 
TEXTS AND TRADITIONS 


The Maccabean revolt was an epic event in Jewish history and was 
to loom large in the nation’s collective memory as a central symbol 
of God’s rescue and restoration of his afflicted people. In recon- 
structing something of the substance and significance of this event, I 
shall focus upon two salient and interrelated features which will also 
provide the fundamental frame of reference for the later examina- 
tion of Galatians 1-2. First, after an introductory historical over- 
view of both the revolt and the emerging Hasmonean dynasty, I 
consider certain key texts which reflect the broadly based Jewish 
theological perspective upon this period in terms of the suffering and 
vindication of the people of God. Here particular attention is paid 
to the crucial role of Israel’s faithful representatives as portrayed by 
the Danielic heroes, the military leaders of the revolt and the Mac- 
cabean martyrs. 

The second consideration is the more contentious claim that 
arising out of the wider context of the nation’s longing for vindi- 
cation, there emerged speculation concerning an eschatological re- 
deemer figure who would rescue and vindicate beleaguered Israel. 
Specifically, it will be argued that there are certain indications that 
Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’ (Dan. 7.13-14) became an impor- 
tant backward reference point for ongoing and widespread expecta- 
tions that God would act through his Messiah to redeem, restore and 
rule the nation. This correlation between the Maccabean period, the 
Danielic ‘one like a son of man’, and messianic expectation will be 
of some significance in the later estimation of Paul’s christologically 
governed autobiography at Galatians 1-2. 
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1. The Maccabean revolt and the emerging Hasmonean 
dynasty: a historical overview 


In virtue of its modest but highly strategic domain, post-exilic Israel 
constantly struggled to forge and maintain its national identity 
under a series of superpower overseers: the Babylonians, the Per- 
sians and then the Greeks. Indeed, in the wake of Alexander the 
Great’s conquests (336-323 BC), and the infighting of his successors 
(the Diadochi, 323-281), Israel found herself pressed between two 
powerful and antagonistic dynasties — the Seleucids in Syria and the 
Ptolemies in Egypt — each vying for control of Coele-Syria.! For 
much of the third century BC Israel was under Ptolemaic rule. How- 
ever, when Antiochus III defeated Ptolemy V in 200 BC to regain 
control of Syro-Palestine, the Jews actively welcomed Seleucid juris- 
diction. Antiochus III reciprocated by decreeing that Israel should 
be allowed to live according to her ancestral laws (Josephus, Ant. 
12.138—46).? And it would appear that such an arrangement con- 
tinued relatively unhindered during the ensuing reign of Antiochus’ 
son, Seleucus IV Philopator (187-175) (2 Macc. 3.1-3). 

All this changed dramatically with the succession of Antiochus IV 
(175-164), who was to take the ominous titles “God Manifest’ (Osös 
"Emigavrs) and ‘Victorious’ (Niknddpos). The ongoing assimilation 
of Greek culture had by now been an aspect of life within Israel for 
many generations, and was inevitably a source of continued tension 
between its Jewish advocates and opponents.” However, it was as a 
result of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ vigorous Hellenization campaign 
that such tensions rapidly escalated into what has become known 
as the ‘Maccabean crisis’ or the ‘Maccabean revolt’: zealous Jews 
actively resisted what they deemed to be a perilous assault upon the 
Jewish way of life. 

It may be acknowledged at the outset that the degree to which 
Antiochus and his Jewish sympathizers saw themselves as engaged 


1 Coele-Syria comprised that whole area from Egypt to the Euprates, thus en- 
compassing Palestine. 

? On these decrees, see Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, pp. 82-9; 
Fischer, Seleukiden und Makkabäer, pp. 1-10. 

3 Jewish Hellenization in this period is classically documented in Hengel, Judaism 
and Hellenism (though see Millar, “The Background of the Maccabean Revolution’), 
with a judicious summary estimation in Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, pp. 
147-70. See also Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. II, pp. 29-80; Feld- 
man, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World, especially pp. 3-31; and Rajak, “The 
Hasmoneans and the Uses of Hellenism’. 
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in a political policy or religious persecution — a programme or a 
pogrom — continues to be the subject of considerable deliberation.* 
As we shall see, the interpretation of events which prevailed within 
the early Jewish tradition was decidedly theological: the crisis was 
the outworking of divine discipline upon an errant Israel through 
its Gentile enemies (Dan. 9; 2 Macc. 5.17-21; 6.12-16). Ancient 
Roman sources intimate that others regarded it as the attempt of 
a megalomaniac Antiochus to enforce enlightenment upon a paro- 
chial and exclusivistic Judaism (Polybius 26.1; Livy 41.20.1-4; 
Tacitus, Hist. 5.8).> Modern commentators have offered a range of 
more nuanced explanations. The crisis was largely: 


(i) a civil war between Jewish reformers and traditionalists, 
later recalled as a struggle with the Seleucids;° 

(ii) a class struggle between the pro-Hellenist aristocratic fami- 
lies in Jerusalem and the Hasidean-led common people, 
which precipitated intervention by Antiochus;’ 

(iii) Antiochus’ emulation of the Roman practice of suppressing 
potentially subversive elements by taking control of foreign 
cultic practices — in this case, the Jerusalem Temple cult;® 

(iv) Antiochus’ attempt to control Jerusalem while at the same 
time to ‘reform’ Jewish ancestral customs by ‘rationalizing’ 
the Temple cult along Hellenistic lines;? 

(v) Antiochus’ all too pragmatic policy of trying to consolidate 
political power and finance his expansionist plans;'° 

(vi) Antiochus’ attempt to restore his reputation after Rome had 
forced him to abandon his Egyptian campaign, by crushing 
all vestiges of civil strife within the lesser power Israel.'! 


* See Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, pp. 247-56; Gruen, ‘Hellenism 
and Persecution: Antiochus IV and the Jews’, pp. 250-64. 

5 Cf. 1 Macc. 1.41-3; 2 Macc. 6.9; 11.24. For a more moderate variation on this 
theme, see Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. I, pp. 147-8. Other modern 
historians have, however, countered such negative estimations of Antiochus, arguing 
that he was an able enough ruler, if ill informed about internal Jewish affairs; so 
Morkholm, Antiochus IV of Syria, pp. 181-91; Habicht, “The Seleucids and Their 
Rivals’, pp. 341-3. 

6 Bickerman(n), The God of the Maccabees; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, vol. 
II, pp. 277-303; see especially Dan. 11.30; 1 Macc. 1.11; 2 Macc. 13.3-8; Ant. 12.385. 

7 Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, pp. 186-203. 

8 Goldstein, J Maccabees, pp. 104-60; with modifications in IJ Maccabees, pp. 
104-12. 

° Scurlock, ‘167 BCE: Hellenism or Reform’. 

10 Bringmann, Hellenistische Reform und Religionsverfolgung in Judda; more suc- 
cinctly, ‘Die Verfolgung der jiidischen Religion durch Antiochos IV’. 
11 Gruen, ‘Hellenism and Persecution: Antiochus IV and the Jews’, pp. 261-4. 
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The enormity of the crisis itself cautions against too narrow an 
explanation. No doubt a complex and fluid permutation of reli- 
gious, political and socio-economic factors obtained. Whatever the 
motivations at work, a broad outline of the major protagonists, 
issues and events involved in the Maccabean crisis and the ensuing 
ascendency of the Hasmonean dynasty (c. 175-135 BC) is discern- 
ible from our principal sources, 1 and 2 Maccabees (whose theo- 
logical distinctives will be examined separately below).!? 

Evidence of internal division within the Jewish leadership even 
prior to Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ assumption of power is attested 
by a dispute between the High Priest Onias III and his disaffected 
Temple captain, Simon. The latter’s appeal to Seleucid arbitration 
precipitated an unsuccessful assault on the Temple treasury by the 
Seleucid minister Heliodorus (2 Macc. 3). However, civil strife con- 
tinued. In 175 BC Antiochus IV Epiphanes became king. Persuaded 
by financial and political considerations, Antiochus transferred the 
High Priesthood from Onias HI (‘a zealot for the laws’, 2 Macc. 
4.2)'? to his brother Jason who then undertook to ‘Hellenize’ Jeru- 
salem. That is, through such measures as the establishment of Greek 
institutions (a gymnasium and ephebate), he began to rival the city’s 
Torah-based way of life (moAırsia) by forming an ‘Antiochia in 
Jerusalem’.'* In effect, he was moving the city towards a Greek way 
of life (2 Macc. 4.9-17).** 

Jason was himself usurped as High Priest only three years later 
by a certain Menelaus who, like his predecessor, made Antiochus 


12 Questions of introduction concerning 1 Maccabees (c. 135-104) and 2 Macca- 
bees (c. late 1 BC) are succinctly reviewed in Sievers, The Hasmoneans and Their 
Supporters, pp. 1-10. Josephus’ account (J. W. 1.31-158; Ant. 12.237-14.79) is largely 
dependent upon | Maccabees. Notable historical surveys/syntheses are to be found in 
Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. I, pp. 125-242; Goldstein, “The Has- 
monean Revolt and the Hasmonean Dynasty’; and Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to 
Hadrian, pp. 269-311. 

13 Translations of the Bible and Apocrypha either follow the RSV (as here) or are 
the author’s own. 

14 The precise significance of this is disputed. Bickerman(n), The God of the Mac- 
cabees, pp. 59-65, has argued that this involved the establishment of a self-governing 
body/community of Hellenized Jews within Jerusalem. Others argue that what is en- 
visaged is the complete conversion of Jerusalem into a Greek polis (so Tcherikover, 
Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, pp. 161-9; Bringmann, Hellenistische Reform 
und Religionsverfolgung in Judäa, pp. 84-92). See the discussion of troAiteia (and 
TroAiteuna) in reference to the Antiochene Jewish community in chapter four. 

15 Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, p. 278, counters the general impres- 
sion given by 2 Maccabees by suggesting that the paucity of evidence against Jason’s 
actions (viz., 2 Macc. 4.14, 18-20; cf. 1 Macc. 1.15) suggests that they had consider- 
able popular support. 
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a lucrative offer which the king could not refuse. Menelaus’ early 
tenure was marked by a series of actions which exacerbated civil 
unrest, including complicity in the murder of Onias III in Daphne, 
near Antioch (2 Macc. 4.33-5).1° Also during this period Antiochus 
caused much consternation by plundering the Jerusalem Temple in 
order to defray the costs of his first Egyptian campaign (1 Macc. 
1.16-28; Dan. 11.28). Matters worsened with a disturbance in 
Jerusalem arising out of Jason’s failed (and fatal) attempt to regain 
the priesthood (2 Macc. 5.5-10). Having just been compelled to 
withdraw from his second Egyptian campaign, Antiochus now 
learned that ‘Judaea was in revolt’ (2 Macc. 5.11). Returning to 
Jerusalem in 168 BC he massacred thousands of its inhabitants, sold 
many others into slavery and installed officials to bolster Menelaus’ 
regime (cf. Dan. 11.29-30; 2 Macc. 5.11-14, 22-3).1” Further 
drastic measures ensued two years later when Antiochus dispatched 
Apollonius, a commander of mercenary forces, to carry out further 
massacres and enslavement (cf. 2 Macc. 5.24-6; 1 Macc. 1.29-32). 
Additionally a fortress was erected (the Akra), and would remain a 
symbol of Seleucid domination until 141 BC. Over this period its 
constituency probably included not only the occupying forces but 
also foreign settlers, both captive and renegade Jews, and those 
‘Antiochenes’ drawn together around Jason.’ 

Whether or not Antiochus’ climactic assault against the Jews was 
enacted under the auspices of a kingdom-wide edict demanding an 
end to native customs (1 Macc. 1.41-3),'? there can be little doubt 
that throughout Judaea in 167 BC a series of repressive decrees 
were targeted specifically at key Jewish customs. On pain of death 
for those who resisted, the Temple cult was modified in the direc- 
tion of pagan practice; the sabbath and sacred festivals were pro- 
faned; circumcision was forbidden; copies of the holy Torah were 
burned; and various activities repugnant to Jewish sensibilities were 
instituted (1 Macc. 1.44-64; 2 Macc. 6.1-11; Ant. 12.251-4). The 
ultimate act of desecration was the introduction of a pagan altar 
into a Jerusalem Temple now rededicated to ‘Zeus Olympios’ (Zeus 


16 Whether Menelaus’ general conduct warrants the ascription ‘extreme Hellen- 
izer’ (so Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, pp. 170-1) is disputed by 
Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, p. 280 (noting Bringmann, Hellenistische 
Reform und Religionsverfolgung in Judda, pp. 93-4). But see Ant. 12.240. 

17 Tt is possible that he also once again plundered the Temple, though 2 Macc. 
5.15-21 might refer to his antecedent expropriation. 

18 Cf. 1 Macc. 1.33-40; Dan. 11.39; Ant. 12.252. 

19 Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, p. 249, rejects any such idea as lacking 
credibility and corroboration. 
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"OAvumios) — Daniel’s ‘desolating rebellion’ (OAW vwan,  auaptia 
epnucoews) or ‘desolating abomination’ ((o’]Pıpw[r] aawa], To 
BSeAuyua THs Epnucoews).7° 

Apparently, early Jewish resistance was precipitated by the 
Phineas-like Mattathias of Modein. He killed an apostate Jew about 
to offer a pagan sacrifice and also the Seleucid officer who had issued 
the command; he then fled with his five sons into the wilderness.7? 
There they, together with other dissident Jews — including certain 
‘Hasidim’ — began a guerilla warfare initially directed against apos- 
tate Jews (1 Macc. 2.42-8).”? Judas Maccabeus succeeded his de- 
ceased father as leader, and was able to repel the early and modest 
efforts made by the local Seleucid commanders Apollonius and Se- 
ron to stamp out this nascent Jewish resistance movement (1 Macc. 
3.10-26). Meanwhile Antiochus, preoccupied with more important 
matters in the eastern provinces, appointed his friend Lysias as 
guardian of his son Antiochus V and vice-regent over domestic 
affairs (1 Macc. 3.27-37). Lysias directed Ptolemy, the military 
commander of Syria and Phoenicia, to dispatch the commanders 
Nicanor and Gorgias to deal with the revolt.*? However, when they 
too were turned back, Lysias himself advanced the next year (165 
BC) with an invasion force. Whether Lysias was likewise defeated 
(so 1 Macc. 4.26-35) or simply withdrew following negotiations (see 
2 Macc. 11.6-15) is not certain. In any event, Judas was now able 
to retake, purify and rededicate the Temple. This epic event was 
thereafter annually commemorated by Hanukkah or the Festival of 
Lights (1 Macc. 4.36-59; 2 Macc. 10.1-8; Ant. 12.316-25). 

With Judas attacking his Gentile neighbours (1 Macc. 5) and be- 
sieging the Akra (1 Macc. 6.18-27), Lysias undertook a second 
campaign against the Jews in 163 BC. After an early setback, Judas’ 


20 Cf. 1 Mace. 1.54; 2 Macc. 6.2; Dan.MT/LXX 9.13, 27; 11.31; 12.11; Ant. 
12.253. See Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, pp. 258-9, for a summary esti- 
mation of the disputed nature of the cult. 

21 The whole narrative concerning Mattathias is conspicuously absent from 2 
Maccabees (but see 2 Macc. 5.27), and while it may be credible (Bar-Kochva, Judas 
Maccabaeus, pp. 196-9) it does pose difficulties (Sievers, The Hasmoneans and Their 
Supporters, pp. 29-37). 

22 We may posit a complex and fluid mix of factions. Attempts to discern and 
delineate particular groupings — whether the circles which produced Daniel, Taxo and 
his sons (As. Mos. 9), or the Hasidim (on whom see Kampen, The Hasideans and the 
Origin of Pharisaism) — have often issued in uncritical conflations and generalizations. 

23 The principal figure varies according to the sources, whether Gorgias (1 Macc. 
3.38-4.25) or Nicanor (2 Macc. 8.8-36). 
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complete defeat seemed imminent. However, following Antiochus’ 
death (1 Macc. 6.1-17; 2 Macc. 9), an attempted coup forced Lysias 
to settle terms — agreeing ‘to let [the Jews] live by their laws’ — and 
return to Antioch (1 Macc. 6.55-63; 2 Macc. 13.23-4). At this 
point, perhaps to placate Judas, he also executed Menelaus (Ant. 
12.383-5), and Alcimus was appointed as the new High Priest. 
However, Lysias and his charge Antiochus V were themselves exe- 
cuted by the latter’s cousin Demetrius I (1 Macc. 7.1-4; 2 Macc. 
14.1-2).?* After being confirmed in office by the new king, Alcimus 
persuaded him to dispatch his deputy Bacchides to deal with Judas. 
The fact that Alcimus had considerable Jewish backing, whereas 
Judas’ support may have been on the wane, might be inferred from 
a number of the Hasidim now seeking peaceful terms from Bac- 
chides.?° Nonetheless, these Hasidim were summarily executed (so 1 
Macc. 7.12—16) and Judas continued to be a thorn in Alcimus’ side, 
which suggests that the revolt had by no means died out. Indeed, 
Nicanor, the governor of Judaea, was now sent to address the 
problem. After negotiations, and possibly a truce, the inevitable 
confrontation ensued, in which Nicanor was defeated and killed. 
Judas commemorated this remarkable victory by declaring another 
annual celebration, Nicanor’s Day (1 Macc. 7.26-50; 2 Macc. 
14.12-15.36). While 2 Maccabees ends on this high note, Judas had 
to seek an alliance with Rome and later suffered defeat and death at 
the hands of an avenging Seleucid army commanded by Bacchides 
(so 1 Macc. 8.1-9.22), suggesting that the Maccabees still fell far 
short of their ultimate goal of Jewish independence. 

However, considerable strides in this direction were made under 
Judas’ successor, his brother Jonathan. He was able to evade Bac- 
chides’ initial advances, gain some respite from the power vacuum 
created by the death of Alcimus, and was thus able to withstand the 
commander’s later attack long enough to force a long-term with- 
drawal (1 Macc. 9). Later he managed to exploit to his own advan- 
tage the competing claims to the Seleucid throne of Demetrius I and 
Alexander Balas,’ gaining from the latter (the eventual winner) 
the title of High Priest in 153 BC and governorship of Judaea a 
few years later (1 Macc. 10.18-20, 59-66). Such privileges were 


24 Demetrius had recently escaped from fourteen years in Roman custody, and 
now assumed the kingship earlier denied him by his uncle Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

25 So Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, p. 290. 

26 The latter posing as a son of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 
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confirmed and augmented by subsequent Seleucid kings likewise 
indebted to Jonathan’s assistance: Demetrius II and Antiochus VI 
(1 Macc. 11).?” Confirmation of the treaty with Rome and a new 
alliance with Sparta suggest that Jonathan may have been plan- 
ning to declare Jewish independence (1 Macc. 12.1-23). However, 
the general Tryphon, with designs on the Seleucid kingship, orches- 
trated a ruse to entrap and eventually execute Jonathan (1 Macc. 
12.39-53; 13.23). 

Simon, the last Maccabee, now had widespread popular support, 
and shrewdly negotiated further major concessions from Demetrius 
II who still hoped to regain the throne. These concessions were 
tantamount to political autonomy, such that it could now be de- 
clared that ‘In the one hundred and seventieth year [143-142 BC] 
the yoke of the Gentiles was removed from Israel ...’ (1 Macc. 
13.41). A stela which was erected and inscribed with the deeds of the 
Maccabean brothers confirmed Simon’s status as High Priest (1 
Macc. 14.27-47).?® Amongst the achievements accredited to Simon 
are the removal of the occupying forces from the Akra and a re- 
newal of the treaties with Rome and Sparta.?” However, peace and 
prosperity were always under threat, both from without and within. 
Demetrius II’s successor, Antiochus VII Sidetes, had to be repelled 
by Simon’s sons, John and Judah; and Simon himself was murdered 
by his own brother-in-law, the Jewish general Ptolemy. Yet there 
can be little doubt that by now much had been achieved through 
the remarkable exploits of the Maccabean brothers. Certainly the 
author of 1 Maccabees is happy to leave his readers with the im- 
pression that the Hasmonean dynasty would now continue from 
strength to strength under the worthy succession of John Hyrcanus 
(1 Macc. 16.23-4). 


2. The suffering and vindication of the people of God: a 
theological analysis of constitutive Maccabean texts 


With a sense of the main historical events and figures involved in the 
Maccabean revolt in place, we now turn to a necessarily brief theo- 


27 The latter, the young son of Alexander Balas, displaced Demetrius II through 
the military assistance of his father’s general Tryphon. 

28 That his powers required official Jewish authorization may intimate that some 
Jews were reluctant to grant them and that negotiations were required (see Sievers, 
The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters, pp. 119-27). 

29 1 Macc. 13.51-2; 14.16-24; 15.15-24. 
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logical analysis of certain texts widely regarded as constitutive of 
the Jewish response to the Maccabean crisis: the Danielic stories 
(Daniel 1-6), and 1 and 2 Maccabees.*° The focus throughout will 
be upon the fundamental and common theme of the suffering and 
vindication of Israel, this coming to sharpest expression in the key 
role of her representative figures: the Torah-obedience of the wise 
and servant-like Danielic heroes; the military exploits of the Mac- 
cabean ‘saviours’; and the efficacious self-sacrifice of the Maccabean 
martyrs. While the Maccabean crisis was no doubt a more complex 
phenomenon than such texts allow, they nevertheless bear witness to 
its impact upon the hearts and minds of the Jewish nation: Israel’s 
God had mercifully acted in and through his faithful representatives 
to rescue and restore his covenant people to himself. 


Israel and the pagan nations: stories of contest and conflict 
in Daniel 1-67! 


The overarching theme of the compositionally bipartite Daniel is 
God’s dramatic deliverance and vindication of his suffering people 
Israel (and/or their representatives) from the oppressive Gentile 
enemy. The origin and development of the stories (Dan. 1-6) is 
traceable to the early post-exilic eastern Diaspora. However, their 
final redaction and combining with the visions (Dan. 7-12) took 
place in Palestine (probably Jerusalem) during the early phase of the 
Maccabean crisis (c. 165-155 BC) — perhaps within the circles of 
the Dwn, ‘the wise’ (Dan. 11.33-5; 12.3).°? Thus the narratives, 
bound up with Daniel as a whole, were thereafter inevitably asso- 
ciated with the Maccabean period, just as their protagonists were 
seen as prototypical martyr figures.°° The individual narratives may 


3° Pobee, Persecution and Martyrdom, pp. 14-19, offers a helpful summary review 
of a wide range of texts bearing upon Jewish martyr theology throughout the Second 
Temple period and beyond. Here comment is confined to those sources proximate to 
the Maccabean crisis; chapter two briefly considers additional pertinent texts and 
traditions in some proximity to Paul’s first-century context. 

31 Notable among the many commentaries: Montgomery, A Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (1927); Plöger, Das Buch Daniel (1965); 
Porteous, Daniel: A Commentary (1965); Delcor, Le livre de Daniel (1971); Hartman 
and Di Lella, The Book of Daniel (1978); Goldingay, Daniel (1989); and Collins, A 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel (1993). 

32 So Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel, pp. 54-9. 

33 Cf. Goldingay, Daniel, pp. xxxvi-xxx; Pobee, Persecution and Martyrdom, p. 14; 
and Agus, The Binding of Isaac and Messiah, pp. 41-3, on later traditions concerning 
Daniel and its martyr-heroes. 
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be considered collectively under the following convenient schema: 
an introductory story, and stories of contest (Dan. 2, 4, 5) and con- 
flict (Dan. 3, 6).°* 

The programmatic opening story (Dan. 1) sets the scene and in- 
troduces the protagonists, and is notable in two key respects. First, 
as throughout Daniel 1-6, Daniel and his companions are charac- 
terized by their wisdom and beauty (Dan. 1.4, 17-20). This might 
signify that they represent the brutalized remnant of Israel now 
coming through the destruction and exile to fulfil and give expres- 
sion to the fourth Servant Song of Isaiah (Isa. 52.13-14; 53.2-3).°° 
Second, they demonstrate their exemplary character and conduct by 
refusing to eat the king’s rich food and drink his wine. In the story’s 
original context, this may have had less to do with strict conformity 
to Jewish food laws as such and more with the broader question of 
Gentile association and assimilation.*° In any event, from a (post-) 
Maccabean standpoint it had everything to do with the willingness 
to suffer and die for the Torah dietary regulations so fundamental to 
the Jewish way of life. That Daniel and his companions were all the 
stronger for their ordeal attested to the power of Israel’s God and 
the vindication of his faithful representatives. 

Daniel’s wisdom figures prominently in the contest stories (Dan. 
2, 4, 5). In the first of these he witnesses to God’s sovereignty by 
being the only one able to ‘make known’ and interpret Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. Again, whatever the original significance of the 
four successive empires to be overthrown by a ‘stone ... cut out by 
no human hand’ (Dan. 2.34-5),°’ in the wake of the Maccabean 
crisis this would have been taken as the movement towards the 
climactic destruction of Antiochus IV Epiphanes and the ensuing 
inauguration of a messianic kingdom.°® The basic message is clear. 
Israel’s faithful God does not dwell ‘with flesh’ (Dan. 2.11) as if 
constrained by mere humanity. Rather he reveals ‘mysteries’ con- 
cerning what is to come: he ‘will set up a kingdom which shall never 


34 See Humphreys, ‘A Life-style for Diaspora: A Study of the Tales of Esther and 
Daniel’. 

35 So Efron, Studies on the Hasmonean Period, p. 107. 

36 So Philip R. Davies, Daniel, pp. 89-90; cf. Goldingay, Daniel, pp. 13, 18-19. 

37 Note Philip R. Davies, Daniel, p. 96, cautions against an uncritical correlation 
of Dan. 2 and 7. 

38 Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel, p. 44. While the symbolic 
stone may well have evoked a range of associations, the inference that a messianic 
interpretation was operative in Josephus’ day seems reasonable from his oblique 
handling of Dan. 2 in Ant. 10.203-10. 
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be destroyed, nor shall its sovereignty be left to another people ... 
and it shall stand for ever’ (Dan. 2.44). A similar theme is played 
out in the following contests (Dan. 4, 5). Only the wise prophet-seer 
Daniel can ‘make known’ because God’s spirit dwells in him (Dan. 
4.6[8]; 5.13-16). Whether the fatal flaw is the Gentile king’s failure 
to heed Daniel and ‘practise righteousness’ by showing mercy to 
the needy (Dan. 4.24[27]), or his arrogance in defiling the sacred 
Jerusalem Temple vessels by their usage in a pagan celebration 
(Dan. 5.1-4), the outcome is the same. Any such king, not least 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, will be humiliated, compelled to acknowl- 
edge Israel’s God, and/or suffer divine destruction (cf. Dan. 4.28- 
34[31-7]; 5.20-1). 

A particularly sharp edge is given to the motif of the suffering and 
vindication of God’s people by the conflict stories (Dan. 3, 6) which 
were especially formative in the later development of martyr narra- 
tives. The Jewish heroes are characterized by their fear of God (so 
the Three),*° or by a peerless servant of God filled with the spirit 
and faith and thus found to be without fault (Daniel).*° They will- 
ingly hand themselves over to affliction rather than worship another 
(false) god. In this way the matter is taken completely out of their 
adversary’s hands. However the king views the ordeal, it is in fact to 
be seen as God’s testing of the faithful. The king is defeated whether 
the victims do (as here) or do not (as, for example, in 2 Macc. 7) 
escape martyrdom, because it is precisely in and through (not from) 
the fiery furnace or the lion’s den that their vindication is effected.*! 
That is, the crucial factor is their willingness to remain faithful and, 
if necessary, suffer on behalf of God and his people. Of course, in 
this instance vindication is dramatically experienced here and now 
through divine deliverance in the form of a heavenly being.*? 

In sum, in the context of the Maccabean crisis, the Danielic stories 
— with their wise and spirit-filled protagonists — issued a clarion call 
to remain obedient to the Jewish way of life in the midst of afflic- 
tion. Israel’s faithful were to be assured that they, like their repre- 


3° Dan. 3.12, 17 (the LXX employs poPéouar). Antiochus IV Epiphanes is, like 
Nebuchadnezzar but unlike Daniel, noted for his arrogance and failure to fear God 
(Dan. 3.13-15; 10.12, 19; 11.12). 

40 Dan. 6.21-4[20-3]. Cf. the description of Daniel in the Greek translations: 6 
800Xos Tot soð (Dan.Th. 6.21[20]); Sıkaıoovvn èv poi eupe6n (Dan.LXX 6.23); and 
EmioTeuoev êv TH He autou (Dan.Th. 6.24[23]). 

41 See Goldingay, Daniel, pp. 73-4. 

42 Dan. 3.25; 6.23[22]. On the former, cf. Dan.LXX 3.92 (öuoiopa &yy&Aou Seo) 
and Dan.Th. 3.92 (dpoia vie Heo0). 
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sentative heroes would, even in and through their suffering, be 
delivered and vindicated by their sovereign God. 


Israel and her conquering heroes: the saviours of the 
people of Israel in 1 Maccabees*? 


I have already drawn extensively from 1 Maccabees in providing a 
historical reconstruction of the Maccabean crisis. In what follows 
our attention is restricted to a brief estimation of the latent theo- 
logical perspective of what is otherwise an apologia for the Hasmo- 
nean dynasty (see 1 Macc. 5.62).** Once again the emerging unify- 
ing theme is that of the suffering but ultimate vindication of the 
people of God. This may be illustrated by reference to various as- 
pects of the character and conduct of the Jewish protagonists and 
their enemies, the nature of the struggle in which they are engaged, 
and the dramatic final outcome of their efforts to rescue and restore 
the nation. 

Israel’s enemy was both without and within. Certainly she had to 
contend with her Gentile adversaries. At best, they were devious 
overseers with vested interests whose policies could never be trusted. 
At worst, typically in Antiochus IV Epiphanes, they were tyrants 
whose will was enacted with brutal oppression. However, in all this 
they were aided by certain ‘lawless men’ who ‘abandoned the holy 
covenant ... and sold themselves to do evil’ (1 Macc. 1.11-16). 
Designated ‘those troubling the people [oi rap&ooovrss Tov Aadv]’, 
these apostate Jews were responsible for much evil ‘among the sons 
of Israel’ — with Alcimus’ complicity in the deception and murder of 
the worthy Hasidim just one notable case in point (1 Macc. 3.5; 
7.12-23). 

In brief, what was at stake was the Jewish way of life; the re- 
pressive measures of the enemy, climaxing in the persecution and 
suffering under Antiochus IV Epiphanes, were designed to replace 
Israel’s central symbols — Temple, Torah, circumcision, and so 
forth — with various Hellenistic distinctives. Given the nature of the 


43 On 1 Maccabees in general, see, for example, Abel, Les livres des Maccabees 
(1949); Schunck, Die Quellen des 1. und 11. Makkabäerbuches (1954); Goldstein, I 
Maccabees (1976); Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. ITI (1986), pp. 180- 
5; Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus (1989), pp. 151-70; Sievers, The Hasmoneans and 
Their Supporters (1990), pp. 1-4; and Bartlett, 7 Maccabees (1998). 

44 A view pressed hard by Goldstein, J Maccabees, pp. 4-26, 64-78. 
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conflict, many faithful Jews were prepared to undergo martyrdom 
rather than violate Torah (1 Macc. 1.57, 60-3).*? Others, while also 
willing to give up their lives, decided to resort to armed resistance, 
galvanized under the leadership of the Maccabees. 

The Maccabees are characterized throughout by their zeal: the 
devout Mattathias (1 Macc. 2.23-6); Judas and his ‘body of faithful 
men [ExkAnolav moröv] (1 Macc. 3.13, 45, 58-9); Jonathan, ready 
to imitate his martyred brother Judas (1 Macc. 9.23); and, finally, 
Simon, likewise willing to emulate his brothers and die for Torah, 
Temple and Israel (1 Macc. 13.3-6).*° Their zeal is directed at 
Gentile and Jewish apostates alike. Initially this takes the form of 
guerilla resistance, and includes such counter-measures as tearing 
down pagan altars and enforcing circumcision of uncircumcised 
Jewish boys (1 Macc. 2.45—6). Later they are able to take vengeance 
upon the Gentile victimizers of their Jewish brethren (1 Macc. 5). As 
an emerging force, they are in a position to compel the Seleucids to 
settle terms — literally, ‘give the right hand [8156van Se€1dv]’ (1 Macc. 
6.58) — and to allow them to live according to Torah. And under 
Jonathan they become power-brokers, advancing their own cause 
by means of treaties with the superpower Rome (1 Macc. 12.1- 
23). 

This advance towards national independence is taken as the out- 
working of God’s covenant purposes for the nation Israel through 
the exemplary endeavours of her representatives, the Maccabees. 
They are inspired by Israel’s heroes of the past (1 Macc. 4.9, 30) 
in whose tradition they stand (1 Macc. 2.49--60).*° They are guided 
by Torah (1 Macc. 3.48, 56), and enabled by the ‘strength [that] 


45 Martyrdom does not play the pivotal role in 1 Maccabees that (as we shall see) 
it clearly does in 2 Maccabees. This need not be construed as a tacit disparagement of 
its merits; rather, it may simply reflect the particular aim of 1 Maccabees to chart the 
successes of the Maccabean resistance. 

46 Cf. Ant. 13.198-9, including Simon’s declaration to his supporters that ‘you are 
not without a leader [ryeuövos] who is able to suffer and do the greatest things on 
your behalf [ürrtp Uudv)’. 

47 Official letters figure prominently in these negotiations. A notable feature of this 
correspondence is a certain ambivalence: while repeated reference is made to the 
Gentile allies as ‘brethren’ (see 1 Macc. 12.6, 7, 11) — perhaps attesting to the earnest- 
ness with which the alliance is sought — there are also various disclaimers to the effect 
that those having Torah and God on their side have no need of such treaties (1 Macc. 
12.9, 15). 

48 Cf. Ant. 12.290-2, referring to the exemplary forefathers ‘who because of their 
righteousness’ won many battles against much larger forces. 
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comes from heaven’.*? Indeed, they are the defenders and saviours 
of Israel, their removal of ‘those who troubled the people [oi tap- 
cooovtes TOV Aaov]’ acclaimed as that which ‘turned away wrath 
from Israel’ (1 Macc. 3.5, 8; cf. 1.64).°° Upon their self-sacrificial 
deaths, they are mourned, entombed, and — like the festivals 
commemorating their victories (Hannukah, Nicanor’s Day) — are 
thereafter remembered throughout the nation (1 Macc. 2.70; 
9.19-21; 12.25-30).°! The outcome of their remarkable exploits 
climaxes with the removal of the Gentile yoke and the inauguration 
of what is tantamount to a new age/order under Simon. Lauded 
for his ‘faithfulness’ and ‘justice and loyalty [8ika1ooWvn Kai TrioTis]’ 
to the nation (1 Macc. 14.35), Simon is invested with sweeping 
powers: 


And the Jews and their priests decided that Simon should 
be their leader and high priest for ever, until a trustworthy 
prophet should arise ... and that he should be clothed in 
purple and wear gold. And none of the people or priests 
shall be permitted to nullify any of these decisions or to 
oppose what he says ... Whoever acts contrary to these 
decisions or nullifies them shall be liable to punishment. (1 
Macc. 14.41--5) 


Through the divinely inspired and zealous leadership of the 
Maccabees, Israel’s Torah-obedient Jewish way of life had been 
upheld. Indeed, the nation’s ‘saviours’ had defeated the enemy — 
both the Gentiles and Jewish apostates — and thereby vindicated the 
nation and her God. Israel now enjoyed a religio-political autonomy 
not seen since King David. Such an achievement would live long in 
the memories of subsequent generations, not least amongst those 
first-century Jews disaffected with Roman rule, and who were thus 
looking for a trustworthy leader who would regain the glory of the 
Maccabees. 


49 1 Macc. 3.19; cf. 4.10, 24. This is the familiar motif of the holy war (cf. Exod. 
15.15-16; 23.27-8; etc.) which, as is the more clearly seen in 2 Maccabees and espe- 
cially Daniel 7-12, presupposes the synergism of God’s heavenly host with the Mac- 
cabees’ earthly army. 

5° This makes explicit what is otherwise implicit in 1 Maccabees, namely, that 
Israel’s afflictions are a function of God’s anger at her covenant transgression. 

51 Cf. Ant. 13.212, which follows 1 Macc. 12.30 in suggesting that the seven pyr- 
amids purportedly built in connection with Jonathan’s tomb ‘have been preserved to 
this day’. 
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Dying and rising with Israel: the Maccabean martyrs and 
the rescue and restoration of Judaism in 2 Maccabees°? 


The abridgement of a five-volume work, no longer extant, by an 
otherwise unknown Jason of Cyrene, 2 Maccabees offers itself as a 
‘historical narrative’ (2 Macc. 2.23-32) covering the early period of 
the Maccabean crisis (175-161 BC). Though complementing the 
information provided in 1 Maccabees 1-7, in virtue of certain dis- 
tinctives it warrants examination in its own right. Here I shall briefly 
trace the outworking of its stated theme: the rescue and restoration 
of Israel via the divine grace ‘from heaven to those who strove 
zealously on behalf of Judaism [Utép tot louSatouot]’ (2 Macc. 
2.19-22). In the course of this, particular attention will be paid to 
the pivotal role of the Maccabean martyrs in precipitating the cli- 
mactic vindication of the afflicted people of God. 

By way of an overture to the work as a whole, the introductory 
episode involving Heliodorus’ attempt to plunder the Temple (2 Macc. 
3) graphically illustrates the substance of the problem (the Gentile 
assault on Judaism due to Israel’s sin) and foreshadows the nature 
of the solution (the penitent invocation of help from heaven).°? 
However, once again the enemy comprises not only Gentiles — 
principally, the arrogant Antiochus IV Epiphanes and his dissem- 
bling emissaries — but also Jewish apostates. Foremost among the 
latter are the High Priests Jason and Menelaus, complicit in the 
nation’s regression from Judaism towards Hellenism (2 Macc. 4).°* 
Likewise the nadir of the Jewish suffering is reached when they are 
compelled to forsake the Torah and their Temple is desecrated. 
Such was the situation that ‘a man could ... [not] so much as con- 
fess himself to be a Jew’ (2 Macc. 6.6).°° Furthermore, Israel was 


52 See Abel, Les livres des Maccabees (1949); Habicht, 2 Makkabäerbuch (1976); 
Doran, Temple Propaganda (1981); Goldstein, IT Maccabees (1983); Bar-Kochva, 
Judas Maccabaeus (1989), pp. 170-85; Sievers, The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters 
(1990), pp. 4-10 (who suggests that 2 Maccabees may be of Pharisaic provenance); 
and van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs (1997), especially pp. 17-57. 

53 The designation of God as ‘the Sovereign of Spirits’ is otherwise absent from the 
LXX; however it, and the comparable ‘Lord of the Spirits’ (J Enoch 38.2, 4, 6) seems 
to imply that Israel’s God is ruler over all creation, both heaven and earth. 

54 Cf. Judaism (lovSaiouds) and Hellenism (EAAnviouds) (2 Macc. 2.21; 4.13), 
the latter the earliest known instance of the term with the extended meaning ‘Greek 
culture’. 

55 This observation is unparalleled in the pertinent Jewish literature (so Goldstein, 
II Maccabees, p. 276). 
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caught up not only in a struggle to retain her national identity, but 
in an assault of cosmic proportion directed at the Creator God upon 
whom her very existence depended.°® 

What is latent in 1 Maccabees is made quite explicit by our pres- 
ent author: the ultimate cause of Israel’s ‘misery’ (2 Macc. 6.9b) is 
that its apostasy has provoked God’s wrath (2 Macc. 4.16-17; 5.17- 
20). However, there is yet hope of future reconciliation (2 Macc. 
5.20b). Israel’s present suffering is the merciful outworking of divine 
discipline through its Gentile enemies. It is designed both to bring 
Israel to repentance (thereby averting further wrath) and to increase 
the sins of its tormentors (thereby leading them to final destruction). 
In this way God will vindicate his oppressed people and uphold his 
own name (2 Macc. 6.12-17). 

Crucial to Israel’s repentance and eventual restoration is the role 
of the Maccabean martyrs. Just as the conflict stories in Daniel 3 
and 6 indicated that deliverance could be effected in and through 
suffering, so in 2 Maccabees the torment and death of the martyrs is 
the means whereby Judas and his army receive the divine help 
needed to rescue and renew the nation. The first of two central 
martyr narratives concerns the aged scribe Eleazar (2 Macc. 6.18- 
31).°’ The worthy Eleazar resisted all attempts to ‘compel [&va- 
y«aoo]’ him to violate Torah food laws by eating pork. He is ‘pri- 
vately [kat’ iSiav]’ urged by long-standing — though now apostate — 
acquaintances to save his life by simply ‘pretending’ to eat idol 
meat.°® However, he refuses on the grounds that such pretence 
would be unworthy of his long and exemplary ‘way of life [&vao- 
Tpopń] and could mislead Jewish youths who might assume he had 
indeed gone over to an alien religion. He fears God rather than 
his Gentile tormentors, and is confident that his self-sacrifice is 
known to the Lord.*? Thus, he goes ‘at once [ev@éeos]’ (2 Macc. 6.28) 
to torture and martyrdom, leaving the nation with ‘an example of 
nobility and a memorial of courage’ (2 Macc. 6.28b-31). 


56 An early indication of this cosmic dimension is the heavenly warfare above 
Jerusalem which foreshadowed Antiochus’ desecration of the Temple (2 Macc. 5.2-4; 
cf. 3.25-6; 10.29-30; 11.8; 12.22; 15.27). 

57 While there is little doubt that martyrdoms did occur during the Maccabean 
crisis (and that a work such as Daniel would have inspired such resolve), it is self- 
evident that these exemplary and highly thematic stories are comprised of traditional 
elements. 

58 Cf. UmroKpivoyan at 2 Macc. 6.21, 24; and Urréxpiois at 6.24. 

5° And confident that the nature of his self-sacrifice ‘is clear to the Lord in his holy 
knowledge’ (2 Macc. 6.30). 
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Eleazar’s self-sacrifice is an immediate source of inspiration: seven 
young brothers and their admirable mother likewise defy all efforts 
to compel them to eat swine flesh, preferring to ‘give up [1po- 
SiScou1]’ their lives rather than ‘transgress [trapaBaiveo]’ the laws of 
their fathers (2 Macc. 7.1-42).°° Not even promises of riches and 
prestige can induce them to ‘turn away [ueroriönui]’ from the way 
of their forefathers, nor can their mother be convinced to ‘persuade 
[trei8co]’ them to forbear their resolve. The distinctive emphases of 
the narrative are readily discernible. (i) The martyrs are ready to 
suffer and die for Torah, Israel and God.°! (ii) This is understood to 
be the outworking of divine discipline for sin, both theirs and that 
of the nation as a whole.°? (iii) The hope which sustains them 
throughout is the punishment of their wicked enemies,°* and their 
own reconciliation and resurrection®* — the latter consonant with, 
and an eternal expression of, the covenant life to which they have 
been faithful (2 Macc. 7.36). 

Whether these martyrdoms are to be viewed as examples of vi- 
carious atonement or simply as efficacious is a matter which con- 
tinues to be debated.°° In any event, our author is in no doubt as to 
their outcome, as a select reference to the ensuing sequence of events 
readily illustrates. At once we learn that the early success of Judas’ 
men — who now ‘secretly entered [traperotropevduevoi] the villages’ 
and ‘enlisted those who had continued in the Jewish faith [ev 1a 
lovSatoua]’ — is attributable to the fact that the martyrs’ sacrifice 
had redirected God’s wrath away from Israel and towards its en- 
emies (2 Macc. 8.1-5, 28, 30). Thus, Judas’ forces now have a keener 
perspective upon the task at hand, always ‘keeping before their eyes’ 
the Gentiles’ attempt at ‘the overthrow of their ancestral way of life 


60 Goldstein, JI Maccabees, pp. 296ff, discusses the vexed question of the loca- 
tion(s) which this narrative presupposes, positing that there may have been three 
versions of the story with the locus of the martyrs’ place(s) of origin, arrest and death 
varying between Jerusalem and Antioch. 

61 2 Mace. 7.2, 6, 9, 16, 23, 28. 

62 2 Macc. 7.18-19, 32-3; the references to ‘we’ probably include Israel as a 
whole. 

63 2 Macc. 7.17, 19, 31, 34-5, 37. 

64 2 Mace. 7.9 (cf. Dan. 12.2), 11, 14, 23, 29, 33. See Kellermann, Auferstanden in 
den Himmel, pp. 38-40, 54-9. 

65 The former is rejected by many, including Kellermann, ibid., pp. 12, 78; Gold- 
stein, IJ Maccabees, p. 337. However, the martyrs’ representative role and the stated 
desire that their willing deaths bring about divine mercy (2 Macc. 7.37—8) might argue 
in its favour. See the discussion by van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs, pp. 140ff., 
who suggests that ‘the idea of a vicarious death is conveyed in 2 Macc. 7’, p. 141. 
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[tiv Tts mpoyovirfis TroAITelas KaTé&AvoIv]’. In this they are also 
conscious of the heavenly power at work in and through their will- 
ingness ‘to die for their laws and their country’ as participants in 
divine reconciliation (2 Macc. 8.12-29). Indeed, they are deemed 
invulnerable because of their zeal for the laws of their Defender God 
(2 Macc. 8.36). 

Thus, the great reversal now quickly approaches its climax. In a 
dramatic juxtaposition, the arrogant Antiochus IV Epiphanes — who 
had presumed to ‘touch the stars of heaven’ — suffers an ignominious 
demise, whereas Judas is able to restore the Temple cult (2 Macc. 
10.1-8).°° While all the trappings of the human dimension of the 
ongoing warfare are always in near view, it is evident throughout that 
Judas’ angelically assisted victories represent the outworking of 
God’s mercy upon Israel.°’ In essence, ‘the Hebrews’ are invinci- 
ble.°® Thus after negotiations and a truce between Judas and Nica- 
nor have been undermined,°? the outcome of the ensuing final battle 
is never in doubt. Indeed, two events foreshadow its outcome. First, 
the priests implore God to defend the Temple (2 Macc. 14.34—6). 
Second, the author interposes another martyr narrative involving 
a certain Razi, revered as ‘father of the Jews’ and one who ‘had 
been accused of Judaism [lovSaiopot], and for Judaism [UTEP tot 
louSaicpot] ... with all zeal risked body and life’ (2 Macc. 14.37-8). 
Rather than suffer the ignominy of Gentile arrest and injury, Razi 
dies nobly by taking his own life, confident that ‘the Lord of Life 
and spirit’ would restore his body to him (2 Macc. 14.46). 

With this, Judas’ victory — and the realization of our author’s 
theme - is assured. In rallying his men for the final conflict Judas 
urges confidence in their ‘help from heaven’, exhorts them from the 
law and the prophets, and recalls former victories (2 Macc. 15.7-9). 
Finally he relates a dream or waking vision in which the noble 
(martyred?) Onias HI appeared to him together with the prophet 
Jeremiah. The great prophet is said to intercede in heaven on behalf 
of the people and their city, and furnishes Judas with a holy sword 


66 2 Macc. 9.1-10.9; cf. Isa. 14.12-19; Dan. 8.9-12. 

67 See 2 Macc. 10.14-11.15 (especially 10.29—30, 38; 11.6, 8-9). 

68 2 Macc. 11.13; cf. the reference to ‘the Hebrews’ at 2 Macc. 7.31, attesting to 
the common cause of both tortured and battle-fallen martyrs. 

6% Nicanor and Judas first ‘exchange pledges of friendship [Sova Kai AaPeiv 
SeEids]’ and meet ‘privately [kar iöiav]’ to agree terms, with mutual admiration en- 
suing (so 2 Macc. 14.19-25). 
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with which to strike down his adversaries (2 Macc. 15.12—16).7° 
Thus, just as in Hezekiah’s miraculous victory over Sennacherib (2 
Kings 18.13-19.36), so now God manifests his righteousness in Ju- 
das’ triumphant conquest of Nicanor (2 Macc. 15.20-7). 

Clearly 2 Maccabees’ central concern is consonant with that of 
the Danielic stories and 1 Maccabees: God’s vindication of his af- 
flicted faithful. More in view is the crucial role played by the exem- 
plary Maccabean martyrs, who repudiate all efforts to compel them 
to transgress Torah and turn away from Judaism. Divine discipline 
is devolved upon their suffering and deaths on behalf of errant 
Israel; and it is precisely in virtue of this that God’s wrath now gives 
way to mercy. The great reversal which reconciled Israel to God is 
immediately worked out in national life. The nation is rescued and 
restored through the divine grace manifest in the ‘strength from 
heaven’ which empowered Judas’ zealous army to one miraculous 
victory after another. And the longevity of that achievement is at- 
tested in the fact that even in the author’s own day Jerusalem still 
remained in the possession of the ‘Hebrews’ (2 Macc. 15.37).7! 

It need not be disputed that our extant (Jewish) sources have 
oversimplified and overdrawn various aspects of the Maccabean re- 
volt. Its origin and outworking must have been highly complex. As 
already noted, the precipitous persecutions of Antiochus IV Epiph- 
anes might well be attributed to a volatile mixture of various social 
and religio-political factors. Certainly the starkly portrayed dichot- 
omy between the protagonists — Gentiles and apostate Hellenizers 
versus Torah-obedient Israel — masks what was no doubt a much 
more fluid spectrum of positions. Furthermore, the path towards 
eventual liberation from Seleucid rule cannot have been a rapid or 
effortless one. Hard-fought victories would have been accompanied 
by notable setbacks, and enduring success attained largely through 
the all too pragmatic means of military and political manoeuvring. 

Nonetheless, it remains remarkable that what started out as no 
more than a guerrilla warfare aimed at the restoration of the dese- 
crated Temple ended up with Israel’s political independence under 
the Hasmonean dynasty. Thus it is not surprising that in those 


7° Cf. I Enoch 90.19, 34. 

71 That is, those pious Jews who gave of themselves in the Jewish cause (cf. 2 
Macc. 7.31; 11.13), perhaps an implied critique of those falling short of their example 
(such as the later Hasmoneans). 
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Jewish literary witnesses proximate to the period, and (as we shall 
see) in the memory of later generations of Jews, the Maccabean 
revolt was of enormous significance. Through the eyes of religio- 
political fervour, God had mercifully acted in and through the effi- 
cacious blood of the martyrs and the zeal of his holy army to ensure 
the survival of Judaism and the (re)establishment of a people cov- 
enanted to himself. However, what may already be implicit at cer- 
tain junctures in a text such as 2 Maccabees, becomes all the more 
apparent under the deficiencies of the Hasmonean dynasty and its 
eventual capitulation to Roman rule in 63 BC: ever-sinful Israel 
continued to experience affliction from which it still required divine 
deliverance. 


3. Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’ and emerging messianic 
expectations 


In what now follows I seek to outline and trace certain aspects of a 
notable development which arose out of the Maccabean context in 
relation to Israel’s continued desire for deliverance and vindication, 
namely, the prominent role of the Danielic ‘one like a son of man’ 
within ongoing messianic expectations concerning a redeemer and 
ruler figure who would rescue and restore Gentile-oppressed Israel. 
It may be acknowledged at the outset that the complex and dispa- 
rate nature of the pertinent sources renders them open to a certain 
range of reconstructions.’ Thus critics rightly resist any tendency 
towards a simplistic and synthesized concept of the Messiah, and 
similarly any monolithic estimation of the ‘one like a son of man’. 
Nonetheless, with due caution and some indebtedness to recent 
illuminating studies, it may be suggested that there is evidence for 
the development of a prevalent and coherent Jewish messianic expec- 
tation by the time of Jesus and Paul, and that an important aspect 
of this entailed the messianic associations of Daniel’s ‘one like a son 
of man’. In this way the traditions and hopes of the Maccabean 
period continued to be a source of inspiration for an Israel whose 
deliverance from Seleucid oppression was superseded by subser- 


72 As is immediately evident when comparing even a selection of recent studies: for 
example, Neusner et al. (eds.), Judaisms and Their Messiahs (1987); Charlesworth 
(ed.), The Messiah (1992); Collins, The Scepter and the Star (1995); Pomykala, The 
Davidic Dynasty Tradition in Early Judaism (1995); Cohn-Sherbok, The Jewish Mes- 
siah (1997); Oegema, The Anointed and His People (1998). 
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vience under Roman rule. Moreover, as we shall see, this correlation 
between the Maccabean period, the Danielic ‘one like a son of man’, 
and messianic expectation bears upon our subsequent assessment of 
Paul’s christologically governed remarks in Galatians 1-2. 


The development of Jewish messianic expectations 


The case for a widespread and coherent Jewish messianism has re- 
cently been made with some force in William Horbury’s notable 
monograph.” Here messianism is broadly understood as the expec- 
tation of a pre-eminent divinely approved ruler, and is deemed 
traceable from its Old Testament origins to the Second Temple 
period and beyond. Although the extensive evidence analysed and 
correlated is wide-ranging, and thus at points susceptible to alter- 
native estimations, overall Horbury’s largely exegetical argument is 
impressive and its essential elements and conclusions worthy of 
careful consideration. 

From at least the second century BC onwards the Old Testament 
designation of Israel’s king as ‘the Lord’s Anointed’ (1 Sam. 24.7[6], 
etc.) had often become abbreviated to ‘(the) Anointed’ in reference 
to a divinely appointed ruler, and regularly used in a manner which 
suggested that this reference was readily and widely understood. 
First-century linguistic evidence of this is found in the use of yecoias 
(messias) in the Greek New Testament (at John 1.42; 4.25), which is 
a transliteration of the Aramaic xmw7 (meshiha), corresponding to 
the Hebrew m’w7[n] ((ha-)mashiah). This indicates that by this time 
the term xmw? (‘the Anointed’) was quite current in the Jewish 
vernacular; that it had a technical sense such that it required trans- 
literation into Greek;’* and that it corresponded to a readily recog- 
nized idea that required no further clarification. Horbury is able to 
show that the idiomatic and vernacular use of ‘Messiah’ without 
additional explanation is attested in a wide range of Jewish litera- 
ture from at least Daniel 9.25-6 onwards.’° From all this he con- 
cludes that the limited literary instances of the term need not be in- 
terpreted as a lack of interest in the Messiah; that consistent usage 
questions the common claim that messianism was divergent and 


73 Horbury, Jewish Messianism. 

74 Although, of course, the term was also translated into Greek as xpıoTös (chris- 
tos). 

15 Horbury, Jewish Messianism, pp. 9-11. 
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variable; that messianic expectation is marked by quite detailed 
accounts of the Messiah’s ‘advent, wars, and reign’; and that Old 
Testament vocabulary and contexts provide the origins of the 
term ‘Messiah’ and the essential aspects of all that it subsequently 
evoked. 7° 

Indeed, Horbury goes on to argue that the manner in which the 
Old Testament was edited, collected and shaped in the post-exilic 
period reflects a vibrant ongoing messianic hope. Here an important 
contributing factor was the wider political context within which this 
process took place. The prominent role and influence of monarchi- 
cal governments during wide-ranging conflicts of the Persian and 
Greek period, reinforced by non-Israelite oracles conveying nation- 
alist hopes and fears, clearly influenced Israel’s own concept of 
kingship and nationalism. The impact of this is especially evident 
in the growth of the Old Testament, not least in the way in which 
the Pentateuch, Prophets and Psalms taken together ‘offer a single 
striking series of oracles expressing national aspiration in the form 
of hopes for a coming king’.”’ Moreover, within the Old Testament 
itself one may discern certain ‘messianic prototypes’ which also 
collectively contribute to broadly based developments in Jewish 
messianic expectation: Moses; David; the servant of Isaiah 53; the 
smitten shepherd of Zechariah 13.7; and the ‘Son of man’ in Daniel 
7.78 In sum, the Old Testament offers ample evidence of a deep- 
rooted, cohesive and influential Jewish messianic expectation at the 
beginning of the Second Temple period. 

That being the case, it is not surprising that Horbury finds reasons 
to challenge the claim that there was a ‘messianological vacuum’ 
between the fifth and second centuries.’° In addition to the evidence 
in connection with the formation of the Old Testament, Horbury 
discusses in some detail a number of important elements.°° He notes 
an intense focus in the biblical literature of the Persian period upon 
both God as king and the kingdom of God (albeit without explicit 
reference to a Messiah figure). There is also a developed range of 


76 Ibid., p. 12. 

77 Tbid., pp. 26-7, with various pertinent references at pp. 27-9. This would lead 
to later developments as other oracles were interpreted messianically, and with 
greater precision concerning the anticipated profile of the expected ruler, as is evident 
from the second-century LXX (at Num. 24.7; Hab. 2.3) and Qumran’s 4Q285, so pp. 
29-30. 

78 Tbid., pp. 31-4. 

7° So especially Collins, The Scepter and the Star, pp. 31-8, 40. 

80 Horbury, Jewish Messianism, pp. 36-63. 
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messianic interpretations in the period after Alexander the Great, 
involving a sequence of exegetical interconnections, which are built 
into the LXX Pentateuch. Moreover, Horbury argues that the ab- 
sence of explicit reference to messianic hope in most of the largely 
second-century texts of the Apocrypha is mitigated by the Davidic 
expectation evident in Sirach and 1 Maccabees. Additionally, a lively 
and expanding messianism during this period is nonetheless readily 
apparent in the roughly contemporary Qumran texts, a develop- 
ment further attested in the apocalypses from the end of the Hero- 
dian period (e.g., 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch). The cumulative weight of 
the available data causes Horbury to conclude that messianic expec- 
tation was more persistent and active throughout the Second Temple 
period than has normally been recognized. 

Yet given the sheer range of the evidence in question, can it also 
be claimed that this Jewish messianism was coherent and con- 
centrated upon the expectation of a divinely approved king? Hor- 
bury considers two factors which together suggest an affirmative 
answer. In biblical and post-biblical passages the hoped-for Messiah 
is closely connected with the sequence of Jewish kings and rulers, 
a continual association which provided a certain cohesion to mes- 
sianic expectation. Additionally, the messianic interpretation of 
Jewish rule can also be seen in certain significant respects as a 
counterpart to prevailing conceptions of the Gentile ruler-cult, this 
being a further important factor in coalescing and shaping Jewish 
messianic expectations and rhetoric during this period.®! 

Horbury then complements his positive case for coherence by 
countering the common claim that there are at least three aspects 
of Jewish messianism which seem to confound attempts to argue 
for coherence. First, he dismisses the idea that an emphasis upon 
a sovereign God’s own deliverance of Israel necessarily implied a 
considerably diminished or even absent messianic expectation. The 
supposed near silence of certain sources on messianism is often 
questionable and, even when apparent, its significance can be ac- 
counted for in ways that are not incompatible with a concomitant 
messianic hope. Second, also to be rejected is the idea that angelic 
figures envisaged as heaven-sent deliverers necessarily precluded the 


81 Horbury, ibid., pp. 68-77, considers three especially pertinent aspects of the 
ruler-cult: ‘its capacity for integration with ancestral religion, its characteristically 
exuberant form of praise and prayer, and the variegated pattern of Jewish reaction to 
it, through participation as well as opposition’, p. 69. 
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role of an earthly messianic ruler. On the contrary, a biblical pattern 
variously traceable from the Exodus narratives onwards, strongly 
suggests that the two were often closely coordinated. (Further obser- 
vations on this matter will be made in connection with our ensuing 
discussion of Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’). Thirdly, in similar 
fashion one may also disallow the contention that in cases where 
the Messiah is characterized by angelic and superhuman traits,®? 
this constrasts significantly with the usual Jewish perception of the 
Messiah as a human figure. There is sufficient biblical precedent to 
suggest that the Messiah could be viewed as the earthly embodiment 
of an angel-like spirit.°° In sum, the case for a pervasive and co- 
herent Jewish messianism would seem to be more compelling than 
has often been allowed. 


The Maccabean period, messianic expectations and the 
Danielic ‘one like a son of man’ 


Within the wider framework of the broadly based Jewish messian- 
ism outlined above, particular attention may now be directed to- 
wards the significant role of Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’ in rela- 
tion to ongoing messianic expectations. Initially, I revisit and reject 
claims of a ‘messianological vacuum’ with particular reference to 
the Maccabean period. The focus then turns to a consideration of 
the much controverted matter of the identity of the ‘one like a son of 
man’ figure within the context of Daniel itself. Finally there follows 
a survey of the evidence for a decidedly messianic interpretation of 
this figure in a range of pertinent texts in the Second Temple period. 

It has already been observed that the use of the Hebrew mwaj] 
((ha-)mashiah) at Daniel 9.25-6 (a text of Maccabean provenance) 
with very little explanation is an early extant instance of the overall 
evidence for the widespread currency of the term ‘Messiah’.°* Yet it 
has often been argued that ‘there is no evidence of messianism at the 
time of the Maccabean revolt’, as throughout the Second Temple 


82 As, for example, in 4 Ezra, also considered further below. 

83 The background lies in the LXX’s estimation of God as the lord of angels and 
spirits, and in the spiritual and superhuman portrayals which arise out of the exalted 
features of various messianic texts in the Hebrew Scriptures, and which are amply 
attested post-LXX Pentateuch biblical interpretation; so Horbury, Jewish Messian- 
ism, pp. 86-7, with evidence on this and related themes in a wide range of literature at 
pp. 87-108. 

84 Tn Dan. 9.25 the term probably designates as ‘anointed’ either Zerubabbel (as 
the legitimate ruler) or Joshua (as the ruling high priest), and at Dan. 9.26 possibly 
Onias III (cf. 2 Macc. 4.34; Dan. 11.22). 
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period.°° As noted above, the latter and wider claim has been 
countered by Horbury; but his various arguments may be drawn 
upon further with particular reference to the Maccabean period. Of 
immediate note are Qumran documents, most of which are roughly 
contemporary with texts such as 1 and 2 Maccabees, and a number 
of which variously attest to an active messianism throughout the 
Hasmonean period. We might also recall the broad influence of the 
Gentile ruler-cult upon Jewish conceptions of kingship (noted 
above),°° which was sharply and negatively felt with Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes’ imposition of pagan worship upon the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple cult, evoking the nationalist response reviewed earlier from 1 
and 2 Maccabees. In such a climate one might expect some traces of 
messianic aspirations in the Maccabean literature. 

Consideration of any evidence in this direction may begin by 
noting the fact that narratives such as 1 and 2 Maccabees, with their 
martyr-like heroes, express strong hopes for national redemption 
through themes such as divine consolation, ingathering to Zion and 
vengeance upon Israel’s enemies (so, for example, 2 Macc. 1.24-9; 
2.17-18), themes which can readily evoke a messianic ingathering.®” 
Indeed, the Maccabean books indicate something of an overlap be- 
tween kingship and messianism, with their lofty portrayals of kings 
and high priests which ‘surround contemporary rulers with a messi- 
anic atmosphere’.®® Yet, although the Maccabees are hailed as the 
saviours of Israel, and the kingdom and priesthood have been re- 
stored to the nation under the Hasmoneans, complete divine deliv- 
erance in the form of a messianic ingathering has yet to take place. 
Nonetheless, that this may at least be in view could be inferred from 
the dying words of Mattathias, who holds up King David as an 
exemplar for his sons — a David who, “because he was merciful, in- 
herited the throne of the kingdom for ever’ (1 Macc. 2.57). Thus, ‘a 
specifically Davidic messianic element should not therefore be ex- 
cluded from the Maccabean future hopes .. .’8° 

Much more controversial is the claim that there is also a messi- 
anic aspect to the ‘one like a son of man’ figure in Daniel 7, a text 


85 So Collins, ‘Jesus and the Messiahs of Israel’, p. 288. 

86 Not least during the second-century conflicts between the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies which gave rise to the vision of wars between ‘the king of the north’ and 
“the king of the south’ in Dan. 11, and also found expression in the nationalist oracles 
of the four kingdoms in Daniel. 

87 See Pss. Sol. 17.26, 42-4; 4 Ezra 13.3940. 

88 Horbury, Jewish Messianism, p. 56. 

8° Ibid., p. 57. 
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likewise of Maccabean provenance.?° A range of often highly nuanced 
and occasionally overlapping interpretative options concerning the 
precise identity and significance of this human-like figure may be 
conveniently considered under three main categories.?! 

(1) A collective symbol for victorious (faithful) Israel. This view, 
infrequent in earlier interpretations, has been advocated by many 
modern commentators.?? It is argued that inasmuch as the ‘four 
beasts’ represent four kings/kingdoms (Dan. 7.17), the parallel 
human-like figure most naturally denotes Israel, a claim strength- 
ened if an implied identification with the ‘saints’ (Dan. 7.18) — 


understood as Israel — is allowed. Against this it has been contended 


the identification with the ‘saints’,?* and perhaps also of the ‘saints’ 


with the Jewish people, is by no means certain.°* 

(2) A heavenly being: an exalted angel and/or a manifestation of 
God himself. Although absent in traditional exegesis, a more recent 
and increasingly popular view argues that the ‘one like a son of 
man’ is an exalted angelic deliverer (probably Michael)? and/or a 


°° Certain historical allusions indicate that Daniel 7-12 was completed during the 
early stages of the Maccabean crisis, prior to the death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
and the rededication of the Temple (c. 165-164 BC). Thus, for example, readily dis- 
cernible are thinly veiled references to Antiochus’ initial injurious decrees (Dan. 7.25); 
Jewish complicity in his actions (Dan. 9.27; 11.30); and the desecration of the Temple 
cult (Dan. 8.9-12, 22-5; 9.24-7). Particularly noteworthy is the extended ex eventu 
prophecy of known historical events leading up to and climaxing with Antiochus’ 
persecutions (Dan. 11.2-39), followed by an actual but imprecise prediction of his 
death (Dan. 11.40-5). 

°1 Among the many surveys, see Casey, The Son of Man, pp. 24-40; Goldingay, 
Daniel, pp. 169-72; Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, pp. 306-10; Slater, 
‘One Like a Son of Man in First-Century CE Judaism’. 

92 For example, Porteous, Daniel: A Commentary, p. 192; Hartman and Di Lella, 
The Book of Daniel, pp. 85-102. Notable, if minority, emphases include the claim 
that the figure is Israel in both its suffering and glorification (Hooker, The Son of 
Man in Mark, pp. 11-30; Moule, The Origin of Christology, pp. 11ff.); a pure symbol 
to which no experience of suffering can be attached (Casey, The Son of Man, pp. 7- 
50); and the apotheosis of Israel at the eschaton (M. Black, ‘Die Apotheose Israels’; 
cf. option (2) below). 

°3 Rowland, The Open Heaven, p. 180, is among those who note that an explicit 
one-to-one identification — such as that between ‘the beasts’ and the Gentile kings/ 
kingdoms — is conspicuous by its absence. 

°4 So Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 309, in the course of 
arguing for option (2) below. 

95 Gabriel (Dan. 8.16-26; 9.21-7), the ‘man clothed in linen’ (Dan. 10.5ff.), or 
some otherwise unidentified angel, have all been proposed. However, the preferred 
candidate is Michael (Dan. 10.13, 21; 12.1), a position first argued by N. Schmidt, 
“Was bar nash a Messianic Title?’ and ‘The “Son of Man” in The Book of Daniel’, 
and now especially advocated by Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of 
Daniel, pp. 123-52; A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 310; The Apocalyptic 
Imagination, pp. 101-4; cf. Rowland, The Open Heaven, pp. 178-83. 
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manifestation of God.” The scenario at Daniel 7.9-14 may be 
seen as standing in a long tradition of Old Testament throne theo- 
phanies,?’ and as envisaging no mere symbol but a real figure en- 
tering God’s heavenly throne-room.?® Furthermore, in Old Testa- 
ment visionary texts divine beings (whether angels or God) revealed 
to a seer are regularly perceived and described analogously as hav- 
ing the ‘appearance’, ‘form’ or ‘likeness’ of a man.”” Commentators 
stressing either the angelic or divine aspect can also invoke corre- 
spondence with the ‘saints’ (understood as denoting the angelic 
host)1°° or the use of cloud imagery (signalling divine presence) re- 
spectively.1°! However, this interpretation is not without its diffi- 
culties. The claim that we are dealing with an angelic being (prob- 
ably Michael), raises the question why this is nowhere specified.!°? 
The claim that we have some manifestation of God himself must be 
tempered by the differences and deference inherent in the respective 
roles of the Ancient (as host, giver) and the ‘one like a son of man’ 
(as presentee, recipient). +°? 

(3) Israel’s Messiah, one fulfilling the Davidic promises. This view 
is prominent within the earliest Jewish interpretations (on which 


96 Whether a manifestation of his glory or a hypostatization of his self-revelation: 
cf. Procksch, ‘Der Menschensohn als Gottessohn’; Feuillet, ‘Le fils de Phomme de 
Daniel’; Rowland, The Open Heaven, pp. 97-8; Kim, ‘The “Son of Man’’’ as the Son 
of God, pp. 16-19; Bittner, “Gott-Menschensohn-Davidsohn’, p. 371; Caragounis, 
The Son of Man, p. 80. Here we may also recall M. Black, ‘Die Apotheose Israels’, 
who argues for the divinization of Israel. 

°7 See 1 Kings 22.19-22; Isa. 6.1-8; Ezek. 1.26-8; 2.1ff.; cf. 8.1-2; 10.1-4; also 7 
Enoch 14.18; 60.2; 90.20, and contexts. See M. Black, ‘The Throne-Theophany Pro- 
phetic Commission and the “Son of Man”: A Study in Tradition-History’; Rowland, 
‘The Visions of God in Apocalyptic Literature’. 

°8 So Rowland, The Open Heaven, p. 181. 

°° Cf. Gen. 18.2; 19.1; Josh. 5.13; Judg. 13.6, 8, 16. The most significant instances 
include: Ezek. 1.26-8 (God); 8.2 (God, so Rowland, The Open Heaven, pp. 95ff.; 
an angel, so Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 306); 9.11 (‘a man 
clothed in linen’ = an angel); Dan. 8.15; 9.21 (Gabriel); 10.5; 12.5-7 (‘men clothed 
in linen’ = angels). On the wider correspondences between Ezekiel and Daniel, see 
Rowland, The Open Heaven, pp. 94-102; Kim, The Origin of Paul’s Gospel, pp. 204- 
17; and Slater, ‘One Like a Son of Man in First-Century CE Judaism’, pp. 191-2. 

100 So Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 310, pressing Michael’s 
candidacy as the pre-eminent champion of the heavenly host. 

101 Among many references, cf. Deut. 33.26; Pss. 68.5[4]; 104.3. On clouds in the 
Old Testament as accompanying a theophany (rather than angelophany), see Feuillet, 
‘Le fils de Phomme de Daniel’, pp. 187ff.; cf. Emerton, ‘The Origins of the Son of 
Man Imagery’, pp. 231 ff.; R.B.Y. Scott, ‘Behold He Cometh with Clouds’. 

102 For example at Dan. 7.14, or perhaps at 7.18, 22, 27. 

103 The attempt of Bittner, ‘Gott-Menschensohn-Davidsohn’, pp. 351-2, to over- 
come objections to the complete identification of the two falls short of addressing 
these concerns. 
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see below), and also in Christian scholarship until the close of 
the twentieth century.'°* However, it has had a limited number of 
modern advocates offering relatively modest support,!°° with the 
notable exception of the contribution of Horbury.'°° This position 
argues for an individualistic and representative interpretation of ev- 
idence summoned in favour of option (1): just as the ‘four beasts’ in 
Daniel 7 denote the earthly Gentile kings who represent their king- 
doms — and not the angelic princes who oppose Israel’s angelic 
patron (Dan. 10.13, 20-1) — so the human-like figure denotes the 
Jewish King-Messiah who represents Israel. Moreover, an enthroned 
figure in receipt of what could be construed as a messianic kingdom 
(Dan. 7.14, 25), does have Old Testament precedent in certain royal 
psalms (Pss. 2; 20-1; 45; 72; 110) which extol Yahweh’s rule over 
the rebellious nations through Israel’s anointed king and God’s 
adopted Son.!°’ Consistent with the wider evidence of coordination 
between human and angelic leaders (noted above), a messianic in- 
terpretation can be seen as quite compatible with due recognition 
to the exalted role afforded Michael in Daniel 12.'°° Finally, as 
we shall now see, Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’ was recognized 
as the messianic king in subsequent Jewish interpretation, possibly 
in 4Q246 and most prominently in the Parables of Enoch and 4 
Ezra. It would thus appear to be difficult to maintain that Daniel 
evinces little interest in a human Messiah.'°° Indeed, the foregoing 
observations concerning Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’ corre- 
late well with the broader evidence for the widespread messianic 
expectations noted earlier, and a further important element in the 
latter is the strong evidence for the messianic interpretation of the 
Danielic ‘one like a son of man’ in the texts which we now briefly 
consider. 


104 See Koch, Das Buch Daniel, pp. 217-18. 

105 See Beasley-Murray, “The Interpretation of Daniel 7’; Witherington, The 
Christology of Jesus, pp. 240-1. 

106 Horbury, Jewish Messianism, pp. 33-5; 83-6, and especially “The Messianic 
Associations of “The Son of Man””. 

107 An ancillary argument offered by Horbury is that the designation ‘Son of Man’ 
bears close comparison to various words for ‘man’ in certain pre-Danielic messianic 
oracles such as Num. 24.17; 2 Sam. 23.1; Ps. 80.18[17]; and Zech. 6.12. See Horbury, 
Jewish Messianism, p. 34; and his more extended argument in “The Messianic Asso- 
ciations of “The Son of Man’’’, pp. 48-52. 

108 So Horbury, Jewish Messianism, pp. 83-6. Moreover, the exalted character of 
‘the one like a son of man’ is also in keeping with the elevated portrayal of a spiritual 
messiah likewise discussed by Horbury, pp. 86ff. 

109 So Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 309. 
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Messianic interpretations of the Danielic ‘one like a son of 


> 


man 


Recent commentators have eschewed any notion that the ‘one like a 
son of man’ in Daniel 7.13-14 gave rise to a fixed and recognizable 
Jewish title, concept or doctrine, messianic or otherwise.'!° Cer- 
tainly one must guard against the later retrojection of uncritical 
composite readings, Jewish or Christian. Nevertheless, there are a 
number of notable sources — principally 4Q246, I Enoch 37-71, and 
4 Ezra 11-13 — which variously attest to what appears to have been 
an early and extended messianic interpretation of the ‘one like a son 
of man’, this being a subset of a broadly based Jewish messianism 
during the Second Temple period. In this way Daniel 7, and thus the 
Maccabean crisis and its outworking, continued to be an important 
backward reference point for Jewish aspirations of a deliverer who 
would represent, redeem and vindicate afflicted Israel. ++ 

What are the indications of the pre-Christian currency of a mes- 
sianic interpretation of the Danielic ‘one like a son of man’? The 
Qumran text 4Q246, with its enigmatic reference to a central figure 
entitled ‘son of God ... son of the Most High’, offers an early, in- 
triguing, but perhaps ultimately uncertain possibility.!!* Despite the 
fragmentary and ambiguous nature of this text, certain parallels 
with Daniel seem likely.'!? What is less clear is whether the unfold- 
ing apocalyptic drama envisaged: 


110 See the secondary literature cited in Kim, ‘The “Son of Man”’ as the Son of 
God, p. 19 n. 23; and Collins, “The Son of Man in First Century Judaism’, pp. 448-9. 
Earlier studies accepting ‘the Son of Man’ as a recognized messianic title in Jewish 
apocalyptic literature include Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament, 
p. 150; and Tödt, The Son of Man in the Synoptic Tradition, p. 22. 

111 Consideration of another pertinent text, the Assumption of Moses, is deferred 
to chapter two because of its wider (first-century) witness to the Maccabean crisis as a 
whole. 

112 Formerly designated 40243 and also 4QpsDnAa; dated c. 25 BC, the pub- 
lished text is in Puech, ‘Fragment d’une apocalypse en Araméen’ (cf. his ‘Notes sur le 
fragment d’apocalypse 4Q246’). Recent notable discussions include Cook, ‘4Q246’; 
Flusser, “The Hubris of the Antichrist’; Garcia Martinez, “The Eschatological Figure 
of 4Q246’; Milik, ‘Les modèles araméens’, pp. 383-4; Collins, “The Son of God Text 
from Qumran’, The Scepter and the Star, pp. 154-72, and ‘The Background of the 
“Son of God” Text’; Fitzmyer, ‘4Q246: The “Son of God” Document from Qum- 
ran’; Knibb, ‘Messianism in the Pseudepigrapha’, pp. 174-7. 

113 Compare 1.1-4 (‘distress upon the earth’) and Dan. 5.6, 12.1; 2.1 (‘son of the 
Most High’) and Dan. 7.22, 25, 27; 2.2-3 (‘they’ who will rule the earth and ‘trample’ 
people and provinces) and Dan. 7.23; 2.4 (‘the people of God arises’) and Dan. 7.18, 
22, 27; 2.5 (inauguration of an ‘everlasting kingdom’) and Dan. 3.33[4.3], 4.31[34], 
7.27; 2.7a (a kingdom receiving worldwide homage) and Dan. 7.14, 27; and 2.7b 
(God ensuring the kingdom’s universal dominion) and Dan. 3.33[4.3], 4.31[34], 7.14. 
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(a) depicts the escalation of an oppressive, transitory kingdom 
(1.4-2.3) — then superseded by the kingdom of God’s peo- 
ple (2.4-9) — within which the reference to the ‘son of God’ 
is the more likely to denote an evil figure, whether historical 
(Alexander Balas, or Antiochus IV Epiphanes?),!'* apoca- 
lyptic (an Antichrist?),'!° or both; or 

(b) depicts scenes oscillating between eschatological distress 
(1.4-6; 2.2-3) and the announcement — perhaps in an 
(earthly) throne-room (1.2) — of divine intervention and the 
rule of the people of God (1.7-2.1; 2.4-9), within which 
the reference to ‘son of God’ is the more likely to denote 
a highly esteemed figure, whether corporate Israel,'!° a 
Davidic ruler!!’ or Messiah,!!® or a heavenly being.!1? 


The current critical trend seems to lean away from category (a) 
and towards category (b), with Collins in particular pressing hard 


the claim that 4Q246 provides what may well be the earliest extant 


messianic interpretation of the Danielic ‘one like a son of man’.!?° 


It is indeed notable that a King-Messiah figure is the individual 
most frequently designated in terms of divine sonship in the Old 
Testament (cf. 2 Sam. 7.14; Pss. 2.7; 89.27-8[26-7]), and is vari- 
ously attested at Qumran (4QFlor; cf. 1QSa and 4Q369). Notable, 
albeit later, references to a messianic ‘son of God’ include 4 Ezra 13 
(see below), and the striking parallel designations ‘son of the Most 
High’ and ‘son of God’ ascribed to Jesus in Luke 1.32, 35. 
However, there is also reason to consider carefully category (a), 


114 Alexander Balas is suggested by Milik, ‘Les modéles araméens’, p. 383; and 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes by Cook, ‘4Q246’. 

115 So Flusser, ‘The Hubris of the Antichrist’. 

116 Hengel, The Cross and the Son of God, pp. 42-3, allows for ‘a collective inter- 
pretation in terms of the Jewish people’. 

117 Fitzmyer, ‘4Q246: The “Son of God” Document from Qumran’, pp. 173-4, 
positing a member of the Hasmonean dynasty, but resisting any attempts to view 
such a figure as messianic. 

118 Collins, ‘The Son of God Text from Qumran’, pp. 76-82; The Scepter and the 
Star, pp. 154-72; ‘Jesus and the Messiahs of Israel’, pp. 293-6; “The Background of 
the “Son of God” Text’. This also appears to be the preferred interpretation of Puech, 
‘Fragment d’une apocalypse en Arameen’, pp. 122-31; ‘Notes sur le fragment 
d’apocalypse 4Q246’, pp. 553-6. 

119 Garcia Martinez, ‘The Eschatological Figure of 4Q246’, p. 178, proposes 
identification with the one variously designated in Qumran texts as Michael, Melchi- 
zedek, or Prince of Light. 

120 See especially Collins, ‘The Son of God Text from Qumran’, pp. 69-73; The 
Scepter and the Star, pp. 154-72; and “The Background of the “Son of God” Text’. 
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and wonder whether the ‘son of God’ might not in fact be an evil 
figure. It is noteworthy that 4Q246 only says that ‘he will be called 
son of God ... they will call him son of the Most High’ (2.1);174 
and, furthermore, that ‘they’ are immediately denoted as those 
whose temporary rule will ‘trample’ upon the earth (2.1-3; cf. Dan. 
7.23). From this it might be inferred that the ‘son of God’ is more 
likely to be an oppressive Gentile ruler, whose subjects address him 
in a manner which indicates his delusions of grandeur as one having 
a place in the heavenly council. This might echo elements of Psalm 
82.6-7, and also offer another instance of Jewish opposition to (and 
appropriation of) aspects of the Gentile ruler-cult.!?? 

For our purposes it may not be necessary to settle this matter with 
precision. With some probability, it can be affirmed that we have a 
Qumran text, from the early Hasmonean period, with allusions to 
Daniel 7, which envisages a figure with the elevated ascription ‘son 
of God ... son of the Most High’. Whether this figure denotes a 
divine deliverer or evil oppressor of Israel, in either instance it may 
well have evoked, in association with Daniel and its ‘one like a son 
of man’, messianic expectations. +?’ 

The conjunction of Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’ and a Mes- 
siah figure is, however, the more evident in the Parables (or Sim- 
ilitudes) of Enoch. Part of the composite 7 Enoch, this text comprises 
three mutually complementary revelatory discourses (7 Enoch 38- 
44, 47-57, 58-69) focusing upon a series of heavenly tableaux de- 
picting the outworking of the final judgement of the righteous and 
their persecutors.'** The ultimate end of the righteous will be their 
glorious eschatological existence with their deliverer: ‘they shall eat 


121 Alternatively, ‘designate himself’ as such; Flusser, ‘The Hubris of the Anti- 
christ’, p. 33, notes that both readings are possible. 

122 See Horbury, ‘The Messianic Associations of “the Son of Man”’, p. 42; and 
Jewish Messianism, p. 74. 

123 Horbury, ‘The Messianic Associations of “the Son of Man”’, pp. 42-3, cau- 
tiously notes that both the Qumran text 11QMelch and Ezekiel the Tragedian offer 
some additional evidence of the early messianic exegesis of Dan. 7. 

124 The current consensus is that the Parables is a Jewish work to be dated at some 
point (probably early) within a 1 BC-AD 1 time frame. Nickelsburg, Jewish Litera- 
ture, pp. 222-3, rightly maintains that it is unlikely that a Christian author would 
have identified Enoch with the Son of Man (so 7 Enoch 70-1) and, conversely, that a 
Jewish author would have used the designation Son of Man after it had been appro- 
priated as a title for Jesus. He also argues that at least the traditions embodied in the 
Parables were extant at about the turn of the era. See further Greenfield and Stone, 
“The Enochic Pentateuch’ (1977); Suter, ‘Weighed in the Balance’ (1981); Coppens, 
La reléve apocalyptique du messianisme royal (1983); VanderKam, Enoch: A Man for 
all Generations (1995), pp. 132—42; Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, pp. 177-93. 
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and rest and rise with that Son of Man for ever and ever’ (1 Enoch 
62.14). The term ‘Son of Man’ is, in fact, one of four designations 
applied to the Parables’ redeemer figure, the others being ‘Righteous 
One’, ‘Elect One’ and, most significant for our purposes, ‘Anointed 
One’.1?5 

Strictly speaking, the frequent designation ‘this/that Son of Man’ 
refers back to the figure first introduced at 7 Enoch 46.1.'?° How- 
ever, from the allusions to Daniel 7.9, 13 at 1 Enoch 46.1-3 — and 
also Daniel 7.9-10 at 7 Enoch 47.3 — it is quite evident that the ‘Son 
of Man’ presupposes throughout an association with the Danielic 
‘one like a son of man’. It is therefore all the more significant that 
the Parables’ ‘Son of Man’ is the same figure as is also depicted as 
Messiah. It is in the context of the figure’s commissioning and role 
as judge that the language and imagery of the Davidic King- 
Messiah is employed.!?’ Thus, the humiliation of ‘the kings of the 
earth’ due to their denial of ‘the Lord of the Spirits and his Messiah’ 
at I Enoch 48.8-10 bears close comparison to Psalm 2.17° Addi- 
tionally, reference to his ‘spirit of righteousness’ and ‘the word of his 
mouth’ deployed in judging the kings, echoes the messianic strand 
of the servant tradition (Isa. 11.1-5; 1 Enoch 62.2; cf. 49.2-4). It 
might be said (with Collins) that ‘the assimilation of the Son of Man 
to the Davidic messiah in the Similitudes is quite limited’;!?° but it 
is all the more remarkable then that the identification between the 
two seems to be taken for granted.'*° In any event, we have an un- 
ambiguous instance of the Danielic ‘one like a son of man’ inter- 
preted in terms of a messianic redeemer. 


125 See VanderKam, ‘Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in 1 
Enoch’, for a succinct analysis of the occurrences and inextricable interrelationship of 
these four terms. 

126 Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 80 n. 56 (citing Casey, The 
Son of Man, p. 100) notes that while the Ethiopic demonstrative could be a rendering 
of the definite article in an earlier Greek version, it is conspicuously absent in relation 
to the title “Elect One’. 

127 See especially Theisöhn, Der auserwählte Richter, pp. 114-26. 

128 Cf. also the second instance of the term ‘Anointed One/Messiah’ at 7 Enoch 
52.4, employed in informing the seer that all the events disclosed to him occur ‘by the 
authority of [God’s] Messiah so that he may give orders and be praised upon the 
earth’. 

129 Collins, ‘Jesus and the Messiahs of Israel’, p. 292. 

130 On possible solutions to the vexed matter of the identification of the seer 
Enoch and the Son of Man in / Enoch 70-1, cf. VanderKam, ‘Righteous One, Mes- 
siah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in 1 Enoch’, pp. 182-5; M. Black, ‘The Mes- 
sianism of the Parables of Enoch’, pp. 165-68; Collins, “The Son of Man in First 
Century Judaism’, pp. 453-59; The Scepter and the Star, pp. 178-81; Knibb, ‘Mes- 
sianism in the Pseudepigrapha’, pp. 177-80. 
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Fourth Ezra was composed in the wake of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, probably in Palestine, and comprises seven visions which 
respond to the traumatic situation facing an Israel now ‘devoured’ 
by its Roman overseers (4 Ezra 6.55—9).'3! In the fifth vision and its 
interpretation (4 Ezra 11.1-12.51), a lion-like figure, symbolizing 
Judahite descent (cf. Gen. 49.9-10), destroys an eagle-like entity 
said to represent the fourth kingdom which appeared to Daniel (4 
Ezra 12.11). This lion is then interpreted explicitly as ‘the messiah 
whom the Most High has kept until the end of days, who will arise 
from the posterity of David’ (4 Ezra 12.32), and he is said to bring 
joy to his own during a four-hundred-year messianic kingdom, but 
then die before the last judgement (4 Ezra 12.34; cf. 7.33). 

The complementary sixth vision and its interpretation (4 Ezra 
13.1—56) is likewise indebted to Daniel 7.13? It concerns a ‘figure 
of a man come up out of the heart of the sea’, who ‘flew with the 
clouds of heaven’ and, upon a mountain top, destroys his enemies 
and receives a peaceable multitude (4 Ezra 13.1-13). The ‘man’ is 
identified, in Latin and Syriac versions, as ‘my son’ (4 Ezra 13.37, 
52) and thus with the Messiah who is called ‘my son’ at 4 Ezra 
7.28.33 The influence of Isaiah 11.4 can be seen in the account of 
the man’s fiery breath which repels the onslaught of the multitude (4 
Ezra 13.10-11). Additionally, the Zion setting and depiction of the 
Gentile assault at 4 Ezra 13.33—8 is reminiscent of Psalm 2.'°* One 
might also note that the motif of the ingathering of the people (4 
Ezra 13.12-13) is connected with the Messiah in Psalms of Solomon 
17.26. 

It may be concluded that in the above instances there is clear 
evidence of a messianic understanding of Daniel’s ‘one like a son 


131 On matters of provenance, see Stone, A Commentary on Fourth Ezra, pp. 10- 
11; cf. the discussion in Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. III, pp. 294— 
307. 

132 Stone, A Commentary on Fourth Ezra, pp. 398—400, argues that while the fifth 
vision drew directly from Daniel 7, the sixth has drawn upon another source itself 
dependent upon Daniel 7. 

133 Stone, Features of the Eschatology of 4 Ezra, pp. 71-5; and A Commentary on 
Fourth Ezra, pp. 207-8, may be correct in arguing that in the (non-extant) antecedent 
Greek text the Latin term filius would have been rendered by trais (not vids), reflect- 
ing an original Hebrew 729 (rather than 72), and would thus echo the Isaianic ser- 
vant. However, given the interchangeable use of trois and vids in Wis. 2.13, 16, it may 
be that filius instead denotes sonship. In any event, the Davidic King-Messiah tradi- 
tion is also otherwise clearly evident in what follows. 

134 Likewise the contemporaneous 2 Apoc. Bar. 36-40, in a climactic Zion-focused 
scenario comparable to that of 4 Ezra 13, seems to presuppose a messianic and judi- 
cial interpretation of the Danielic ‘one like a son of man’. 
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of man’. While, in their final form, the latest of these texts may be 
dated towards the end of the first century, the trajectory of Jewish 
exegesis to which they attest is likely to have spanned the period 
from the Maccabean crisis to the fall of Jerusalem and beyond.!?° 
Moreover, this trajectory is itself to be seen as one strand within 
the wider Jewish messianism of the period. Hence, such exegetical 
associations would have been available to a first-century Jew such 
as Jesus. Indeed, while this complex matter can not be pursued 
here, the New Testament gospel traditions concerning Jesus have 
reasonably been adduced as further evidence of the phenomena 
under consideration.!?° However, it is also in virtue of early Jewish- 
Christian estimations of Jesus’ life, death and resurrection, that 
Jewish expectations of a messianic redeemer also became subject to 
a radical reconfiguration. 


4. Conclusion: the Maccabees, the Messiah and Galatians 1—2 


The Maccabean period — comprising crisis, revolt and the emerging 
Hasmonean dynasty — was a memorable era in Jewish history. The 
burden of the argument throughout has been that its key constitu- 
tive texts and traditions bear witness to two arresting and interre- 
lated features. First, readily apparent is the broadly based theme of 
the suffering and vindication of the people of God, particularly as 
focused upon Israel’s leading martyr-heroes, such as Eleazar and the 
seven brothers, whose deaths are clearly regarded as precipitating 
Israel’s divine deliverance. Second, as we have just seen, emanating 
from the Maccabean period is a prominent role afforded the Dan- 
ielic ‘one like a son of man’ within widespread messianic expec- 
tations concerning a redeemer and ruler who would represent and 
rescue Israel’s faithful from their continued affliction under Gentile 
rule. 

Whether or not Jesus himself consciously engaged such Jewish 


135 On the additional later evidence along similar lines provided by the Sibylline 
Oracles, Book Five (e.g., 5.108-9, 414-33), the interpretation of Daniel 7.9 attributed 
to Akiba (b. Hag. 14a, b. Sanh. 38b), Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho (32.1), 
and other sources, see Horbury, “The Messianic Associations of “The Son of Man”’, 
pp. 40-1, 44-6; and Head, Christology and the Synoptic Problem, p. 222. 

136 For example, the combination of Daniel 7.13 and Psalm 110.1 at Mark 14.62, 
and John 1.45 and 12.34, variously attesting to Jewish messianic expectations in as- 
sociation with Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’. See Nickelsburg, ‘Son of Man’, pp. 
142-7; Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, pp. 90-105; Head, Christology 
and the Synoptic Problem, pp. 223-4. 
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hopes (as would seem likely), his followers became convinced that 
he was indeed Israel’s Messiah, though in a manner which entailed a 
radical reworking of Jewish expectations: as one martyred, risen and 
exalted. As we shall see, it was recognition of this astonishing fact — 
through his own encounter with the risen Christ — which trans- 
formed Paul from a zealous Pharisee into Paul the apostle of Christ. 
Furthermore, it is this transformed understanding which is deter- 
minative of Paul’s response to the Galatian crisis, including his 
opening autobiographical remarks in Galatians 1—2, and not least 
the climactic account of the Antioch incident at Galatians 2.11-21. 
Here, in the midst of Jewish and Christian conflict over what it 
meant to be the people of God, Paul’s governing concern was that 
the Antiochene Christians must remain faithful to their exemplar 
and eschatological redeemer, Jesus, the Messiah and Son of God. 

However, before this particular matter can be pursued, there is 
a second important step to be taken in our reconstruction of the 
Maccabean framework: to indicate all the more fully its currency 
within the wider first-century Jewish context known to Paul. 


2 


MACCABEAN MARTYRDOM IN 
FIRST-CENTURY JUDAISM AND PAUL 


Given the traumatic nature of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ assault 
upon the Jewish way of life, and the dramatic deliverance brought 
about by the Maccabean revolt, it should occasion little surprise 
that such events lived on in the memories of later generations. Indeed, 
the analysis in chapter one has already intimated as much. How- 
ever, the significance of this fact has not always received the con- 
sideration it deserves. Thus, while recognizing the multifarious 
nature of Second Temple Judaism, the intent of this chapter is to 
establish that the Maccabean period — and not least the pivotal role 
of its martyr figures — was current as an inspirational living tradition 
readily at hand to a first-century Jew such as Paul. 

This task will be undertaken by summoning three complemen- 
tary classes of evidence. First, by reference to the work of Farmer, 
Hengel and Wright, it will be argued that there is a discernible reli- 
gio-political continuity between the Maccabean movement and first- 
century Jewish nationalist aspirations, and that at least some mem- 
bers of the Pharisaic movement (including Paul) may be located in 
close proximity thereto. A sharp focus upon this wider context will 
also be provided by means of an examination of the Jewish response 
to the Caligula Temple edict. This incident evoked painful memories 
of the Maccabean crisis and its impact may also be traceable in the 
early Jewish Christian community. Second, I shall then examine a 
range of additional texts and traditions which variously attest to the 
significance of the Maccabean period in the minds of Jewish authors 
spanning the first century and beyond. This section will also include 
an excursus on the possibility of a Maccabean martyr cult in Anti- 
och. Third, with the later analysis of Galatians 1 and 2 sub judice, I 
shall provide one significant piece of evidence that this living tradi- 
tion was not only available to, but also actually appropriated by, the 
apostle Paul. This will involve consideration of a recent claim that 
Romans 3.21-6, so constitutive of Paul’s atonement theology, has a 
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traditio-historical background in certain key Maccabean texts. With 
this final element in place, we shall be in a position to undertake a 
detailed examination of Galatians 1 and 2. 


1. Maccabean martyrdom and first-century Jewish nationalist 
aspirations 


That first-century Palestinian and Diaspora Judaism was a complex 
and diverse entity has been well documented in recent scholarship. + 
Thus not surprisingly the same may be said of the resistance move- 
ments which gave expression to widespread Jewish nationalist aspir- 
ations, and which climaxed in the ill-fated revolt against Rome in 
AD 66-70. In what follows, such a complexity will be presupposed 
throughout. However, our interest and argument may be more nar- 
rowly defined and advanced as follows. (1) There is a broad corre- 
spondence between the character and conduct of the Maccabean 
movement and first-century Jewish resistance against Rome. (ii) In- 
cluded within the latter were at least some Pharisees, ready to 
complement their zeal for Torah (in matters such as food laws) 
with involvement in the religio-political concerns of nation Israel. 
(iii) Later it will be argued that one such Pharisee was Saul/Paul, 
whose own account of his former zeal for Judaism (Gal. 1.13-14) is 
depicted in terms which are also evocative of the Maccabean aspi- 
rations. In an ancillary argument, we shall also examine the Jewish 
response to Caligula’s traumatic action against the Temple in 39-40 
as an especially evocative instance of Maccabean-inspired zeal. This 
incident may well have impinged upon the nascent Christian com- 
munity, not least in terms of its ever-precarious relations with its 
parent Jewish body. Together the ensuing analysis will serve to indi- 
cate something of the nature and significance of the Maccabees 
upon the wider social and religio-political environment within which 
Paul lived as both Jew and Jewish Christian convert. 


1 Among the ever expanding studies, see, for example, Safrai and Stern (eds.), The 
Jewish People in the First Century, vols. I and Il (1974, 1976); Schürer, The History of 
the Jewish People, vols. I-III (1973-87); E. P. Sanders, Judaism: Practice and Belief, 
63 BCE-66 CE (1992); Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, vol. II (1992); N. T. 
Wright, The New Testament and the People of God (1992), pp. 145-338; Feldman, 
Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World (1993); Hayes and Mandell, The Jewish People 
in Classical Antiquity (1996); Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora (1996); 
Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem (2000). 
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Correspondence and continuity: Farmer and Hengel 


The case for religio-political continuity between the Maccabees and 
first-century Jewish nationalist aspirations was first systematically 
set forth by William Farmer, and has since been complemented by 
the wide-ranging study of Martin Hengel.? Before considering their 
contribution, it may be acknowledged at the outset that Hengel’s 
more comprehensive estimation of first-century movements of revolt 
is but one of at least three interpretations currently on offer.” Hen- 
gel himself claims a broadly based and generally cohesive resistance 
movement. This embraced its inception by Judas the Galilean in 
AD 6, development under the leadership of various members of his 
family, and eventual disintegration as a result of the Roman victory in 
AD 70.* However, Richard Horsley is representative of those who 
have argued that our principal source, Josephus, attests to a much 
more variegated scenario involving diverse groups with different 
socio-economic and political concerns.° In particular, he draws a 
distinction between ordinary brigands (Anotat), the ‘Sicarii’ as reb- 
els whose origins are traceable to a scribal milieu, and the ‘Zealots’ 
as a particular body which only emerged at the onset of the Jewish 
War in AD 66. A third reconstruction is that of Martin Goodman 
who has contended that the initiative and direction of the otherwise 
popular movement was derived from the Jewish aristocracy.‘ 

It is neither possible nor necessary here to argue for a nuanced 
reconstruction of the emergent first-century Jewish resistance move- 
ments. Rather, it will suffice to enumerate our basic working pre- 
suppositions by reference to the three positions just outlined. First, 
it may be granted (with Horsley) that this opposition to Rome was a 
complex phenomenon, and that the climactic revolt of 66-70 repre- 
sented the convergence of various factions with a range of (albeit 
interrelated) agendas at work. Second, that this attracted the self- 
serving involvement of the aristocracy (so Goodman) need not be 


? Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus; Hengel, The Zealots. 

3 Conveniently summarized and critiqued in N. T. Wright, The New Testament 
and the People of God, pp. 177-81, prefaced by his own itemization of certain evi- 
dence at pp. 170-7. See also Mendels, The Rise and Fall of Jewish Nationalism, pp. 
191-383. 

4 See especially Hengel, The Zealots, pp. 76-145; 313-76. 

5 Notable among many publications: R. A. Horsley, ‘The Sicarii’; ‘Ancient Jewish 
Banditry’; ‘The Zealots’; ‘““Messianic” Figures and Movements’; Galilee: History, 
Politics, People; and Horsley and Hanson, Bandits, Prophets and Messiahs. 

6 Goodman, The Ruling Class of Judaea. 
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doubted, but it is unlikely that much more than this can be at- 
tributed to them. Third, the term ‘Zealot’ was indeed the specific 
self-designation of a particular faction which emerged during 
the war. Nevertheless, it may still be claimed (to modify Hengel) 
that this group was but one amongst a number of elements which 
together comprised an ongoing, broadly based, and variously mani- 
fest religio-political ‘zeal’ directed against Rome. Indeed, the title 
‘Zealot’ could have been readily ascribed to many Jews who re- 
garded themselves as standing in the tradition of their Maccabean 
forebears. With such considerations in view, we may now turn to 
a summary and critique of the evidence summoned by Farmer and 
Hengel. 

In essence, Farmer is able to demonstrate both (a) the common 
character and cause of the Maccabean and first-century resistance 
movements, and (b) that the latter actively commemorated the 
achievements of their Maccabean forebears.’ His evidence for (a) is 
drawn largely from Josephus who, though certain apologetical, 
theological and personal motivations caused him to obscure the 
connection, nevertheless remained ‘too honest an historian’ to erase 
entirely its extensive nature and significance.® Farmer collates the 
extensive data in terms of a shared commitment to the Torah and 
to the Jerusalem Temple. The former may be briefly set forth as 
follows. 


A common commitment to the Torah? 

(i) Distress at the burning of the sacred Torah Scrolls. 

(ii) Resistance to the enforced consumption of swine’s flesh. 
(iii) Opposition to cultural Hellenization in Palestine (e.g., 

building projects according to Greek custom) seen as anti- 
pathetic to Torah.'° 

(iv) Zeal in the armed defence of the Torah. 

(v) A concomitant willingness to suffer and die for the Torah. 
(vi) Religious suicide rather than capitulation to the enemy. 
(vii) Circumcision (even by force) as fundamental to covenant 

identity and blessing. 


7 Here I focus upon the former, taking up the latter within the broader context of 
a subsequent analysis of first-century texts and traditions pertaining to the Macca- 
bean martyrs. 

8 See Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus, pp. 11-23; citation from p. 22. 

° Ibid., pp. 47-83, providing various references to the pertinent sources, princi- 
pally 1 and 2 Maccabees and Josephus. 

10 These included Herod’s building projects in Antioch (J. W. 1.425; Ant. 16.149). 
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(viii) Strict sabbath observance, with expediency in order to do 
battle in time of warfare. 


The Maccabees and first-century nationalists likewise exhibited a 
similar Torah-based devotion to the Jerusalem Temple.'! As the 
central institutional symbol of Jewish national life, the Temple was the 
obvious target of attempts by both the Seleucids and the Romans 
to attain and maintain control over Israel. In both periods it was 
despoiled, whether by the forced entrance of a Gentile ruler, the 
plundering of its treasury and/or sacred furnishings, or its (actual or 
threatened) transformation into a pagan cult. And in both periods, 
drawing inspiration from the biblical story of God’s defence of 
Jerusalem against the Assyrian king Sennacherib (2 Kings 18.13- 
19.36), zealous Jews resisted the Gentile enemy, whether by taking 
up arms or through non-violent protest.'* Indeed, Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes’ traumatic desecration of the Temple in 168-165 BC has 
its first-century counterpart in the cataclysmic Roman destruction of 
the Temple in AD 70. The resultant cessation of the sacrificial cult 
ended all hope for the city and nation, and the Romans’ blasphe- 
mous sacrifices to their emperor constituted the final ignominious 
‘desolating sacrilege’.!? 

In the course of noting such correspondences Farmer reaches 
certain important conclusions which may be itemized as follows. 
(i) The Maccabees and the first-century Jewish nationalists were 
motivated by the same Torah-grounded and Temple-focused cov- 
enant theology. (ii) As such the Maccabees constituted the nearest 
historical counterparts (if not prototypes) to those who later resisted 
Rome. (iii) In fact, it could be said that the period from Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes to Titus comprised a single narrative concerning the 
rise and decline of Jewish nationalism. 

It may be granted that, generally speaking, Farmer’s evidence 
secures points (i) and (ii). Any reservations in this respect arise 
largely out of our earlier observations regarding the complexity of 
the first-century resistance movements. It is this concern, applying 


11 Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus, pp. 84-124, again with appropriate 
references from | and 2 Maccabees and Josephus. 

12 Farmer, ibid., pp. 93-7, draws a notable parallel between Jewish passive resis- 
tance to the Temple assaults of Heliodorus and Petronius (under Caligula’s edict), 
both purportedly successful due to divine intervention (cf. 2 Macc. 3.7-21; J.W. 
2.184-98; Ant. 18.263-72). 

13 J.W. 6.316. Eusebius, HE 3.5.4, regarded the event as the fulfilment of Dan. 
9.27; cf. Matt. 24.15; Mark 13.14. 
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equally to the Maccabean movement and the emergent Hasmonean 
dynasty, which perhaps demands a modification of his third point. 
That is, under the more secular aspect of the later Hasmoneans — 
engendering, for example, Pharisaic opposition towards Alexander 
Jannaeus — Jewish nationalism seems to have diminished somewhat. 
It then appears to resurface with the emergence of Roman rule and 
the Herodian puppet government. Thus, one might speak of the ‘rise, 
decline, and rise of Jewish nationalism’. In any event, for our par- 
ticular purposes it is enough to observe the broad correspondence in 
the common character and cause of the two movements. 

It is primarily through Hengel’s extensive discussions of the con- 
cept of zeal and of the eschatological aspects of the ‘Zealot move- 
ment’ that breadth and depth has been given to Farmer’s earlier 
analysis.'* With respect to the former, Hengel rightly notes that the 
Maccabees and the ‘Zealots’ exhibited common features in their con- 
ception and enactment of religious zeal;!? for example, they both: 


(i) adopted Phineas as a key model; 

(ii) regarded foreign domination as a sign of divine wrath to be 
overcome by zealous action; 

(iii) renounced their possessions, fled into the desert and ini- 
tiated resistance in the form of a holy war; 

(iv) executed judgement upon Torah transgressors; 

(v) were convinced that they constituted the true Israel and 
thus the bearers of divine promise; 

(vi) in virtue of their tradition of zeal for God, upheld the right 
to rule (so the Hasmonean family) or made certain messi- 
anic claims (so the family of Judas the Galilean). 


Hengel also itemizes certain differences between the two move- 
ments, though it could be argued that these are not as great as he 
would have us think.'® Thus, for example, he claims that Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes’ persecutions threatened the very foundation of Israel’s 
faith, whereas Roman rule sought to guarantee religious freedom. 
However, this may overdraw the true nature of Antiochus’ intent,!” 


14 Given the earlier provisos concerning Hengel’s estimation of the first-century 
nationalism, ‘Zealot’ and ‘Zealot movement’ (his terminology) will here be qualified 
by inverted commas. 

15 Hengel, The Zealots, especially pp. 171-2. 

16 Ibid., pp. 172-3. 

17 Which, though cataclysmic in Jewish estimation, may have been designed to 
ensure political control rather than religio-political eradication. 
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and probably underestimates the limits of Roman tolerance.'® In a 
similar vein, Hengel suggests that the original religious impetus 
of the Maccabees later declined to the level of political infighting, 
whereas any such compromise would have been unacceptable to the 
‘Zealots’. But this is too facile an estimation of the complexities at- 
tending the rise and later decline of Maccabean/Hasmonean rule, and 
likewise too purist and — given that they never ruled — too hypotheti- 
cal an assessment of the ‘Zealot’ motivations.'? Finally, Hengel ar- 
gues that the ‘Zealots’ exhibited a remarkable degree of eschato- 
logical intensification conspicuous by its absence from 1 Maccabees. 
Yet this is to sell short the wide-ranging evidence (not least Daniel 
7-12) which readily indicates that at least a significant element 
during the Maccabean crisis were just as preoccupied with inau- 
gurating the kingdom of God as were the later ‘Zealots’.?° In sum, 
without denying differences in detail, it may still be claimed that 
there is a considerable correlation between the Maccabees and the 
‘Zealots’ in terms of their common commitment to and expression 
of religious zeal — this being basically understood, with Hengel, as 
‘an eschatological intensification of the Torah’.?! 

In portraying the eschatological aspects of the ‘Zealot’ movement 
Hengel discusses a number of further motifs evocative of the Mac- 
cabean period.?? So, for example, just as the Maccabees viewed 
Antiochus’ persecutions as a climactic ‘time of trouble’ and testing 
which precipitated the inauguration of God’s kingdom (Dan. 12.1), 
so the ‘Zealots’ identified Roman rule as a period of eschatological 
distress to be foreshortened and overcome by confronting and con- 
quering their oppressors. Towards this end, like the Maccabees they 
were prepared to offer themselves as martyrs in what they under- 
stood to be a holy war. Moreover, not surprisingly, emerging out of 
this context were various prophetic figures and messianic pretenders, 


18 Hengel, The Zealots, p. 173 n. 142, himself notes Caligula’s action against the 
Temple; and surely Roman response during the Jewish War readily indicates that 
they (like the Seleucids) delimited the extent to which Israel could be allowed to give 
concrete expression to its religio-political aspirations. 

1% That even the early Maccabees were prepared to negotiate with the Seleucid 
enemy is self-evident from 1 and 2 Maccabees. Josephus’ own defection to the Roman 
cause itself indicates that Jewish nationalists comprised a spectrum of interests whose 
threshold varied according to what was no doubt a highly complex and fluid situa- 
tion. 

20 Hengel appears to have a flat and overly quietistic estimation of the Hasidim, 
many of whom may well have been involved in the early Maccabean revolt. 

21 Hengel, The Zealots, p. 224. 

22 Ibid., pp. 229-312. 
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who together galvanized popular expectation of the imminent re- 
demption of Israel and the final rule of God. Indeed, further to 
Hengel, those Maccabean-inspired freedom fighters with messianic 
pretentions — such as Simon, Anthronges, Menahem, and Simon ben 
Giora — are especially noteworthy.?? It is possible that they bear 
witness to a concrete socio-political manifestation of Jewish messi- 
anic hopes based in part upon certain texts having Daniel 7.13-14 
(and thus the Maccabean crisis) as an important backward reference 
point.?4 

In any event, this brief estimation of Hengel’s analysis corrobo- 
rates and strengthens the basic case set forth by Farmer. There is 
indeed a close correspondence between the fundamental distinctives 
and disposition of the Maccabean and first-century resistance move- 
ments. Their common zeal for Torah and Temple, Israel and its 
God, was no doubt known to and (in varying degrees) shared by a 
broad cross-section of the Jewish people. That this was true of at 
least some of those involved in the Pharisaic movement seems 
probable on prima facie grounds alone, and may be substantiated by 
the considerations which now follow. 


Jewish nationalism and the Pharisees: Wright 


The complex matters concerning the origin, development, self- 
designation and character of the Pharisaic movement cannot be 
taken up in any detail here.”° Nevertheless, for our purposes it is 


23 J.W. 2.57-98 (Ant. 17.273-84); 2.433-49; 5-6 passim; 7.25-36, 153-4. R. A. 
Horsley, ‘““Messianic” Figures and Movements’, pp. 276-95, is unnecessarily dismis- 
sive of the role of Davidic royal ideology; and Mendels, The Rise and Fall of Jewish 
Nationalism, pp. 267-8, is more cautious about attributing messianic aspects to these 
figures. 

24 As noted in chapter one, Daniel appears to have been particularly prominent in 
fostering such aspirations. Josephus (Ant. 10.203-10) deliberately alters Daniel 2.1— 
45 in such a way as to imply that the ‘stone’ was being taken as a symbol of the 
messianic kingdom which would overcome Rome. Daniel may also be a/the source of 
the ‘ambiguous oracle’ which Josephus applies to Titus even as he observes that pious 
Jews applied it to a (Jewish) leader, a great king (J. W. 6.312-15). 

25 The secondary literature is vast: see, for example, Neusner, The Rabbinic Tra- 
ditions (1971) and his many subsequent works; Alon, Jews, Judaism and the Classical 
World (1977), pp. 18-47; Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. II, pp. 381— 
403; Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes and Sadducees (1988); E. P. Sanders, Jewish Law 
from Jesus to the Mishnah (1990), and Judaism: Practice and Belief, 63 BCE-66 CE 
(1992), on which contrast Hengel and Deines, ‘E. P. Sanders’ “Common Judaism”, 
Jesus, and the Pharisees’ (1995); Mason, Flavius Josephus on the Pharisees (1991); 
Schäfer, ‘Der vorrabinische Pharisäismus’ (1991); Stemberger, Jewish Contemporaries 
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desirable to press the case - made with some force by Wright — that 
at least a segment of the Pharisees were actively involved in those 
religio-political concerns so fundamental to the common cause of 
the Maccabees and the first-century nationalists.?° At the outset, we 
may note Wright’s summary estimation of the agenda and influence 
of the Pharisees, set forth in relation to three prominent current ac- 
counts of the evidence. It may be claimed: ‘(i) (with Sanders) that 
the Pharisees, though never a Jewish “thought-police” in the first or 
any other century, did concern themselves with matters wider than 
private or ritual purity; (ii) (against Sanders) that these concerns 
often embraced political and revolutionary action, such that the idea 
of a self-contained Jerusalem-based group with little influence, and 
not much interest in who was doing what elsewhere, is out of the 
question; (iii) (between Neusner and Sanders) that the purity codes 
were a vital part of pre-70 Pharisaism, functioning in close symbolic 
relationship to the wider political agenda.’?’ This case is argued with 
respect to four historical periods, the first two of which — the Has- 
monean (164-63 BC) and Roman rule until the fall of Jerusalem (63 
BC-AD 70) — are most directly applicable to our interests. 

It would appear that the Pharisees first emerged as a religio- 
political pressure group in some proximity to the Maccabean revolt. 
Certainly they attained considerable de facto influence over subse- 
quent Hasmonean rulers, notably in upholding Israel’s Torah-based 
traditions in the face of the ever-present threat of pagan assimila- 
tion. Certain evidence for this may be briefly detailed as follows. 


(i) With its stress upon both purity laws and resurrection, it is 
possible that 2 Maccabees is of Pharisaic provenance.”® 

(ii) Josephus attributes to Jonathan Maccabeus (161-143 BC) 
the recognition that his remarkable victories were due 
to ‘God’s providence in all his affairs’ (Ant. 13.163). This 


of Jesus (1995). The ‘minimalist’ estimation of the influence of first-century Pharisa- 
ism is represented by Neusner, reflected in Goodblatt, “The Place of the Pharisees’, 
and critiqued by Mason (cf. also his ‘Josephus and Nicolaus on the Pharisees 
Reconsidered’). 

26 On what follows, see N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, 
pp. 181-203, here supplemented at various junctures by additional considerations. 
Wright seeks to substantiate and further the suggestions of Hengel, The Zealots, pp. 
228, 334; Rhoads, Israel in Revolution 6-74 C.E., pp. 38ff.; Saldarini, Pharisees, 
Scribes and Sadducees, pp. 285-7; E. P. Sanders, Jewish Law from Jesus to the Mis- 
hnah, pp. 242-5, and Judaism: Practice and Belief, 63 BCE-66 CE, pp. 380-451. 

27 N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, pp. 186-7. 

28 See especially Sievers, The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters, pp. 7-8. 
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suggests some sort of alignment with the Pharisaic view of 
providence. Indeed, Josephus goes on to interpose into his 
(1 Maccabees-based) account of Jonathan’s exploits a brief 
discussion of three Jewish schools of thought, with the 
Pharisees described in terms closest to Jonathan’s senti- 
ments (Ant. 13.171-3).?? 

(ii) The Pharisees’ otherwise close relationship with John Hyr- 
canus (135-104) — who sought to please them by emulating 
their righteousness — came to an abrupt end over a note- 
worthy incident. The king was angered by the Pharisees’ 
failure to recommend a sufficently severe punishment for 
one of their number — an aptly named Eleazar — who had 
insulted him by demanding that he forfeit the High Priest- 
hood because his mother had been a captive under Anti- 
ochus IV Epiphanes, and thus defiled (Ant. 13.288—98). 

(iv) Pharisees were probably involved in the riots against the 
oppressive Alexander Jannaeus, 103-76 BC (J.W. 1.88-9; 
Ant. 13.372-3). Jannaeus’ death-bed advice to his wife — 
that she ‘yield a certain amount of power to the [influential] 
Pharisees’ — suggests as much (Ant. 13.399—404). 

(v) The Pharisees wielded considerable influence during the 
reign of Alexandra Salome (76-67). The Queen restored 
those Pharisaic regulations in accord ‘with the traditions of 
their fathers’ which had been lost under Alexander Janneus. 
Indeed, in Josephus’ (perhaps hyperbolic) estimation, the 
Pharisees were ‘the real administrators of the state’ (cf. 
J.W. 1.110-14; Ant. 13.408-18). 

(vi) Certain Pharisees advised the Jerusalem populace to admit 
Herod into the city. This was clearly not a pro-Herod act, 
but an expression of their disaffection with what they 
now deemed to be a corrupt Hasmonean dynasty (cf. Ant. 
14.172-6; 15.1-4). 


The foregoing provides sufficient cause to posit significant Phari- 
saic religio-political involvement during the Hasmonean period. 
While this was no doubt a complex matter, at its most altruistic it 
was an attempt to uphold the same vital Jewish traditions for which 
the Maccabees had fought and died. Furthermore, their character- 


29 Note also similar views expressed by the first-century Pharisee and rebel Ana- 
nias (Josephus, Life 197, 290; J. W. 2.451). 
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istic concern to intensify biblical purity regulations need not be taken 
as at variance with this. Rather, when located within the wider cul- 
tural concerns of national life, and correlated with the Maccabean 
martyrs’ readiness to die rather than transgress Torah food laws, it 
may be seen as representing the ‘individual analogue of the national 
fear of, and/or resistance to, contamination from, or oppression by, 
Gentiles’.°° 

While the advent of Roman rule (63 BC-) necessarily curtailed 
the extent of their influence, the Pharisees remained at the forefront 
of those committed to a Torah-based, theocratic national life. This 
included a continued critique of the corrupt Jerusalem Temple es- 
tablishment, and a concomitant perception of themselves as offering 
a purer alternative. Most significantly, it appears that their zealous 
commitment to nation Israel could be expressed in one of two 
complementary ways: active involvement with the Jewish freedom 
fighters or an even greater Torah devotion in study and praxis. Di- 
vergence of opinion on the most appropriate course of action may 
well have engendered (periodic) division within the movement.?? 
Indeed, despite Josephus’ desire to exculpate the Pharisees from 
complicity in the resistance against Rome, Wright is able to assem- 
ble considerable evidence of Pharisaic participation, representative 
of which is the following. >? 


(i) Pharisees opposed allegiance to Herod and, later, Caesar 
(Ant. 15.370; 17.41-5; J. W. 1.571-3). 
(ii) Pharisaic teachers were involved in the removal of the Ro- 
man golden-eagle insignia from the Jerusalem Temple in 4 
BC (J.W. 1.648-55; Ant. 17.149-67).°° 
(ii) A Pharisee, Zaddok, was a leading figure in the ‘Fourth 
Philosophy’ rebellion in AD 6; and Judas the Galilean’s 


30 N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, p. 188, referring to 
Goodman, The Ruling Class of Judaea, pp. 99ff.; cf. Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes and 
Sadducees, p. 286. 

31 This division is perhaps reflected in the later rabbinic debates which, in the light 
of two catastrophic revolts, depoliticized the issue into disputes over degrees of ad- 
herence to Torah purity codes. See Goodman, The Ruling Class of Judaea, pp. 107ff., 
209ff. 

32 N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, pp. 190-3. 

33 This is apparent from the description of the leaders as ‘unrivalled interpreters of 
the ancestral laws’ (Ant. 17.149) and their designation as ‘oodıoroi [sages]’ (Ant. 
17.152). Note that it is characteristic of Torah-obedient Daniel that he is able to reveal 
the divine mysteries that are hidden from the Gentile oogıorai (Dan. 2). 
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designation as a oogiotts perhaps also brings him within 
the ambit of Pharisaic piety (J. W. 2.118, 433; Ant. 18.4— 
10).°* 

(iv) The Pharisee Simon denounced king Herod Agrippa (37- 
44) as unclean and unworthy to enter the Temple (Ant. 
19.332—4). 

(v) Those protesting to Agrippa II concerning the killing of 
James in AD 62 were in all probability Pharisees (Ant. 
20.200-2). 

(vi) The Pharisee Simon ben Gamaliel was a close associate of 
one of the key popular leaders during the Jewish War, John 
of Gischala (J. W. 4.159; Life 189--98).°° 

(vi) It is possible that the Megillath Taanith, a Maccabean- 
inspired first-century nationalist document, is of Pharisaic 
provenance. 

(vill) The excavations at Masada have indicated that the mikvaot 
(ritual bathing pools) were built according to Pharisaic 
specifications. 


In sum, when such evidence is viewed in relation to post-AD 70 
rabbinic accounts of division within pre-AD 70 Pharisees, it may be 
suggested that the new situation under Herodian and Roman rule 
engendered a complex and fluid range of Pharisaic responses. Some 
may have focused upon Torah-devotion within the framework of 
Roman rule (e.g., Hillel, Gamaliel and, later, Johanan ben Zakkai).°° 
Others endorsed active involvement in the attempt to resist and 
overthrow Roman rule (e.g., Shammai and his house).*” Neverthe- 
less, in a manner analogous to the twin Pharisaic foci upon purity 
and politics during the Hasmonean period, such responses could 
be viewed as variant expressions of the same zeal for Torah/Israel/ 
God which was so constitutive of the Maccabees and first-century 
nationalists. 


34 See Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. I, p. 603 n. 36. 

35 Simon’s antagonism towards the ‘Zealots’ was probably directed against certain 
aspects of this particular faction and not the resistance movement as such. 

36 Note also Mendels, The Rise and Fall of Jewish Nationalism, pp. 263-6. He 
suggests that Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities (c. AD 70), which may have origi- 
nated amongst pre-AD 70 Pharisees or moderate Zealots, attests to those opposed to 
extreme Jewish nationalism. 

37 See Gafni, ‘The Historical Background’, p. 11, who cites m. Shab. 1.4; b. Shab. 
13b; y. Shab. 1,3c; t. Shab. 1.16-20. 
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Saul the Pharisee 


One first-century Pharisee who may well have stood in close prox- 
imity to the more religio-political active element of the Pharisees 
was Saul/Paul, later to become a Christian apostle. Granted, our pri- 
mary information concerning Paul’s pre-Christian life is unfortu- 
nately limited to retrospective glimpses from the standpoint of his 
later Christian ministry, supplemented by certain details in Acts.°® 
Nonetheless, Hengel (for one) has offered a viable reconstruction of 
this period, not least concerning his strict Jewish upbringing in 
Tarsus in a ‘family of Pharisaic stamp’, and subsequent adolescent 
training as a Pharisee in Jerusalem. °? 

Given our limited information, and presupposing a breadth to 
first-century Pharisaism, we need not press too hard the question 
whether Paul had been a Hillelite or a Shammaite.*° Nonetheless, 
that as a Pharisee Paul was ‘zealous for the law’ and prepared to 
employ force in upholding Judaism seems to locate him among its 
more radical element. Thus he is more likely to have been sympa- 
thetic to the Maccabean-inspired theocratic aims of the first-century 
Jewish nationalists. Indeed, the invocation of his heritage as a ‘He- 
brew born of Hebrews’ (Phil. 3.5; cf. 2 Cor. 11.22), invites compar- 
ison with the somewhat polemical use of the designation ‘Hebrew’ 
in 2 Maccabees, there in reference to those devout Jews faithful to 
the point of martyrdom on behalf of the Jewish way of life.*! The 
bearing of Paul’s former zeal for Judaism — not least its Maccabean 
background — upon his argument in Galatians 1 and 2 will be pur- 
sued further in chapter three. 


The Caligula Temple episode: Jewish and Christian 
evocations of Antiochus IV Epiphanes 


Complementing the earlier claims for the emergence of traditions 
based on Daniel 7.13-14 (and thus Maccabean-based) concerning a 
Jewish messianic redeemer, it has been argued that there is a dis- 


38 Principally, Rom. 9.3-5; 11.1; 2 Cor. 11.21b-22; Gal. 1.13-14, 23; Phil. 3.4-6; 
and Acts 8.1-3; 9.1-2; 21.37-22.5; 23.6; 26.4-11. 

3° Hengel, The Pre-Christian Paul, citation from p. 39; cf. Murphy-O’Connor, 
Paul: A Critical Life, pp. 32-70. 

40 The alternative positions represented by Jeremias, ‘Paulus als Hillelit’, and 
Haacker, ‘Die Berufung des Verfolgers’, respectively. 

41 9 Macc. 7.31; 11.13; 15.37; cf. 4 Macc. 12.7; 16.15. 
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cernible common character and cause to the Maccabean and first- 
century Jewish resistance movements, and also noted in passing that 
the latter found particular expression in periodic prophetic and/or 
messianic actions against Rome. I shall now seek to give greater 
clarity to, and further appreciate the complexity of, this broad sce- 
nario, by adopting as a ‘case study’ one very instructive and trau- 
matic incident: Gaius Caligula’s attempt to erect an image of him- 
self within the Jerusalem Temple (AD 39-40), an event evocative of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ archetypal desecration of the Temple in 
165 BC. The focus of immediate interest will be upon the Jewish 
response to this crisis, and to the admittedly more contentious evi- 
dence for its reception within the early Christian community (in- 
cluding Paul). Towards this end, in turn, I shall briefly outline cer- 
tain salient aspects of the incident; consider the claim that its impact 
may be discerned in certain traditions embedded within the Marcan 
apocalyptic discourse; and conclude with the observation that ele- 
ments of this discourse, and also of the Caligula episode, may well 
have been known to Paul. 

The administration of Rome’s Syrian governor Vitellius (AD 35- 
9) had been overshadowed by the constant threat of Parthian ex- 
pansionism, the need to intervene in the war between Herod Antipas 
and the Nabatean king Aretas IV, and increased unrest in Palestine. 
Such tensions continued under his successor Petronius (39-42), the 
period in which the Caligula episode occurred. While the precise 
nature of this episode remains somewhat uncertain, due to the prob- 
lematic aspects of our otherwise notable sources, the broad outlines 
are relatively clear.*? It was instigated by a potent mix of factors: 
the Jewish—pagan conflict in Alexandria and the ensuing Jewish 
embassy to Rome, together incurring the emperor’s wrath;*? anti- 
Jewish sentiment engendered by the Jews’ destruction of an im- 
perial altar in Jamnia;** and Caligula’s self-apotheosis which was 


42 Philo, Leg. 197-227; J.W. 2.184-203; Ant. 18.256-309; cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.9; 
and the Megillath Taanith (on which see below). See Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius 
(Caligula), pp. 111-45; Smallwood, The Jews Under Roman Rule, pp. 174-80; 
Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, vol. I, pp. 394-8; Bilde, “The Roman 
Emperor Gaius’, pp. 68-9; Theissen, The Gospels in Context, pp. 125-65, especially 
his synoptic overview at pp. 142-4; and N. H. Taylor, ‘Palestinian Christianity and 
the Caligula Crisis’, parts I and II, ‘Popular Opposition’, and ‘Caligula’. 

43 See Philo, Flacc. and Leg. passim; Ant. 19.278-91. 

44 Exacerbated by the malign advice of Caligula’s anti-Jewish advisors (Leg. 199— 
205). 
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of course especially offensive to the Jews.*> However, it is likely that 
the Jamnia incident was the crucial variable. It was a politically 
subversive ‘Zealotic attack’,*° reminiscent of Mattathias’ destruc- 
tion of the pagan altar in Modein which had precipitated the 
Maccabean revolt (1 Macc. 2.15ff.).*” Indeed, the analogy with the 
Maccabean crisis suggests that Caligula’s counteraction was (like 
that of Antiochus IV Epiphanes) designed to forestall any Jewish 
insurgence and to enforce loyalty to his rule, by transforming the 
Temple into an imperial cult for worship of himself under the name 
of Zeus (’Emidavrs Neos Fatos) (Leg. 188, 346).*8 

In so doing he would have been well aware of the possibility of 
armed Jewish resistance. Hence Petronius was dispatched from An- 
tioch with an army of some considerable force,*” and with orders to 
execute and enslave any who opposed him (so J.W. 2.185). While 
the collective witness of our sources may be somewhat ambiguous, 
consonant with the depiction of Jewish nationalism in general offered 
earlier, it is more than likely that the Jewish response to this action 
was religio-political in motivation and (at the very least) threatened 
to be military in expression.°° Certainly those Jews whom Petronius 
confronted in Phoenicia (and/or Antioch?) and subsequently in 
Tiberias,°! demonstrated a readiness to emulate their Maccabean 
forebears by suffering and dying on behalf of Torah, Temple and 
nation.°? That the episode was resolved without recourse to warfare 


45 J.W. 2.184; Ant. 18.256ff.; Leg. 198. Bilde, ‘The Roman Emperor Gaius’, pp. 
71-3, suggests that Philo’s particularly negative estimation of Caligula is more of a 
literary construct than a historical reconstruction. 

46 So Bilde, ‘The Roman Emperor Gaius’, pp. 74-5. 

47 Rightly Theissen, The Gospels in Context, p. 146 n. 44, who also (as Bilde, ‘The 
Roman Emperor’, p. 74) sees a parallel with the later cessation of Temple sacrifices 
on behalf of the emperor which, says Josephus, ‘laid the foundation of the war with 
the Romans’ (J. W. 2.409-10). 

48 So Bilde, ‘The Roman Emperor Gaius’, p. 75. Similarly Daniel R. Schwartz, 
Studies in the Jewish Background of Christianity, p. 82. 

49 Cf. the variable estimations in Ant. 18.262; J. W. 2.186; Leg. 207. 

5° Bilde, ‘The Roman Emperor Gaius’, detects an ambiguous mix of pacifist and 
non-pacifist elements, arguing that the former is redactional and the latter more rep- 
resentative of the actual historical situation. Cf. J.W. 1.185-7; Ant. 18.287, 302; and 
Tacitus, Hist. 5.9 (‘they [the Jews] chose rather to resort to arms ...’). 

51 While it is unclear (from Philo’s account in Leg.) whether or not the first en- 
counter was with Antiochene Jews, it remains prima facie likely that Petronius would 
have met Jewish opposition in Antioch; see N. H. Taylor, ‘Caligula’, pp. 4ff. 

52 The socio-political upheaval, and its affinity to the Maccabean martyr tradition, 
is also noted by N. H. Taylor, ‘Palestinian Christianity and the Caligula Crisis’, part 
I, pp. 104-13, who estimates that ‘the protests were essentially a peasant movement, 
mobilized but non-violent, and determined to resist to the point of death: a phenom- 
enon Crossan has aptly described as “mass unresisting martyrdom”’, p. 106; see 
Crossan, The Historical Jesus, p. 131; cf. also Taylor’s ‘Popular Opposition’. 
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was probably due mainly to the diplomatic efforts of King Agrippa 
rather than to the traditional claim that disaster was averted only by 
Caligula’s (miraculous) death in AD 41.°% 

Given that such a shocking incident, so evocative of the traumatic 
Maccabean crisis, took place in 39-40, it would appear prima facie 
probable that it was known to and had an impact upon the nascent 
Jewish Christian community. Indeed, Gerd Theissen, now followed 
by N. H. Taylor, has recently revived the claim that aspects of the 
incident have left traces in the apocalyptic (or eschatological) dis- 
course of Mark 13.°* Theissen’s meticulous argument focuses upon 
Mark 13.7-8 and 13.14-16. With respect to the former, he enu- 
merates various considerations which suggest that the envisaged 
‘birthpangs’ — namely, wars, earthquakes and famines — can readily 
be derived from the circumstances which attended the Nabatean 
war in 36-7. Thus, for example, the following may be noted. 


(i) The war between Herod Antipas and King Aretas IV — 

fought against the backdrop of the Parthian threat to Rome 
— demanded the intervention of Vitellius in order to avert 
further conflict (hence ‘wars and rumours of wars’).>° 

Gi) While Vitellius was in Jerusalem preparing for his cam- 
paign he would have received news of the catastrophic earth- 
quake which took place in Antioch at that time.°® 

(iii) While direct evidence of famine is lacking, there is at least 
an indication of problems with the food supply and thus 
perhaps a food shortage (Ant. 18.90; 15.365). Later the Jews 
threatened not to work the land unless Petronius petitioned 
Caligula on their behalf (J. W. 2.201). 


Theissen then argues that the situation in view at Mark 13.14-16 
may be explained by reference to the immediately ensuing events of 
39-40.°’ The distinctive expression ‘desolating sacrilege’ is clearly 


53 The latter claim is analogous to the prominent role attributed to divine inter- 
vention in the death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (2 Macc. 9). 

54 Theissen, The Gospels in Context, pp. 125-65; N. H. Taylor, ‘Palestinian 
Christianity and the Caligula Crisis’, part II; see the earlier argument of Hölscher, 
‘Der Ursprung der Apokalypse Mk 13’. 

55 Cf. Ant. 18.111-12. It may be that the Nabatean war was a significant backdrop 
to Paul’s early ministry; cf. 2 Cor. 11.32-3; Gal. 1.17. 

56 The earthquake (7 April, AD 37) is reported in Malalas (Dindorf (ed.), Ioannis 
Malalae Chronographia, 43.10). 

57 Though Theissen, The Gospels in Context, pp. 156-7, thinks that the intervening 
Mark 13.9-13 may have been added at a later date, he does allow that parts of it 
(e.g., verse 12) might have had a Sitz im Leben in Jerusalem’s afflicted Hellenistic 
Christian community of the thirties AD. 
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evocative of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ Temple desecration, and thus 
it is likely that a comparable event is in view. That the Caligula epi- 
sode is the most obvious candidate is probable on various counts. 

(i) Given the lack of any indication elsewhere of an imminent 
‘desolating sacrilege’,°® combined with the recurrence of 
this resonant term in Mark 13.7, it is likely to have been 
precipitated not simply by a preformed topos but by an in- 
tervening specific and dramatic event. 

(ii) As already noted, the Caligula episode was largely pro- 
voked by an incident analogous to that which was forma- 
tive in the Maccabean resistance to Antiochus’ actions: 
Mattathias’ destruction of the pagan altar in Modein (1 
Macc. 2.15ff.). 

(iii) There are peculiar aspects to the key expressions employed. 
‘Sacrilege [B5eAvyua]’ connotes idolatry against God, as 
would have clearly been the case had the statue been 
erected.°? While the neuter BSeAuyua suggests a lifeless ob- 
ject, the masculine participle &otnköta (‘standing’), implies 
a person. The emperor’s statue is both: a lifeless represen- 
tation of Caligula himself. 

(iv) It was the precise location — and not mere existence — of 
Caligula’s statue which was so offensive; this correlates well 
with the pointed reference to ‘the desolating sacrilege set up 
where it ought not to be’ (Mark 13.14). 


Although not everyone will concur with Theissen’s argument in 
all of its details, the overall force of his careful case merits attention. 
Certain additional considerations may lend it some support and also 
provide an even broader perspective upon what may well have been 
a very complex situation engaging both Jews and Jewish Christians. 
First, it has long been recognized that the Marcan apocalypse is a 
large unit of material significantly indebted to Danielic tradition.°° 
This in itself evinces the Maccabean crisis which, as seen in our an- 
tecedent historical reconstruction, was also an important reference 
point for the Jewish response to the Caligula incident. It might thus 


58 Theissen, ibid., pp. 158-9, deems the expectation of some religio-political per- 
secution affecting the Temple in As. Mos. 8.1-5 (c. 4 BC-AD 30) as falling short of 
that envisaged by ‘desolating sacrilege’. 

5° As distinct from, for example, the actual destruction of the Temple in AD 70. 

60 Classically in Hartman, Prophecy Interpreted, pp. 145-77, with particular ref- 
erence to Dan. 7.8—27; 8.9-26; 9.24—7; 11.21-12.13. 
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be inferred that these apocalyptic discourse traditions — in the course 
of their transmission within the early church — could, within a wider 
and ongoing context of tension between Christians and Jews, have 
been given further polemical force by reference to both the Macca- 
bean crisis and its most recent notable analogue, Caligula’s trau- 
matic action against the Temple.°! 

Second, given the argument in chapter one concerning Jewish 
messianic speculation based on Daniel 7.13-14, the focal point of 
any tension between Jews and Jewish Christians, exacerbated by the 
Caligula episode, could well have been the claim that deliverance 
from this (and any other affliction) was only to be found in Messiah 
Jesus (cf. Mark 13.21-2, 26, 32 et par.). Third, inasmuch as first- 
century Jewish nationalism could take the form of prophetic or 
messianic actions against Rome, and the Caligula episode may 
have provoked just such a response (perhaps in relation to those 
known to have been willing to martyr themselves before Petronius 
for the Jewish cause), then of note is the discourse’s reference 
to ‘false Christs and false prophets’ who will lead astray (Mark 
13.6, 21-2). Fourth, the fact that the traditions comprising the dis- 
course were extant very early on and known (in some form) to 
Paul appears likely on the basis of various such elements to be 
found in 1 Thessalonians 4—5.°* Complementing this, and pressing 
the case for Jewish-Christian engagement with the Caligula inci- 
dent, is the scenario in view at 2 Thessalonians 2.1—12, ‘described 
in terms which may well have gained significance from the attempt 
of Caligula ... only some ten years earlier, to do just what is here 
predicted’.°? 

In sum, it is likely that Caligula’s proposed assault on the Jerusalem 
Temple served as a something of a ‘flashpoint’ for the more broadly 


61 On this and our ensuing considerations, cf. the similar but even more wide- 
ranging arguments of N. H. Taylor, ‘Palestinian Christianity and the Caligula Crisis’, 
parts I and II, who suggests that Jewish Christians in Palestine would have seen Cal- 
igula’s action as fulfilling Jesus’ prophecy of the Temple’s destruction and the prelude 
to his return, and thus did not attempt to impede it. In this way they incurred alien- 
ation and opposition from their fellow Jews, not least from those zealously resisting 
Rome (who would also have strenuously rejected Christian claims concerning Jesus). 

62 Wenham, ‘Paul and the Synoptic Apocalypse’; Nickelsburg, ‘Son of Man’, pp. 
147-8. 

63 So Moule, The Birth of the New Testament, p. 171; see Bruce, 1 & 2 Thessalo- 
nians, pp. 180-1, who recognizes that the ‘man of lawlessness’ figure in 2 Thess. 2.1— 
12 is particularly evocative of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (cf. 2 Thess. 2.4; Dan. 11.36). 
See references in N. H. Taylor, ‘Palestinian Christianity and the Caligula Crisis’, part 
I, p. 104 n. 15; cf. his ‘Caligula’, pp. 10-12. 
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based Maccabean-inspired Jewish nationalism outlined earlier. Em- 
ulating the response of their forebears to Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
the Jews of Paul’s own day — probably including some of those in 
Antioch®* — zealously resisted the implementation of the emperor’s 
edict, many of them ready to undergo martyrdom in order to defend 
the Jewish cause. Furthermore, while the evidence is more conten- 
tious, there is reason to think that divergent Jewish and Christian 
interpretations of this traumatic incident — not least in conjunction 
with provocative Christian claims for the martyred and exalted Jesus 
as Israel’s messianic redeemer — would have further fuelled Jewish— 
Christian conflict. 

The foregoing has provided both a broad and a more narrowly 
focused perspective upon the significant influence of the Maccabean 
period on the religio-political environment of first-century Judaism. 
There can be little doubt that the memory of the Maccabees fuelled 
the nationalist aspirations of those Jews — such as Saul the Pharisee 
— who remained zealous for the cause of an Israel still under the 
domination of a foreign power. In an attempt to give even greater 
breadth to this reconstruction, I shall now also examine certain ad- 
ditional information which also attests to how the Maccabees lived 
on in the minds of the Jewish people. 


2. Maccabean martyrdom in first-century Jewish texts and 
traditions 


Having already examined those sources widely regarded as pertain- 
ing directly to the Maccabean crisis itself, it will also prove to be 
fruitful to note certain disparate texts and traditions, largely of first- 
century provenance, which together also bear witness to the living 
tradition of the Maccabees. Thus, in turn, I shall examine the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Megillath Taanith and, especially, 4 Mac- 
cabees. Here, once again, there may be discerned a broadly based 
concern with the suffering and vindication of Israel and, emerging 
from within this, the pivotal role accorded the Maccabean martyr 
figures. Finally, in the form of an excursus, I take up the problem- 
atic but intriguing matter of a possible Maccabean martyr cult in 
Antioch. 


64 On the Caligula episode as a possible backdrop to uneasy Jewish and Christian 
relations in Antioch, note N. H. Taylor, ‘Caligula’; and see chapter four. 
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The Assumption of Moses 


The Assumption of Moses is a farewell discourse in which the 
prophet Moses purportedly offers a prospective overview of Israel’s 
history from its entrance into the promised land to the inauguration 
of the eschatological kingdom of God.°° For our purposes, most 
notable amongst its features is that it clearly indicates that the 
vicissitudes of early first-century Judaism were being interpreted by 
reference to the Maccabean crisis, and indeed responded to by means 
of a martyr-focused suffering and vindication schema consonant with 
that discerned in the earlier analysis of formative Maccabean texts. 
This may be illustrated by initially noting certain disputed intro- 
ductory considerations, and then by providing a brief analysis of 
chapters 5—10 which have the greatest bearing upon our particular 
interests. 

It is generally agreed that while the Assumption of Moses is prob- 
ably of Palestinian provenance, lack of unambiguous information 
cautions against any attempts to locate it more precisely within a 
specific sectarian context. More contentious, and of some impor- 
tance in any estimation of the text’s precise nature and significance, 
are the interrelated questions of its date and literary integrity. There 
are two main proposals on offer: first, that it is a Maccabean docu- 
ment c. 168-165 BC (see As. Mos. 8.1—9.7), though updated in the 
early first century through the interpolation of As. Mos. 6.1-7.10 
(which, by common consensus, clearly refers to King Herod’s reign);°° 
second, it has been argued that it is a wholly first-century document, 
probably composed during the first three decades.°’ On either view 
it remains true that a comparison of chapters 6-7 and 8-9 alone 
readily attests that early first-century Jews were viewing their own 
arduous circumstances in relation to the earlier Maccabean crisis. 
On balance, however, the arguments in favour of the second option 
are most convincing,°® and the ensuing discussion of key aspects of 
chapters 5-10 will proceed on that basis. 


65 See Tromp, The Assumption of Moses, for text, translation, introduction, com- 
mentary and a comprehensive bibliography. 

66 So Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and Eternal Life, pp. 28-31, 43-5; 
and Nickelsburg (ed.), Studies on the Testament of Moses, pp. 33-7; following Licht, 
‘Taxo, or the Apocalyptic Doctrine of Vengeance’. 

67 See Charles, The Assumption of Moses, pp. Iv-Iviüi; Priest, ‘Testament of Moses’, 
pp. 920-1; and Tromp, The Assumption of Moses, pp. 116-17. 

68 See especially the summary and critique of Nickelsburg by Tromp, The Assump- 
tion of Moses, pp. 110-11, 120-1. 
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The situation depicted in chapter 5 reflects upon the transgres- 
sions of the later Hasmoneans who through their misrule — not least 
in defiling the Temple cult — forsook the ‘truth of God’.°” Indeed, 
their actions bear comparison to those of the apostate Jewish 
leaders complicit in the Maccabean crisis when ‘truth was cast 
down to the ground’ (Dan. 8.12). An immediate consequence of their 
conduct is that they then suffer at the hands of their equally evil 
successor, the ‘petulant’ King Herod (As. Mos. 6.2). This is followed 
by further punishment of sin when, in turn, Herod is superseded by 
direct Roman intervention into Palestinian affairs (As. Mos. 6.8—9). 
At this point, the author’s own day, the scene is one of unsurpassed 
sin which signals the onset of the eschaton (As. Mos. 7; cf. Dan. 
12.1). 

The climactic chapters 8-10 probably do not depict the Macca- 
bean crisis itself — so the first option above — but rather the manner 
in which the author envisages the eschatological scenario now under 
way. Nonetheless this situation is clearly portrayed in terms which 
draw upon traditions underlying the various accounts of the Mac- 
cabean crisis found in 1 and 2 Maccabees (and also Ant. 12). Thus, 
for example, the divine wrath upon Israel’s sin which now ensues 
(cf. 1 Macc. 1.64; 3.8) is enacted through ‘the king of the kings of 
the earth’ who is clearly modelled on Antiochus IV Epiphanes.’° 
His terrible actions comprise imprisonment, torture and execution. 
In particular, this includes hanging (or crucifixion) of those who 
confess their circumcision (= Judaism); enslavement to temple pros- 
titution; enforced epispasm; and compulsion to blaspheme the Torah 
and Temple cult (As. Mos. 8). 

In the midst of all this, one exemplary Jew remains steadfast: a 
Levite named Taxo admonishes his seven sons to be faithful and 
ready to die rather than transgress Israel’s ancestral laws and reli- 
gion, assured that God will avenge them (As. Mos. 9; cf. 2 Macc. 7, 
etc.).’1 It is their concord with the covenant faithfulness of their 
Torah-obedient ancestors which empowers them to face suffering 


6% A critique of the later Hasmoneans may also be detectable in certain allusions in 
4Q169 and 4QpHab; note the implied critique in the reference to NANT ”WIN (‘men of 
truth’) who do keep Torah at 4QpHab 7.10. 

7° Detailed cross-references to the Maccabean literature are provided in Tromp, 
The Assumption of Moses, pp. 214-22. 

7! Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel, pp. 198-210, rightly 
compares this martyr disposition with that in Daniel (see 11.31-5), though whether 
As. Mos. may thus be said to emanate from similar circles (which may have been 
opposed to active resistance) is less clear. 
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and possible martyrdom. That their self-sacrifice has an atoning 
effect is apparent from what then ensues: God intervenes to rescue 
his people and inaugurate his kingdom (As. Mos. 10). 

In this climactic episode Satan is expelled and Taxo and his sons 
are vindicated by an exalted priestly ‘messenger [nuntius]’ — a term 
indicating a mediatorial role and the judicial power to avenge (As. 
Mos. 10.2). While most commentators suggest that this ‘messenger’ 
is the archangel Michael (cf. Dan. 10.13, 21; 12.1), Tromp has 
argued that it is more likely to be Taxo himself.’? In any event, 
following a metaphor-laden account of nature’s response to this 
theophany (As. Mos. 10.3-6), the Israel-specific outcome of Taxo’s 
action is finally portrayed: like its leading representative, Israel will 
be highly exalted - fixed ‘firmly in the heaven of the stars’ (As. Mos. 
10.8-10; cf. Dan. 12.3). 

In sum, it may be said that the Assumption of Moses testifies to 
the early first-century currency of those aspirations so central to Israel 
during the Maccabean period. It is designed to encourage greater 
Torah-obedience and covenant faithfulness as the only antidote to 
sin-engendered affliction. Indeed, it invites Israel’s faithful to give of 
themselves even to the point of martyrdom, confident that in this 
way God will likewise be faithful and deliver, vindicate and exalt his 
people. 


Megillath Taanith (‘Scroll of Fasts’) 


Brief notice may be given here to the first-century document entitled 
the ‘Scroll of Fasts’ (Megillath Taanith, n?\yn NN) — and to certain 
annual Jewish celebrations closely associated therewith — because 
together they further indicate the esteem of the Maccabees amongst 
first-century Jewish nationalists.’* The ‘Scroll’ comprises a list of 
days, arranged according to the Jewish calendar, on which fasting 
was prohibited and memorable events in Israel’s history cele- 
brated.’* While certainty concerning its provenance is impossible, it 


72 Tromp, The Assumption of Moses, pp. 229-31, noting that the unprecedented 
introduction of an angel is less likely than the exalted priestly ordination of one who 
is of Levitical descent (As. Mos. 9.1). 

73 Text, translations and secondary sources are listed in Schiirer, The History of 
the Jewish People, vol. I, p. 114, to which add K. Beyer (ed.), Die Aramäischen Texte 
vom Toten Meer, pp. 354-8. Notable studies include Zeitlin, Megillat Taanit; Lich- 
tenstein, ‘Die Fastenrolle’; cf. Mantel, ‘Fastenrolle’. 

74 This is accompanied by a Hebrew scholia (commentary) widely regarded as 
later (Talmudic) and secondary. 
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is likely that it received final redaction prior to AD 70,’° and ema- 
nated from those circles deeply committed to the Jewish nationalist 
cause against Rome. Indeed, rabbinic tradition associates it with 
Hananiah ben Hezekiah ben Garon in whose house the ‘Eighteen 
Halakoth’ were said to have been formulated by the more strict 
wing of the Pharisaic movement.” ° 

On intrinsic evidence, one of its major effects (if not deliberate 
aims) would have been the furtherance of the nationalist cause 
against Rome by drawing inspiration from past Jewish victories. 
While some entries are unclear, readily identifiable are references to 
the institution of Hanukkah, Nicanor’s Day, and the final evacua- 
tion of the Akra in Jerusalem.’” Additionally, scholars have vari- 
ously identified between six to eleven other entries with events 
recorded in 1 and 2 Maccabees. In view of our earlier claim that 
Caligula’s Temple edict would have recalled the Maccabean crisis, it 
is also noteworthy that alongside references to various Maccabean 
events is a reference to the report of Caligula’s death as ending his 
threat to the Temple. 7° 

Finally, a related matter which may be reinforced at this point is 
the ongoing celebration of Hanukkah (the ‘Feast of Dedication’) 
and probably also of Nicanor’s Day.’? Hanukkah annually cele- 
brated the Maccabees’ victories and the rededication of the Temple 
(1 Macc. 4.36-59; 2 Macc. 1.1-2.18), surviving throughout the first 
century and beyond.®° Additionally, although Nicanor’s Day (1 
Macc. 7.39-50; 2 Macc. 14.31-3; 15.6-11, 22-36) appears not to 
have enjoyed the longevity of Hanukkah, Josephus witnesses to the 
fact that it was still observed in his own day (Ant. 12.412). 





75 So Lichtenstein, ‘Die Fastenrolle’, p. 264; cf. the discussion in Farmer, Macca- 
bees, Zealots and Josephus, pp. 205-9. 

76 b. Shab. 13b; the scholion attributes it to his son, Eleazar. Efron, Studies on the 
Hasmonean Period, deems the document to be ‘conclusive evidence of Pharisee iden- 
tification with national aims’, p. xii. 

77 Entered under the 25th of Kislev (cf. 1 Macc. 4.59; 2 Macc. 10.8), 13th of Adar 
(cf. 1 Macc. 7.49; 2 Macc. 15.36), and 23rd of Iyyar (cf. 1 Macc. 13.51) respectively. 

78 Entered under the 22nd of Shebat. 

79 See discussions in Zeitlin, ‘Hanukkah. Its Origin and Its Significance’; Stein, 
‘The Liturgy of Hanukkah’; Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus, pp. 132-51; 
and Alon, ‘Did the Nation and Its People Cause the Hasmoneans to be Forgotten?’, 
pp. 10-14. 

80 Cf., for example, John 10.33; Ant. 12.319, 324-5; and the Mishnah (m. Bik. 1.6; 
m. Rosh Hash. 1.3; m. Taan. 2.10; m. Meg. 3.4, 6; m. Moed Q. 3.9; m. B. Qam. 6.6). 
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The Maccabees as exemplars for first-century Diaspora 
Judaism: 4 Maccabees 


The anonymous 4 Maccabees®! is a rhetorical and philosophical 
Jewish composition based upon the proposition that devout reason is 
superior to human passion, and this is primarily illustrated through 
what is ostensibly a graphic expansion of the martyr narratives 
concerning Eleazar and the seven Jewish brothers found in 2 Mac- 
cabees 6.18—7.40.8? Our interest in this text is essentially threefold: 
first, in addressing basic questions of introduction, to observe that 4 
Maccabees attests to a living Maccabean martyr tradition readily 
available to Paul, this being all the more likely if (as is possible) 4 
Maccabees emanated from Antioch; second, by reference to its 
opening philosophical discourse, to note the basic apologetical 
claim made for Torah with a view to our later analysis of Paul’s 
estimation of Torah in relation to Christ (see chapter six); third, by 
delineating common characteristic features of the martyr narratives, 
to set forth (as in chapter one in relation to 1 and 2 Maccabees) 
a nexus of important issues, themes and terminology — together 
focusing upon the suffering, atoning significance and vindication of 
the martyr — which is of significance for the later Antioch-focused 
exegesis of Galatians 1 and 2.°° 


The provenance and purpose of 4 Maccabees 


It would appear that Bickerman(n)’s influential study arguing for a 
date c. 20-54 for 4 Maccabees has now been superseded by an 
emerging consensus in favour of a later date c. 90-100.°* However, 


81 For bibliography, see Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, pp. 680-5; deSilva, 4 Mac- 
cabees, pp. 158-63; and especially van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs, pp. 305-34. 

82 So van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs, pp. 70-3. Surkau, Martyrien in jü- 
discher und frühchristlicher Zeit, p. 29, argued for independent use by 2 and 4 Mac- 
cabees of an older common tradition. See the discussion in Klauck, 4. Makkabäer- 
buch, pp. 654-7. 

83 At this point it may be worth reiterating and particularizing certain of the earlier 
introductory comments concerning method. The warrant for and viability of corre- 
lating 4 Maccabees and Galatians | and 2 does not depend on Paul having had access 
to a text whose precise proximity must remain uncertain. Rather 4 Maccabees is but 
one further (albeit important) indication of an ongoing and widespread living tradi- 
tion which, via various converging lines of evidence, I argue is available to, and 
known and appropriated by Paul. 

84 See especially van Henten, ‘Datierung und Herkunft des vierten Makka- 
bäerbuches’ and, most recently, The Maccabean Martyrs, pp. 73-81. In the course of 
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given that 4 Maccabees clearly depends upon and develops the 
much earlier 2 Maccabees 6-7, it may still be allowed that it offers 
an important indication of the currency of traditions associated with 
the Maccabean martyrs during the first century. Of further signifi- 
cance is that its provenance, though not certain, might be assigned 
to Antioch (or, possibly, a city in Asia Minor).®? Less clear is its 
purpose and immediate setting. References to ‘the present occasion’ 
(cf. 4 Macc. 1.10; 3.19; 14.9) and a Jewish epitaph (4 Macc. 17.8— 
10) have lead some to suggest that it was originally composed for 
oral delivery, whether as a synagogal sermon (perhaps delivered at 
Hanukkah), a homily given in commemoration of the Maccabean 
martyrs (perhaps at their burial site) or a festival speech on some 
other occasion.8° However, it is more likely that 4 Maccabees 
was from the outset a literary work; that its various features bear 
close comparison to the philosophical diatribe and also epideictic 
speech;®” but that this is in service of a document which is con- 
cerned with the threat of assimilation — and possible periodic per- 
secution — in the Jewish Diaspora.®® That is, while 4 Maccabees 
gives no indication of a crisis such as that which precipitated the 
Maccabean revolt, first-century Diaspora Jews regularly experienced 
various socio-economic and cultural pressures — these on occasion 
escalating to violent persecution — which could engender abandon- 
ment of their ancestral way of life. In any event, it will suffice to note 
that, at the very least, Maccabean martyr traditions are here being 
invoked in order to undergird and explicate the ever-threatened 
identity and praxis of Diaspora Judaism, this being in some tem- 


his examination of the evidence, van Henten rejects the early/mid first-century dating 
(of Bickerman(n), ‘The Date of Fourth Maccabees’, until recently followed by many), 
and also certain arguments for a second-century dating (variously proposed by Dupont- 
Sommer, Le quatriéme livre des Machabées, p. 75; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, pp. 
173-5; and Campbell, The Rhetoric of Righteousness, pp. 219-28). Instead, van 
Henten cautiously concludes that ‘a date in the last decades of the first century C.E. 
or further in the second century cannot be excluded’, p. 78. Cf. Barclay, Jews in the 
Mediterranean Diaspora, pp. 369-80, 448-9, favouring ‘a date around the end of the 
first century’, p. 449. 

85 See van Henten, ‘Datierung und Herkunft des vierten Makkabäerbuches’ (fol- 
lowed by Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, pp. 666-7), and The Maccabean Martyrs, pp. 
78-81. 

86 These options are reviewed and rejected by van Henten, The Maccabean Mar- 
tyrs, pp. 58-62. 

87 So van Henten, ibid., pp. 62-7. 

88 Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora (following Klauck, 4. Makka- 
bäerbuch, pp. 664-5), holds that ‘the work is designed to counter the temptations to 
assimilation among acculturated Jews’, pp. 378-9. 
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poral and perhaps geographic proximity to the life and ministry of 
Paul. 


The philosophical discourse 


Conforming to the rules of classical rhetoric, the opening exordium 
(4 Macc. 1.1-12) sets forth both the thesis — ‘whether devout reason 
[ó evoeBr\s Aoyıoyös] is sovereign over the emotions’ (4 Macc. 1.1a) — 
and the bipartite method to be used in its demonstration: (a) a brief 
theoretical discourse (4 Macc. 1.13-3.18) and (b) a lengthy narrative 
demonstration focused upon the Maccabean martyrs (4 Macc. 
3.19-18.24).°° Given our concerns, the discourse is significant in at 
least three respects. First, here it is most evident that our highly ac- 
culturated author is recasting popular Stoic ideals within his firmly 
Jewish frame of reference in a sophisticated attempt to persuade his 
audience — whether Jew or Gentile — that the wisest way of life 
(philosophy) is that governed by a godly way of thinking (devout 
reason) whose ultimate basis and sufficiency is Torah-obedience, 
even to the point of death.?° Second, in so doing, a Daniel-like 
outlook is readily discernible: a Torah-obedient upbringing and 
lifestyle — not least abstinence from prohibited foods (4 Macc. 1.33- 
5) — effects the wisdom which is able to discern the ways of God in 
the world. Indeed, as the example of the Patriarch Joseph readily 
attests, Torah-grounded reason can prevail over any kind of ‘desire 
[Emidunia]’: 


Thus the law says, “You shall not covet your neighbour’s 
wife ... or anything that is your neighbour’s.’ In fact, since 
the law has told us not to covet, I could prove to you all the 
more that reason is able to control desires. (4 Macc. 2.5— 
6b) 


Thirdly, another Diaspora-based Jew likewise concerned to speak 
out of an essentially Jewish framework in a manner comprehensible 
to Jew and Gentile alike is the apostle Paul. However, as a Jewish 
Christian, he argues that sin’s effect upon Torah within Judaism 


8° On the exordium, see Klauck, ‘Hellenistische Rhetoric im Diasporajudentum’; 
on the rhetorical aspect of 4 Maccabees as a whole, see Klauck 4. Makkabäerbuch, 
pp. 659-62. 

°° On the philosophical aspect of 4 Maccabees, see Renehan, ‘The Greek Philo- 
sophic Background’; Weber, ‘Eusebeia und Logismos’; and van Henten, The Macca- 
bean Martyrs, pp. 270-94. 
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renders it incapable of achieving what is being claimed for it here 
in 4 Maccabees. Indeed, the Torah-obedience which God requires 
(even unto martyrdom) is only made possible by life conformed to 
the martyred (and risen) Messiah Jesus.?! 


The martyr narratives 


The author introduces the ‘narrative demonstration’ of his thesis 
with a thumbnail historical preface which often inaccurately recapi- 
tulates and enhances details found in 2 Maccabees (4 Macc. 3.20- 
4.26).°? Of particular note here is that the synopsis of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes’ persecution is depicted by employing a collocation of 
stock themes and terms which, as will be seen, are likewise promi- 
nent at key junctures throughout Galatians 1 and 2. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Antiochus ‘plunders [trop8éc]’ Jerusalem; is resisted by those 
braving death by refusing to ‘abolish [kataAvw]’ Torah-observance; 
and therefore tries ‘to compel [&vayxaZoo]’ the nation ‘to eat defiling 
foods and to renounce Judaism [dv louSaioudv]’ (4 Macc. 4.22-6). 

Thus the stage is set for three dramatic encounters between the 
devout representatives of Judaism — Eleazar, the seven brothers and 
their mother — and the archetypal Gentile antagonist Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes.°? It is nothing less than a ‘divine contest’ whose out- 
come the whole world anxiously awaits (4 Macc. 17.11, 14). And it 
is one in which each of the protagonists will suffer, atone and vin- 
dicate Israel. Clearly these Daniel-like Jewish representatives are 
utterly devoted to Torah. Indeed, there is an inextricable interrela- 
tionship between their very createdness and their Torah-obedience 
to the point of death. Thus Eleazar can claim that Israel’s Creator 
God has conformed Torah to the very nature (katà púoiv) of the 
Jewish people (4 Macc. 5.25b-26). Indeed, by means of an elaborate 
birth/nurture metaphor, the author correlates creation/covenant/ 
Torah, in arguing that it is the fusion of the seven brothers’ natural 
(fraternal) development and common Torah training within the 
nation Israel, which renders their ‘brotherly love’ the more ardent 


°1 Cf. especially the excursus on Romans 7.1-8.11 in reference to Galatians 2.19 in 
chapter six. 

°2 Stowers, ‘4 Maccabees’, pp. 927-8, briefly itemizes the notable inaccuracies. 

°3 Currently the most penetrating analysis of the religious and political significance 
of the faithful Maccabean martyrs, drawing upon both 2 and 4 Maccabees, is that of 
van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs, especially pp. 125-269. 
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and thus their faithfulness in the face of torture and death the more 
enduring (4 Macc. 13.19-14.1; cf. 11.15). In this way they are able 
to contend fearlessly for what is understood to be (as in Daniel) a 
creation-wide battle for the truth (Area), namely, Torah, the Jewish 
way of life, and (ultimately) the holy name of Israel’s God. They do 
so by defending Torah, principally through their steadfast refusal to 
transgress its food laws and thereby nullify its authority.°* They 
also seek to advance its cause by various means at their disposal, 
principally mutual encouragement towards martyrdom, and the per- 
suasion and admonishment of Antiochus - all this engendering the 
amazement of their persecutors (cf. 4 Macc 6.11; 8.5). 

In fact, as already noted in the earlier analysis of texts in relation 
to the Maccabean crisis, it is precisely in and through the martyrs’ 
suffering and death that they atone for Israel’s sin, defeat the enemy 
and vindicate themselves and the nation.’° Thus even in their ter- 
rible torment they remain upright (òp9ós) and resolutely fixed upon 
the One who not only protects them from, but also transforms them 
out of, their trial to the point of death. In effect, they are ‘running 
the course toward immortality’ and will ‘live to God’ (4 Macc. 
7.17-19; 9.8, 22; 14.5-6). In the midst of this they invoke divine 
mercy upon Israel: ‘Be merciful to your people and let our punish- 
ment suffice for them. Make my blood their purification, and take 
my life in exchange for theirs’ (4 Macc. 6.28-9). Here, in essence, 
Eleazar is imploring God to receive his faithfulness until death as a 
vicarious atonement on behalf of the sins of the Jewish people. The 
implication (made explicit elsewhere) is that this will bring about 
(a) victory over Antiochus’ oppressive regime, and the tyrant’s de- 
struction and eternal punishment; and (b) a renewal of the Jewish 
way of life.°° Indeed, further to the latter, the author concludes his 
encomium on the seven brothers by alluding to the profound impact 
their sufferings continue to have upon Jews in his own day (4 Macc. 
14.7-10). 

No doubt it is a function of the ancient understanding of gender 
that the most dramatic demonstration of the author’s thesis is the 


°4 Eleazar disdainfully rejects the opportunity to save himself by ‘pretending [U1ro- 
Kpıvönevos]’ to eat swine’s flesh, as unworthy of one who had lived so long in accord- 
ance ‘with the truth [reds &Andeıav]’ (4 Macc. 6.15-18). 

°> On the effective death and vindication of the martyrs in 4 Maccabees, see van 
Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs, pp. 150-3, 182-4. 

96 4 Mace. 1.11; 6.10; 9.24, 30-2; 11.20-7; 12.17-18; 17.20-2; 18.4. 
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third and climactic conflict in which Antiochus is amazingly over- 
come, not by mere age or youth, but by a woman and mother (4 
Macc. 14.11—17.6).°’ Directing her innate maternal love so that her 
mind disdained all torment, the mother of the seven youths also 
proved to be ‘of the same mind as Abraham’ (4 Macc. 14.11-20; cf. 
15.28). Her own travail (and virtue) had been to witness her sons’ 
suffering, her devout reason ‘unmoved’ throughout “because of 
[her] faith in God’ (4 Macc. 15.24). Now, in virtue of her own self- 
martyrdom, she has likewise ‘nullified’ the tyrant and demonstrated 
her own faith, ‘Nobly set like a roof on the pillars [imi tous otWAous] 
of [her] sons’.°® 

The concluding peroratio (4 Macc. 17.7-18.24) draws together 
and underscores many of the central themes. Thus, for example, an 
epitaph (whether authentic or a literary construct) stresses the ‘po- 
litical and patriotic’ import of the martyrs as those who vindicated 
the nation over the tyrant who ‘wished to destroy the way of life 
of the Hebrews [Biav tiv Eßpaiwv troAditelav KataAlcaı HEAovTos]’ 
(4 Macc. 17.9-10).°° An extended athletic metaphor conveys the 
national and cosmic aspect of the contest (4 Macc. 17.11-16). Then 
the atoning significance of the death and exaltation of the martyrs is 
made all the more explicit: 


because of them our enemies did not rule over our nation, 
the tyrant was punished, and the homeland purified — they 
having become, as it were, a ransom for the sin of our na- 
tion. And through the blood of those devout ones and their 
death as an expiation [tot iAxotnpiou Tot bavatou auTév], 
divine Providence preserved Israel that previously had been 
afflicted. (4 Macc. 17.20c-22) 


Finally, the author exhorts his audience — the ‘offspring of the seed 
of Abraham’!°° — to obey the Torah so that they too may share in 
the divine inheritance accorded the martyrs (4 Macc. 18.1—4). From 
the concluding section it would appear that what is envisaged is 
instruction from the scriptures — not least concerning the zeal of 
Phineas and the blessedness of Daniel — with a view to effecting the 
(national) ‘resurrection life’ which they promise (4 Macc. 18.9- 


°7 2 Macc. 7.41 simply records the mother’s death. 

°8 On the depiction of the mother and sons at 4 Macc. 17.2-6, cf. Dan. 12.1-3. 
°° So van Henten, ‘A Jewish Epitaph in a Literary Text’, p. 69. 

100 Cf. ‘sons of Abraham [oi 5 Aßpanıoloı maies} (4 Macc. 18.23). 
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19).102 A benediction, found in variant forms in Paul’s letters, is 
appended: & 7 86&a eis ToUs aidvas T&v alavav- aunv.10? 

The reasons for devoting particular attention to 4 Maccabees will 
now be readily apparent. In a text of some temporal — and perhaps 
also geographic — proximity to the life and ministry of Paul in An- 
tioch, we have a vibrant testimony to the ongoing influence of the 
Maccabean martyr traditions. Indeed, in the manner indicated at 
the outset of this analysis, there will be reason to draw upon various 
aspects of the issues, themes and terms attested to in 4 Maccabees in 
the later detailed analysis of Galatians 1 and 2. This will prove to be 
especially true of the dramatic Antioch incident, a scenario in which 
the contest between the Jewish (Maccabean martyr) versus Gentile 
(Antiochus IV Epiphanes) way of life is now radically redrawn in the 
form of a contest between a Christian (Paul) and a Jewish (Peter) 
pattern of existence. However, at this stage we may press the case 
concerning the currency of Maccabean texts and traditions one step 
further by noting the suggestion that some Jews may have venerated 
the Maccabean martyrs in Antioch. 


An excursus: the Maccabean martyr cult in Antioch 


That the exemplary steadfastness of the Maccabean martyrs had a 
significant influence upon the early church’s cult of the saints has 
long been recognized.1°? Of particular interest for our purposes is 
the intriguing possibility that a Maccabean martyr cult existed in 
Antioch, with its origins traceable back to the first-century Jewish 
community there. By reference to disparate and late source materials 
— here given in reverse chronological order — the principal evidence 
for this somewhat contentious claim may be set forth as follows.!°* 


101 Note the collocation of Ezek. 37.2-3 and Deut. 32.39; 30.20 at 4 Macc. 18.16— 
19, which seems to imply God’s recreative activity upon both martyrs and nation as a 
whole in a manner which might be termed ‘resurrection’ (and which the author ap- 
parently does not view as inconsistent with his various other references to the martyrs’ 
immortal life with God and to the nation’s renewal). 

102 4 Macc. 18.24; note Rom. 11.36; 16.27; Gal. 1.5; cf. 2 Tim. 4.18; see also Heb. 
13.21. 

103 Significant studies on the Jewish roots of the Christian cult of martyrs and 
saints are noted by Horbury, “The Cult of Christ and the Cult of the Saints’, pp. 444— 
5, whose own significant contribution considers a wider range of evidence for the 
Jews’ veneration of their saints from the Hasmonean period onwards. 

104 Especially Rampolla, ‘Martyre et sepulture des Machabées’; Obermann, ‘The 
Sepulchre of the Maccabean Martyrs’; E. Bammel, ‘Zum jüdischen Martyrercult’; 
Schatkin, ‘The Maccabean Martyrs’; Williams, Jesus’ Death as Saving Event, pp. 
248-51. 
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(i) A medieval Judaeo-Arabic text, the Farag-Book of Nissim 
Ibn Shahin of Kairowan, incorporates rabbinic materials 
concerning the Maccabean martyrs. Embedded within it, 
though without rabbinic parallel, is the following: ‘And there 
was built upon them [the martyred brothers and their 
mother] the synagogue of Hashmonith. The synagogue of 
Hashmonith was the first synagogue built after the Second 
Temple.’ +05 

(ii) An Arabic topographical depiction of Antioch (Codex 
Vaticanus Arabicus 286), its content dating no later than 
the sixth century AD, attests to the existence of a Chris- 
tian church in the western section of the city. Said to be 
called a ‘house of prayer’ by the Jews, this church was 
built on the grave site of the Maccabean martyrs, and 
named St Ashmunith in honour of the mother of the seven 
brothers. +06 

Gii) The sixth-century Byzantine chronographer Malalas records 
a local tradition that Demetrius I (162-150 BC) allowed 
Judas Maccabeus to bury those who had been martyred by 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes (outside Antioch) in a synagogue 
located in the Kerateion (southern) quarter of the city.1°” 

(iv) A Syriac martyr calendar from Edessa (c. AD 412) includes 
a reference under | August to: ‘those that were interred 
at Antioch, that is to say in Krtia, who were the sons of 
Shamuni, mentioned in (the book of) the Maccabees’.1°8 

(v) In his In solemnitate martyrum Machabaeorum (Sermon 
300), post-AD 391, Augustine refers to the Christian basilica 

in Antioch which revered the Maccabean martyrs, indi- 


105 The ET is that argued for by Obermann, ‘The Sepulchre of the Maccabean 
Martyrs’, pp. 255-9; text in Obermann, The Arabic Original of Ibn Shahin’s Book of 
Comfort, pp. 25-8. 

106 ET in Schatkin, “The Maccabean Martyrs’, p. 101 (from the French translation 
of Rampolla, ‘Martyre et sepulture des Machabées’, p. 390); see also Stinespring, 
‘The Description of Antioch in Codex Vaticanus Arabicus 286’; Obermann, “The 
Sepulchre of the Maccabean Martyrs’, p. 252; Kraeling, ‘The Jewish Community at 
Antioch’, p. 140. 

107 Dindorf (ed.), Joannis Malalae Chronographia, pp. 206ff. Bickerman(n), ‘Les 
Maccabées de Malalas’, p. 198, thinks that Malalas’ version of the Maccabean crisis 
stems from a Seleucid account rather than 2 Maccabees. Rampolla, ‘Martyre et sepul- 
ture des Machabées’, pp. 384ff. argued that this synagogue (as also the Kerateion 
quarter) was built under Seleucus I Nicator (304-281 BC). 

108 Text and translation in W. Wright, ‘An Ancient Syrian Martyrology’. 
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cating that it was built by the Christians themselves (PL 
38.1379).1°° 

(vi) Chrysostom’s In santos Maccabaeos homilia 1,1 (PG 
50.617) and De sanctis martyribus sermo 1 (PG 50.647), 
c. 386-98, attest that the tombs of the Maccabees were 
venerated in Antioch. 

(vii) Gregory of Nazianzus, in his In laudem Machabaeorum 
(Oration 15) delivered in Cappadocia c. 365, defends the 
veneration of the Maccabean martyrs, though makes no 
mention of their relics (PG 35.911—34). 


On the strength of the foregoing it is likely that no later than the 
mid to late fourth century AD Antiochene Christians were venerat- 
ing the Maccabean martyrs. A related and reasonable claim is that 
this took place in a church which was a former synagogue taken 
over from the Antiochene Jews.!!° Whether this synagogue was one 
which had claimed to house the relics of the Maccabean martyrs is a 
more contentious matter. +! 

Even more uncertain are attempts to trace the cult back to a first- 
century Jewish community in Antioch. This claim rests largely on 
the late witness of Nissim Ibn Shahin to the effect that ‘The syna- 
gogue of Hashmonith was the first synagogue built after the Second 
Temple.’ His testimony may conflict with that of Malalas who 
seems to associate the burial site with an already existing synagogue. 
In any event, Nissim Ibn Shahin does not specify the city in which 
the synagogue to which he refers is located — though the correspon- 
dence between ‘Hasmonith’, ‘St Ashmonith’ (Codex 286) and ‘Sha- 
muni’ (the Syriac martyr calendar) seem to favour Antioch.!!? 


109 Whether his remark ‘Haec basilica a Christianis tenetur, a Christianis aedifi- 
cata est [This basilica is occupied by Christians, it was built by Christians]’ means the 
church was a ‘repaired or remodeled’ former synagogue (Williams, Jesus’ Death as 
Saving Event, p. 250) is unclear. 

110 Schatkin, ‘The Maccabean Martyrs’, pp. 106-7, notes other instances of 
Christians seizing synagogues, and viably suggests that such an occurrence in Antioch 
may have been a reaction to the Judaizing problem so well attested in Chrysostom’s 
Adversus Judaeos (PG 48.843-942). 

111 Jeremias, Heiligengräber in Jesu Umwelt, pp. 124ff.; and Bickerman(n), ‘Les 
Maccabees de Malalas’, pp. 201—4, both argue that this would have been possible 
without necessarily violating purity regulations. 

112 So E. Bammel, ‘Zum jüdischen Märtyrercult’, pp. 122-3; Schatkin, ‘The 
Maccabean Martyrs’, pp. 102-3; Williams, Jesus’ Death as Saving Event, p. 251; 
contra Obermann, “The Sepulchre of the Maccabean Martyrs’, pp. 260-1, who argues 
for Jerusalem. 
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Some corroboration might be found in 4 Maccabees 17.7-10, if we 
could be confident that the proposed tomb of the martyrs mentioned 
there had some basis in fact and that 4 Maccabees had been com- 
posed in Antioch. Likewise, some support would be forthcoming if 
it could be shown that the Maccabean martyrs were indeed executed 
in Antioch, though the evidence cited in favour of this is not un- 
ambiguous.1!? 

In sum, it is difficult to be assured one way or another on this 
matter. Some are confident that an Antioch-based Jewish Macca- 
bean martyr-cult tradition goes back to the first century;!1* others 
allow for the possibility but remain cautious;!!° and still others are 
more dubious.'!® However, inasmuch as it is highly unlikely that 
the Antiochene Christians would have invented such a cult de novo, 
and given the various arguments we have summoned to date in 
support of the currency and significance of Maccabean martyr tra- 
ditions in first-century Judaism, it must be deemed at least possible 
that a Jewish Maccabean martyr cult could have existed early on in 
Antioch. 


3. Maccabean martyrdom and Paul: Romans 3.21-6 and its 
Maccabean tradition-history 


A range of evidence has now been summoned in support of the 
claim that a living tradition concerning the Maccabees would have 
been readily available to a first-century Jew such as Paul. Indeed, at 
two particular junctures we had reason to press specifically in Paul’s 
direction: (a) by arguing that he may well have been numbered 
amongst those Pharisees sympathetic to the Maccabean-inspired 
Jewish nationalism (a claim which will be substantiated in our later 
analysis of Galatians 1.13-14), and (b) by suggesting that echoes of 
the Caligula episode, with its evocations of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 


113 Schatkin, ‘The Maccabean Martyrs’, pp. 98-9, points to: the setting and use of 
the Greek language in the dialogue of 2 Macc. 7 as both suggesting Antioch (v. Jer- 
usalem); certain Jewish and Christian traditions concerning a ‘third captivity’ at 
Antioch under Antiochus (such as y. Sanh. 29c; Lam. Rab. 2.9; Chrysostom, Adversus 
Judaeos 5.4, 7; 6.2 [PG 48, 890]), confirmed by 4 Macc. 8.3; and the Syriac martyr 
calendar. 

114 E, Bammel, ‘Zum jüdischen Martyrercult’; Hadas, The Third and Fourth Books 
of Maccabees, p. 10; Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and Antioch, pp. 
188-9. 

115 Horbury, ‘The Cult of Christ and the Cult of the Saints’, p. 452. 

116 For example, Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, pp. 675-77. 
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might be discernible in a text such as 2 Thessalonians 2. However, 
do we have any indication that Paul not only knew of, but actively 
engaged, the Maccabean traditions available to him? In this final 
section, with the ensuing detailed examination of Galatians 1-2 sub 
Judice, I offer one notable piece of evidence that he did. This will 
take the form of a brief review of J. W. van Henten’s argument that 
an important element of Romans 3.21-6 has a background in cer- 
tain seminal Maccabean martyr texts.11” Van Henten argues that 
the key constituent terms of the central phrase iAaottipiov 816 Tis 
Tiotews Ev TH avToU aivati (Rom. 3.25a) have a traditio-historical 
background in martyr-related ideas, notably the triad of faithful- 
ness, effective (vicarious) death, and vindication (resurrection).'1§ 
In a prefatory status quaestionis he sets forth the following ground- 
clearing observations: that Paul is drawing upon traditional imagery 
and terminology in Romans 3.24—6;''° that it may be questioned 
whether its background is to be found exclusively in the Day of 
Atonement ritual (Lev. 16);1?° and that whether or not the conten- 
tious phrase Sià [ts] miorews at Romans 3.25 constitutes a Fremd- 
körper in the traditional material cannot be assumed in advance. He 
concludes his introductory considerations by suggesting that this 
key phrase be taken as a staccato formulation explicating the 
atonement: ‘an atonement — through faith - in (or: by the shedding 
of; or: at the cost of) his blood’.!?! 

An extensive search for possible Jewish and pagan counterparts 
to various permutations of this phrase’s constituent terms leads 
van Henten to explore in greater detail three possible parallels: 
DanielLXX 3.39-40; 2 Maccabees 7.37-8.5; and 4 Maccabees 
6.28-9 and 17.2-24. The first of these involves the Prayer of 
Azariah (Dan.LXX/Th. 3.24-45) which is to be located against 
the immediate backdrop of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ persecutions 


117 Others who have argued, with varying degrees of cogency, for such a back- 
ground to Rom. 3.21-6 include David Hill, Greek Words and Hebrew Meanings, pp. 
41-7; Williams, Jesus’ Death as Saving Event, pp. 38-41; and Heard, ‘Maccabean 
Martyr Theology’, pp. 461-517. See also Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between 
Damascus and Antioch, pp. 191-6, for a broad consideration of possible points of 
contact between 4 Maccabees and the letters of Paul, including Romans. 

118 Van Henten, ‘The Tradition-historical Background of Romans 3.23’. 

119 He adds that this need not necessarily involve the use of a pre-Pauline formula. 

120 Although the fact that the Day of Atonement is indeed an influence upon 
Rom. 3.24-6 is further confirmed by van Henten’s word study; see, “The Tradition- 
historical Background of Romans 3.25’, pp. 106-7. 

121 Ibid., p. 106. 
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(Dan.LXX/Th. 3.28, 32). Consonant with the analysis offered in 
chapter one, it is noted that the focal concern is the suffering and 
vindication of Israel, this being in the form of a petition that God 
act to deliver his sinful people for his own name’s sake.!?? A par- 
ticular concern is that Israel currently lacks both a representative/ 
advocate (a ‘prince, or prophet, or leader’) and an operative Tem- 
ple cult (Dan.LXX/Th. 3.38). Hence the three companions offer 
up their own suffering — namely, the prospective torment of the 
fiery furnace — in lieu thereof: ‘may we be accepted ... such may 
our sacrifice be ... And now with all our heart we follow thee’ 
(Dan.LXX/Th. 3.39-41). Furthermore, this is accompanied by an 
appeal for God to atone, ¢1Acoa1.'*3 The implication is clear: they 
are presenting themselves ‘as an alternative sacrifice and ask [God] 
in this way for atonement, so that the sins of the people are being 
redeemed’. '?* 

A second set of parallel terminology is to be found in 2 Macca- 
bees 7.37-8.5. The martyrdom of the youngest brother climaxes 
with a tripartite prayer calling upon God to: act mercifully towards 
his people (sws Tay Ti eOver yeveodaı); compel Antiochus IV Ep- 
iphanes to acknowledge Israel’s God; and through the lives of the 
brothers bring divine wrath upon the nation to an end (2 Macc. 
7.37).'?° Thus it is that the youth dies pure, having completely 
entrusted (tretroi80s) himself to God throughout his ordeal, with his 
martyrdom bringing about atonement.'?° Indeed, as noted in the 
earlier analysis of 2 Maccabees, the efficacy of the martyrs is im- 
mediately apparent in the successes of Judas’ army, who duly ac- 
knowledges the youths’ sacrificial ‘blood [aina] (2 Macc. 8.1ff). All 
this leads van Henten to conclude that ‘the phrases iAews yevcodaı 
(7.37), em TH Kupio Tretroidos (7.40) and aipata (8.4), form part of 
a coherent train of thought concerning the effective meaning of the 
death of the martyrs and their perfect obedience to the Lord’.'?” 

Finally, 4 Maccabees offers two further instances of parallel ter- 


122 Dan.LXX/Th. 3.34—6; cf. Dan. 9. 

123 Dan.LXX 3.40b, this to be taken as the second singular aorist middle impera- 
tive of &£iAaokonoı (‘atone for’, ‘make atonement’, ‘propitiate’). 

124 Van Henten, ‘The Tradition-historical Background of Romans 3.25’, p. 115. 

125 Note especially, èv guoi 5è kai Tois &8eAdois (2 Macc. 7.38). Van Henten, ibid., 
p. 118 n. 2, notes that év indicates the location or mediation of the martyrs. Cf. the 
later analysis of év éuot at Gal. 1.16; 2.20. 

126 The effectiveness of his death is also implicit in the antecedent usage of 
katoAA&ooeoBoı at 2 Macc. 7.33 (cf. 1.5; 5.20; 8.29). 

127 Van Henten, ‘The Tradition-historical Background of Romans 3.25’, p. 121. 
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minology. In 4 Maccabees 6.28-9, Eleazar gives his life for Israel 
with a final intercession which employs the same formula used by 
the seventh son in 2 Maccabees 7.37-8: ‘Be merciful to your people 
[iNsws yevot Tö e6ve1 cou] and let my (literally: our) punishment be a 
satisfaction on their behalf. Make my blood their purification and 
take my life instead of theirs [&vriyuxov autöv].’1?® In 4 Maccabees 
17.20-4 (as noted earlier), the martyrs are honoured because their 
deaths were ‘a ransom [ävriyuxov] and their blood ‘an expiation 
[Aaornpıov]’ for errant Israel. Van Henten stresses the fact that dı& 
TOU aipatos ... Kai TOU iAaotnpiou Tot SavaTou thus constitutes (as 
at Rom. 3.25) the use of traditional cultic terminology to express a 
non-cultic atonement through the death of a human being.!?? 

Moreover, in addition to 4 Maccabees 17.20-2 exhibiting close 
parallels to two of the three key terms in Romans 3.25 (iAooTnpıov, 
alua), there are indications of a conception of ‘faith’ comparable to 
Paul’s use of triotis in Romans 3.25. A paramount concern of the 
martyrs is piety: ‘Fight the sacred and noble fight for piety, through 
it may the just providence that protected our fathers become merci- 
ful to our people’ (4 Macc. 9.24).13° Here the combination of iAgcos 
and õı& + genitive phrase is suggestive of iAaotnpiov Sià Tfis Tio- 
Tews in Romans 3.25. Indeed, that evoeBera in 4 Maccabees can be 
viewed as an alternative word for tiotis is suggested by two factors: 
(i) its regular use in instances where other authors would have 
readily employed triotis (for example, in connection with the faith 
in God exhibited by Abraham and/or Isaac, Daniel);!*1 and (ii) two 
occasions when triot1s or triotews are directly applied to the martyrs 
(4 Macc. 7.21; 17.2). From all this van Henten concludes that ‘the 
triad of itAaothpiov, aiya and miorıs is traditional in a martyro- 
logical context, and that therefore triotis probably refers to the 
faithfulness of the martyr until death’.1>? 

I have followed van Henten’s argument closely due to its techni- 
cal nature and obvious bearing upon this study. In addition to the 
wide-ranging discussion above, it provides a strong prima facie case 


128 ET van Henten, ibid., p. 122; see 4 Macc. 9.24; 12.17. The interchangeability 
of ‘blood’ and ‘life’ might also be applied to Rom. 3.25, this pressing the idea that 
Jesus’ blood is the climactic aspect of a faithful life. 

129 Tbid., p. 123. 

130 ET van Henten, ibid., p. 124. 

131 References, ibid., p. 125, n. 1; note especially 4 Macc. 16.22 where triotis is 
actually used as a synonym for evoéPeia. 

132 Ibid., p. 126. 
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for Paul’s engagement with Maccabean martyr traditions. Further- 
more, it is all the more significant in that it involves one of the most 
central atonement texts in the Pauline corpus — one which, as will be 
seen, bears close comparison with Paul’s argumentation at Gala- 
tians 2.15-21. Of course, as Romans 3.21-6 itself clearly attests, 
Paul’s appropriation of these traditions involves their radical re- 
configuration through his own experience and understanding of the 
rejected but now risen Jesus, the exalted martyr through whom God 
has now fully manifested his righteousness to Israel and the world. 
The nature and significance of this reconfiguration — and not least 
its bearing upon who constitute the faithful people of God — will 
comprise an important element of our ensuing consideration of 
Paul’s argument in Galatians 1 and 2. 


4. Conclusion 


It has not been the intention of this chapter to argue for ‘pan- 
Maccabeanism’. Rather, the more modest (and realistic) contention 
throughout has been that the Maccabean period continued to influ- 
ence at least certain significant strands of the Jewish environment 
within which Paul lived as both zealous Jew and faithful Jewish 
Christian convert. Towards this end I have summoned various con- 
verging lines of evidence: the religio-political continuity between the 
Maccabees and first-century Jewish nationalism, embracing certain 
segments of the Pharisaic movement; the ardent Jewish response to 
the trauma of the Caligula Temple edict as a particular instance of 
this wider phenomenon; and certain variegated texts testifying to the 
living tradition of the Maccabean martyrs — not least, perhaps, in 
Antioch. Finally, albeit briefly, in Romans 3.21-6 I offered one no- 
table piece of evidence that all this (and no doubt much more) was 
christologically reappropriated by Paul. That is, as will be seen, in 
virtue of his encounter with the risen Jesus, Paul had become per- 
suaded that God’s covenantal faithfulness was now being fulfilled 
through Israel’s rejected, martyred, but now exalted Messiah, and in 
the Israel of God faithfully conformed to him. 


PART TWO 
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PAUL AS A PARADIGM OF CONFORMITY 
TO CHRIST: THE GALATIAN CONTEXT, 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Paul’s account of his confrontation with Peter in Antioch (Gal. 
2.11-21) climaxes a select autobiographical narrative (Gal. 1.13- 
2.21) which is itself precipitated by the present crisis amongst his 
converts in Galatia. Thus, in order to reconstruct an illuminating 
frame of reference for the later detailed analysis of the Antioch 
incident, I shall provide here a tripartite examination of its wider 
context(s). First, I review and then go beyond the consensus position 
concerning the main features of the Galatian crisis, considering the 
much neglected but important role of conflict and persecution in 
Paul’s past and present relations with his converts in Galatia. Parti- 
cular attention is paid to the manner in which the Galatian situa- 
tion, both in broad outline and in certain of its details, evinces 
aspects of the Maccabean crisis — though now as redrawn from 
Paul’s standpoint as a zealous Jew who has become a follower of 
Jesus Christ. 

Second, this leads to a consideration of the conceptual framework 
governing Paul’s response to the Galatian crisis. At its most funda- 
mental, it consists of a radical reworking of a Jewish apocalyptic 
schema — as exemplified by Daniel 7-12 and related texts — in the 
light of Christ and the Spirit. That is, Messiah Jesus is the long- 
awaited (but unexpected) Jewish eschatological redeemer, and the 
Spirit is the sign of the now inaugurated reign of God. An initial 
overview of this framework is set forth in terms of three interrelated 
levels (and dichotomies), which I designate the apocalyptic, anthro- 
pological, and ideological/sociological. Then, with a view to the pur- 
suant analysis of the autobiographical section, further illustration of 
this is provided by particular reference to Paul’s programmatic (and 
problematic) remarks concerning his gospel and mission at Gala- 
tians 1.10-12. 

Finally, I undertake a detailed examination of Paul’s autobio- 
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graphical recollections at Galatians 1.13-2.10, commencing with a 
succinct assessment of the so-called ‘apologetic’ and ‘paradigmatic’ 
interpretations. Thereafter, consonant with the prior evaluation of 
the Galatian context as one of conflict and persecution, and of Paul’s 
conceptual framework as primarily governed by Jesus Christ under- 
stood as Israel’s (suffering) eschatological redeemer, I argue for a 
new ‘paradigmatic’ estimation of the (afflicted) apostle’s autobiog- 
raphy. That is, Paul is offering himself as an example of one who, in 
the face of adversity due to the competing claims of various Jewish 
(-Christian) detractors, remained completely conformed to the truth 
of the gospel, namely, the gracious outworking of God’s covenant 
faithfulness through Messiah Jesus. 

It is within this fundamentally paradigmatic reading that those 
aspects usually appealed to in support of the apologetic interpre- 
tation may be properly located and comprehended. From such a per- 
spective it may be seen that the extent to which Paul can be said to 
distance himself from the Jerusalem apostles, and more particularly 
Peter, is due not merely to any purported charges of his dependence 
upon them. Rather they are best understood as arising in response 
to the degree to which, in Paul’s estimation, Peter’s recent conduct 
in Antioch falls short of his own self-sacrificial conformity to Christ, 
and is thereby in danger of misaligning himself with the Agitators 
whom Paul’s autobiography is designed to counteract. 

Again, of particular significance throughout this analysis is Paul’s 
handling of certain themes, issues and even terminology resonant of 
the Maccabean crisis, which serves to underscore the complexity 
and contentiousness of what is at stake. In essence, Paul is recasting 
his former self and his current Jewish(-Christian) detractors as akin 
to those Jewish apostates who aligned themselves with Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes and his cause, and casting his present self as a faithful 
representative of the true Israel conformed to the martyred but now 
exalted redeemer, Jesus the Messiah and Son of God. 


! It may be worth reiterating the earlier comment that the designation ‘Jewish 
(-Christian)’ is employed as a succinct way of acknowledging Paul’s engagement with 
a broad and fluid spectrum of Jews whose understanding of and commitment to Jesus 
Christ differed in various respects (not least vis-d-vis Torah) from that of his own. A 
more nuanced appreciation of this complex phenomenon will emerge as the analysis 
proceeds. Among the many studies of the variegated nature of early Jewish Chris- 
tianity, see R. E. Brown, ‘Not Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity’; Craig C. 
Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews. 
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1. The context. Conflict and persecution in Galatia: 
Paul and the Galatian church, then and now 


Paul’s relationship with the Galatian churches provides the wider 
context for, and thus clearly bears upon, any evaluation of his auto- 
biography and its climactic account of the Antioch incident. Hence, 
after noting the majority view concerning the essential features of 
the Galatian crisis, I shall be particularly concerned to delineate the 
little-noticed but very significant role played by conflict and perse- 
cution in Paul’s past and present relations with the Galatians — not 
least in terms of its various evocations of the Maccabean situation. 
Thus, it will be shown that in recollecting his afflicted original min- 
istry among the Galatians (Gal. 4.12—20), Paul emerges as an ‘ironic 
Maccabean figure’ in virtue of his costly conformity to Messiah 
Jesus,” and this is replicated in his receptive converts’ ready identi- 
fication with the apostle and his gospel. Subsequently, in setting 
forth the evidence for conflict and persecution as a major factor in 
the current situation, it will become evident that in both broad out- 
line and certain of its central features, the Galatian scenario may be 
seen as a remarkable inversion of the Maccabean crisis. 


The Galatian crisis 


It is self-evident that Galatians is urgently responding to what Paul 
regards as an astonishing crisis amongst his Christian converts in 
Galatia: they are abandoning the gospel of God in Christ for a ‘non- 
gospel’ promoted by those whom he pejoratively labels ‘Agitators’ 
(Gal. 1.6-9). While the nature of our information is such that par- 
ticular details will always remain disputed, it will be instructive to 
set forth briefly the consensus position vis-d-vis the identity of the 
Galatian brethren and the Agitators, the latter’s activity and moti- 
vation, and Paul’s wholly negative estimation thereof.’ 

First, notwithstanding the uncertainty concerning their precise 


? Thus, by ‘ironic Maccabean figure’ I mean that Paul stands in the tradition of 
zeal as represented by the leading figures in the Maccabean revolt, but with a zeal 
which is now dramatically redeployed in service of his commitment to the martyred 
and risen Messiah Jesus. 

3 In addition to the standard commentaries and New Testament introductions, 
note the judicious analysis in Barclay, ‘Mirror-Reading a Polemical Letter’, pp. 86— 
90; Obeying the Truth, pp. 36-74; and Witherington, Grace in Galatia, pp. 21-5. 
Among many succinct surveys of scholarly opinion, see Mußner, Der Galaterbrief, 
pp. 14-24. 
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provenance, it is clear from references to their former idolatry 
(Gal. 4.8-9) and the fact that they were not originally circumcised 
(Gal. 6.12), that the Galatian believers were predominantly Gentile 
Christians.* Secondly, given the nature of their demands (see below), 
and Paul’s estimation of these as constituting ‘a different gospel, 
which is not another [gospel]’ (Gal. 1.6), it is highly likely that the 
Agitators were Jewish Christians — even if the apostle himself would 
have denied them the appellation ‘Christian’. Moreover, these two 
factors, together with Paul’s distinctive differentiation between the 
two parties,° suggests to most that the Agitators were a single group 
who came from outside the Galatian churches.” Whether they 
emanated from the Jerusalem church (via Antioch?) is less clear.® 
Paul is conspicuously imprecise about their identity (cf. Gal. 3.1; 
5.10), and could have made much more of any such connection 
during his equivocal remarks concerning the Jerusalem apostles at 
Galatians 1.17-2.10. Nevertheless, the prominent role of Jerusalem 


* On the oft-reviewed, interrelated and perhaps ultimately irresolvable issues con- 
cerning the dating and destination of Galatians, see the succinct assessments of 
Kümmel Introduction, pp. 296-8, and R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, pp. Ixi-Ixxxviii, 
who are representative proponents of the so-called ‘North’ and ‘South’ Galatian hypo- 
theses respectively. From what follows, it will become evident that this case concern- 
ing Galatians 1-2, and the Antioch incident in particular, does not depend upon one 
option over the other. 

5 Also pertinent but problematic is the substantival present participle oi Trepı- 
teuvouevol (Gal. 6.13; cf. 5.3). (i) As a permissive middle referring to ‘those who get 
themselves circumcised’, it could denote judaizing Gentiles (so Munck, Paul and the 
Salvation of Mankind, pp. 87-90); but (ii) as either a causative middle referring to 
‘those who advocate circumcision’ (so Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 
pp. 222-3), or simply a loose designation referring to ‘those who are circumcised’ 
(Mußner, Der Galaterbrief, p. 412, n. 23; R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 292), it 
could denote the Agitators. The latter is the majority view. But on these and other 
nuanced interpretations, see further Richardson, /srael in the Apostolic Church, pp. 
84-9; and Howard, Paul: Crisis in Galatia, pp. 17-19. 

6 That is, his reference to the Galatians and the Agitators in the second and third 
person respectively throughout the letter — assuming, of course, that this is not simply 
a rhetorical ploy designed to create (rather than reflect) division (see Hansen, Abra- 
ham in Galatians, pp. 86-7). 

7 So, for example, Dunn, Galatians, pp. 10-11. Whether ó Tap&oowv (Gal. 5.10) is 
a singular denoting a leading figure (so Barrett, Freedom and Obligation, pp. 14-15, 
68), or simply generic with no such significance (so Betz, Galatians, p. 267) is unclear, 
though it is intrinsically probable that the ‘Agitators’ had their own leading repre- 
sentatives. 

8 R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. xcv, is representative of the many who advo- 
cate an origin in the Jerusalem Jewish Christian community, and Watson, Paul, 
Judaism and the Gentiles, pp. 59-61, of those who would also argue that the Agi- 
tators were the same ‘men from James’ who had precipitated the disturbance in 
Antioch. 
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throughout Galatians 1-2 and at Galatians 4.25-6, and the com- 
mon use of ‘compel [avayxdZw]’ (Gal. 2.3, 14; 6.12), may at least 
indicate that Paul sees some theological (if not historical) alignment 
between the actions of the Agitators, the Jewish Christians who 
troubled him in Jerusalem and Antioch (Gal. 2.3-5, 11-14). 

In any event, thirdly, Barclay has rightly argued that the Agitators’ 
involvement within the Galatian church centred upon a call for cir- 
cumcision (Gal. 5.2-12; 6.12-13) and observance of Torah (Gal. 
4.21; 5.3; cf. 4.10; 6.13a).° The rationale for the former would have 
been both theological (a scriptural appeal to Abraham’s circumci- 
sion as a sign of the covenant) and sociological (an appeal to cir- 
cumcision as a necessary demarcation of Jewish identity). Though 
less certain, the rationale for Torah-observance probably included 
an appeal to the fact that Abraham obeyed the Torah, and that the 
Torah and covenant were inextricably interrelated. It is possible that 
in support of their position they also argued that Paul the Jew had 
once practised circumcision (Gal. 5.11a), though perhaps less likely 
that they could have convincingly extended this to the claim that 
Paul the Jewish Christian, whether now or previously in his minis- 
try, did so.° 

Certainly, fourthly, Paul’s own estimation of the Agitators’ ra- 
tionale was much more pointed and pejorative: they promoted cir- 
cumcision and Torah-observance in order not to be persecuted for 
the cross of Christ (Gal. 5.7-12; 6.12-14). While it may be agreed 
that such polemic must be examined with due caution, it cannot be 
dismissed as pure rhetoric. Indeed, significantly, it is consonant with 
the essence of Paul’s counter-argument throughout Galatians: the 
Abrahamic family is no longer defined according to circumcision and 
Torah, but in terms of those who (unlike the Agitators) are wholly 
identified with the crucified Christ (Gal. 6.12-14, 17; cf. 2.19-21; 
5.11), and are sustained by the Spirit who inspires and empowers 
them in the midst of their afflictions (Gal. 3.1—5; 4.6, 29). It is this 
much neglected aspect of the Galatian crisis — the theme of suffering 
and persecution — which merits greater attention, and will now be 


° Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 45-74. 

10 That is, Paul clearly regarded ‘preaching circumcision’ and the preaching of the 
cross — to which he had been irrevocably committed since his encounter with Christ — 
as mutually exclusive (Gal. 5.11b), and no doubt this was well known to the Galatian 
believers amongst whom he had ministered (Gal. 1.8-9; 3.1; 4.19). That said, the 
Agitators could have used Paul’s indifference (cf. 1 Cor. 7.18-19) and/or expediency 
(cf. Acts 16.1—3) vis-à-vis circumcision to their advantage. 
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considered in relation to both Paul’s original and current ministry 
amongst his beleaguered converts. 


Conflict and persecution as the context of Paul’s original 
ministry in Galatia: Galatians 4.12-20 


The primary source of information concerning Paul’s original min- 
istry in Galatia is found in his comments at Galatians 4.12-20.'! 
Contrary to the prevailing view, this passage is not an erratic piece 
of paraenesis alluding to some unspecified illness, but a cogent argu- 
ment arising from the apostle’s recollection of the bodily affliction 
due to persecution which had attended his initial mission in Galatia. +? 
For present purposes, the most pertinent aspects of this exhortation 
may be briefly outlined as follows. 

Paul begins by urging the Galatian believers to continue in their 
conformity to his own paradigmatic example of faithfulness to 
Christ (Gal. 4.12a). That this appeal is made on the basis of their 
common and long-standing experience of conflict and suffering 
(Gal. 4.12b) becomes apparent from the ensuing account of the 
circumstances of Paul’s early labour amongst them (Gal. 4.13-15). 
On that occasion Paul himself bore the marks of persecution, his 
‘weakness of the flesh [d06éverav Ts capKds]’ (Gal. 4.13). This vivid 
phrase invites comparison with the rhetorical question which cli- 
maxes the ‘trial list at 2 Corinthians 11.21b-29 — tis &oßevei, kai 
oUK &oeve; Tis oKavbaAiZeTal, Kal OUK Ey Trupoüuan; — whose own 
comparison with DanielTh. 11.33—5 suggests the afflicted apostle’s 
condition may be seen as analogous to that of the martyred ‘wise’ 
during the Maccabean crisis, though now in the cause of Christ 
rather than Judaism.'* For the Galatians, Paul’s bodily affliction 
constituted a ‘test/trial [msipacuós] as to whether or not they too 
would prove faithful in the face of comparable hardship (Gal. 
4.14a).!* 


11 Tt is less certain whether other remarks (e.g., Gal. 1.8-9; 3.1-5; and 5.7a) also 
bear on this matter, though they do merit consideration. 

12 For a detailed account of this position, here severely attenuated, see Goddard 
and Cummins, ‘Ill or Ill-treated? 

13 See further Goddard and Cummins, ibid., pp. 101-3, with particular reference 
to Barré, ‘Paul as “Eschatologic Person”, p. 511. 

14 Cf. reıpaonös in reference to (i) Mattathias’ recollection of Abraham’s exem- 
plary faithfulness under testing, 1 Macc. 2.52; and (ii) the persecution of Paul, Acts 
15.26 (Western Text) and 20.19. On the phrase used to describe the locus of this test/ 
trial — ‘in my flesh [év ti oapki uou?’ — note the parallel and identical phrases at Gal. 
6.17b and Col. 1.24 respectively, clearly employed in reference to suffering. 
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Their response at that time was not to ‘despise [2&ouBevew]’ Paul, a 
disposition which would have replicated the disdain shown by the 
Gentile oppressors of the afflicted Maccabean faithful (2 Macc. 
1.27; cf. T. Levi 16.2), and by the detractors of Jesus and his fol- 
lowers.!° On the contrary, they received him ‘as an angel, as Mes- 
siah Jesus [òs &yyerov Geo ... cos Xpiotov ‘Inootv]’ (Gal. 4.14b,c). 
Such a comparison suggests that the Galatians received Paul (i) ‘as 
an angel’ because his faithfulness in the midst of persecution aligned 
him with those ‘saints/sons of God’ who had been martyred and 
exalted; and (ii) ‘as Messiah Jesus’ because in and through this ex- 
perience he showed himself completely conformed to his eschato- 
logical redeemer, the martyred and exalted Christ.!° Indeed, as a 
result of their reception of Paul and his gospel, they themselves 
experienced the ‘blessedness [yaxapioyds]’ that accompanies and 
demarcates the afflicted saints (Gal. 4.15a).17 In fact, says Paul, they 
would have willingly plucked out their eyes and given them to him 
(Gal. 4.15) — a metaphor indicating the extent of their voluntary 
identification with and commitment to the persecuted apostle and 
his cause (cf. 1 Sam. 11.2; 4 Macc. 5.29-30). 

Given the Galatians’ former faithfulness in the midst of affliction, 
Paul is all the more astonished that they should now regard him 
(rather than the Agitators) as their enemy because he insists on up- 
holding the truth of the gospel which they had once so readily 
accepted from him (Gal. 4.16), and which is now in danger of being 
cast down. Indeed, such is the extent of the Galatians’ current recep- 
tivity to the Agitators that Paul despairs that he must once again be 
in travail until Christ be formed in them (Gal. 4.19).1® That is, he 
must now replicate his earlier ministry amongst them by once more 
labouring so that they — not least by imitating himself — may be fully 
conformed to the crucified and risen Christ.!? 


15 Cf. T. Benj. 9.3; Mark 9.12; Luke 23.11; Acts 4.11; 1 Cor. 1.28; 2 Cor. 10.10. 

16 See further Goddard and Cummins, ‘Ill or Ill-treated?’, pp. 107-10. 

17 On the use of nakapıoyds in relation to the early Christian tradition of blessed- 
ness in the face of suffering, see Baasland, ‘Persecution’, p. 146. 

18 For a recent variant analysis of Gal. 4.19 (and of 4.12-20 as a whole), see Bruce 
W. Longenecker, ‘‘‘Until Christ is Formed in You’’’, especially pp. 99-108; Longe- 
necker’s brief objections (at p. 106 n. 36) to the extended argument on offer in God- 
dard and Cummins, ‘Ill or Ill-treated?’, require significant elaboration. Similarly 
Martin, ‘Whose Flesh?’, especially pp. 75-8, who rejects both the illness and perse- 
cution interpretation in favour of the ‘weakness of the flesh’ as a reference to ‘the 
Galatians pre-gospel condition’. 

19 On the complex birth metaphor, note especially 4 Macc. 15.17 and context. The 
full significance of what Paul has in view at Gal. 4.19 will become the more apparent 
from the later discussions concerning Gal. 1.16 and 2.19-20. 
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Paul’s exhortation at Galatians 4.12-20 indicates that suffering 
and persecution were constitutive elements in his original ministry in 
Galatia. In a manner ironically evoking central features of the Mac- 
cabean crisis, he recollects how his ‘weakness of the flesh’ was not 
depised by the Galatians. On the contrary, they withstood the trial 
presented in the form of the martyr-like apostle and, further, readily 
conformed their own lives to the crucified and risen Christ. Thus it is 
that Paul now urges them to recommit themselves to the truth of the 
gospel, even if this entails further affliction. 


Conflict and persecution as the context of Paul’s current 
ministry to the Galatians 


Paul’s remarks concerning his original ministry amongst the Gala- 
tians were clearly with a view to the current crisis. Indeed, they con- 
clude with the language of animosity and zeal indicating that he 
regards the present situation as one of bitter conflict between two 
mutually exclusive and antagonistic groups: the Jewish(-Christian) 
Agitators together with the Gentile Christian Galatians who are 
responding to their zealous activity versus the Gentile Christian 
Galatians who remained faithful to the true witness of their apostle 
and to Christ (Gal. 4.16-20). In broad outline this represents a re- 
markable recasting of the archetypal Maccabean crisis, where the 
Gentile Seleucids and their Jewish sympathizers engaged in a Hel- 
lenizing campaign versus those zealous Jews who remained faithful 
to their covenant with Israel’s God. Indeed, further correspondences 
in detail may be indicated as we now briefly consider the conflict 
and persecution aspect so integral to Paul’s estimation of and re- 
sponse to the current Galatian crisis. 

The fact that, to Paul’s mind, there is a conflict which can be seen 
in terms of persecution and suffering is immediately suggested by the 
appearance of this theme at certain key junctures in his remarks.?° 
Indeed, both the entire letter and the main body directly addressing 
the Galatians (viz., Gal. 3.1-6.18), are bracketed by references to it. 
Thus, early mention of the apostle’s own rejection of his former life 
‘in Judaism’ as a persecutor of the church (Gal. 1.13, 24) provides a 
framework against which to gauge the nature and significance of his 


20 Apart from Baasland, ‘Persecution’, the significance of this theme has virtually 
gone unnoticed. See Goddard and Cummins, ‘Ill or Ill-treated?’, pp. 118-20. 
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later intermittent remarks concerning the Agitators’ activities and 
the response required from the Galatian faithful. At the close, when 
Paul eventually picks up the pen himself, it is to contrast starkly the 
Agitators’ fearful coercion of the Galatians with his own fearless 
conformity to the crucified Christ, the latter underscored by a final 
appeal to his own disfigured body (Gal. 6.11--17).?! In between, after 
completing his autobiographical remarks, Paul immediately reminds 
the errant Galatians of their initial commitment to the crucified 
Christ and the considerable suffering they had already endured 
(Gal. 3.1-5). And, towards the end of the argumentative section of 
the letter Paul draws a parallel between the persecution by Ishmael 
(= ‘the flesh’) of Isaac (= ‘the Spirit’) and the situation ‘as it is now’ 
(Gal. 4.29), here implying virtually normative and wide-ranging 
circumstances which included those concerning the Agitators and 
Galatians.?? That all this cannot simply be dismissed as incidental 
evidence becomes the more apparent from a closer examination of 
the identity and activity of the respective protagonists. 
Commentators have failed to note that Paul’s polemical terminol- 
ogy for his Galatian opponents — ‘those troubling [oi tap&ooovtes]’ 
(Gal. 1.7b; cf. 5.10) and ‘those agitating [oi dvaotatotvtes]’ (Gal. 
5.12) has its most notable antecedents in the Maccabean desig- 
nations for those Gentile rulers (such as Antiochus IV Epiphanes) 
and/or Jewish apostates who were ‘troubling’ Israel’s faithful.*+ 


21 On Gal. 6.17, parallels elsewhere in Paul render it highly likely that the combi- 
nation of kóros (cf. 2 Cor. 6.5; 11.23, 27) and Tà otiypata Tot "Inoot ¿v TH owpari 
you (cf. Gal. 4.14a; 2 Cor. 4.10; Col. 1.24) refer to the ‘hardship, trouble’ — even 
‘beatings’ (see TDNT 3.827) — which left their marks upon the apostle’s body. This is 
the consensus position; the alternatives are succinctly reviewed in Pobee, Persecution 
and Martyrdom, pp. 94-5; MuBner, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 418-20. 

22 There is some debate whether Paul here refers to (i) Jewish (synagogal) perse- 
cution of Christians in general (so most commentators), or (ii) the Agitators’ conduct 
towards the Galatian believers in particular (so, for example, MuBner, Der Galater- 
brief, p. 331). The breadth of both Paul’s conceptual framework (cf. Gal. 5.17; see 
below) and his mission field encourages us to resolve the dichotomy in favour of both, 
even if the latter is here in near view (cf. Gal. 4.17, 30). 

23 A notable recent exception is Ciampa, The Presence and Function of Scripture 
in Galatians I and 2, pp. 79-82, who is alert to the use of tapdoow in the Mac- 
cabean texts, while considering these against the wider backdrop of the Achan 
episode in Joshua 7 as an earlier antecedent for Paul’s remarks. Particular atten- 
tion should be drawn to the substantival use of Tap&oow at 1 Macc. 3.5; 7.22 (cf. 
Dan.LXX 11.12, 44; Dan.Th. 11.44) and of avaotatéw at Dan.LXX 7.23. Earlier 
Old Testament references to those ‘troubling’ Israel are found at Josh. 6.18; 7.25; 
Judg. 11.35; 1 Sam. 14.29, though only Judg.LXX 11.35A uses Tap&oow (non- 
substantively). 
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Additionally, that the Agitators’ activity is said to include ‘compel- 
ling’ (åvaykåčæ) the Galatians to be circumcised (Gal. 6.12b; cf. 
2.3, 14) is especially reminiscent of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ efforts 
to compel (åvaykáčæ) the Maccabean martyrs to forsake the fun- 
damental expressions of their Torah-obedience (food laws, circum- 
cision, etc.).”* Ironically, from Paul’s standpoint, the Agitators’ 
compulsion towards circumcision (and Torah-obedience) was but a 
replication of the very persecution (for Christ) that it sought to 
avoid (Gal. 6.12c).° 

As already noted, the Galatian brethren had originally fully 
identified themselves with Paul and his gospel. Indeed, the crucified 
Christ having been portrayed before them, they responded by 
‘hearing with faith’. In so doing, they were greatly empowered by 
the Spirit, such that they were able to suffer many things (Gal. 3.1- 
5). In essence, they willingly joined Paul as faithful members of the 
(afflicted) eschatological people of God, demarcated by Christ and 
the Spirit. This interpretation of Galatians 3.1-5 is somewhat dif- 
ferent from (though not necessarily completely at variance with) the 
usual reading of these verses, taken as largely referring to miracu- 
lous experiences of the Spirit which accompanied the Galatians’ re- 
ception of the gospel.?° However, we may reiterate and develop the 
interrelated considerations in its favour. 


(i) Paul ‘portrayed Christ crucified’ to the Galatians. The vivid 
and visual (rather than aural) language could indicate that 
Paul himself (not simply his preaching),?’ had represented 
the crucified Christ before the Galatians, not least in his 
afflicted person (cf. Gal. 6.17).7° 

(ii) The Galatians’ ‘hearing of faith’ suggests that (in and 
through Paul) they recognized, responded to, and emulated 


24 2 Macc. 6.1, 7, 18; 7.1; 4 Macc. 4.26; 5.2, 27; 18.5. 

25 Josephus could likewise view the enforced circumcision of Gentiles by Jews as 
persecution (Life 113, 149). 

26 So, notably, Betz, Galatians, pp. 134-6; more recently, Matera, Galatians, 
p. 156; Dunn, Galatians, pp. 156-8. 

27 That Paul here refers to his vivid preaching is the majority view; so, for exam- 
ple, Matera, Galatians, p. 112; Dunn, Galatians, p. 152; Martyn, Galatians, p. 283. 

28 Note also that Paul’s sequence of thought invites some correlation between Gal. 
2.19b-20 and 3.1, with inter alia their common use of the perfect passive in Xpıot& 
ouveotaupwpaı and ’Inooüs XpıoTös Trposypäyn toTAUpwLEvos respectively — with the 
former clearly referring to Paul himself. 
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the crucified Christ who now empowered their own faith- 
fulness.?° 

(iii) Concomitant with this was their receipt of the Spirit. Fun- 
damentally, God’s supply of the Spirit — the Spirit of his 
crucified but now exalted Son — is to inspire and empower 
those sharing sonship to bear witness to their Father (Gal. 
4.6).°° In this way the Galatians attested to the suffering, 
inheritance and ultimate vindication they now shared with 
Christ (cf. Rom. 8.14-18).°! 

(iv) The fact that suffering is indeed an aspect of their new life is 
indicated by the use of &oxw, which in Paul - as through- 


out biblical Greek — denotes such an experience.°? 


(v) In this context, God’s Spirit ‘working wonders’? among 


the Galatians in virtue of their ‘hearing of faith’ (Gal. 3.5), 
may be seen as a demonstration of the eschatological out- 
working of divine rule over all that would oppose God and 
his (currently) afflicted people (2 Cor. 12.9-12; cf. Col. 
1.29). 


In this way, and not through adherence to ‘works of the law’, the 
Galatians demonstrate that they are the true heirs of Abraham (Gal. 
3.6ff.; cf. Rom. 4.1-3), whose faith and righteousness under duress 
was legendary.°* Apparently, Abraham was often a focal point of 


2° The debate whether &£ åkoñs iotews denotes the Galatians ‘believing what 
[they] heard’ concerning Christ’s faithfulness (R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 103; 
cf. Hays, The Faith of Jesus Christ, pp. 143-9) or ‘the hearing of faith’ which acti- 
vated the gospel in their own lives (Dunn, Galatians, pp. 154-5, following Williams, 
“The Hearing of Faith’, p. 90), might be resolved by embracing both elements within 
the wider framework of Paul’s understanding of the outworking of divine grace. That 
is, while Paul may well have in near view the Galatians’ own faithful receptivity to the 
gospel, this necessarily presupposes the prior faithfulness of God-in-Christ which ef- 
fected and enabled this. See further the discussion of the equally contentious phrase 
tiotis Inoot Xpiotot in chapter six. 

3° On this role of the Spirit, see especially the discussion of the ‘pneumatology of 
martyrdom’ in Lampe, ‘Martyrdom and Inspiration’, pp. 122ff. 

31 Note also the role of the Spirit in relation to persecution and conflict at Gal. 
4.29 and 5.17 respectively. 

32 1 Cor. 12.26; 2 Cor. 1.6; Phil. 1.29; 1 Thess. 2.14. tocatita could refer to the 
extent (‘so many things’) and/or severity (‘so great things’) of the suffering. 

33 Cf. Rom. 15.19; 1 Cor. 12.10, 28. 

34 Cf. Gen. 15.6; 22; Sir. 44.20; 1 Macc. 2.52; Jub. 17.15-18; 21.2; 2 Apoc. Bar. 
57.1-2; and Pobee, Persecution and Martyrdom, pp. 25-6, noting rabbinic references 
(and the later theology of Abraham’s martyrdom). On Abraham in Jewish tradition, 
see Hansen, Abraham in Galatians, pp. 167-215. 
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competing claims for true Israelite descent between Paul and other 
Jewish Christians. In such instances, the apostle seems to have 
been ready to press his case by appealing to his own faithfulness in 
adversity°° — just as he here invokes that formerly found among his 
Galatian converts. Indeed, in their recognition of Jesus Christ and 
in their ensuing Spirit-filled wisdom,*” they patterned Stephen and 
Paul — themselves in the tradition of Daniel and the ‘righteous ones’ 
(cf. Wis. 1-6 and I Enoch 37-71)°® - in being conformed to their 
eschatological redeemer and becoming participants in the now in- 
augurated kingdom of God. 

Now, however, all this was under threat. In the tradition of the 
athlete-martyr, the Galatians had been ‘running well’ (Gal. 5.7a). 
But through a ‘persuasion [tretopovn]’ that was not of God, the Ag- 
itators had since ‘cut in on’ their progress, causing them to stumble 
and no longer obey the truth (Gal. 5.7b-8, 11c). Indeed, the Gala- 
tians were now ‘turning away from [nerariönuı Kö] the gospel of 
Christ to that which was ‘no gospel’ at all (Gal. 1.6—7a).°? Paul 
implies that the Agitators’ action was tantamount to persecution, 
arising out of their own stumbling over the scandal of the cross 
(Gal. 5.11; cf. 6.12). In so doing, he evokes the Maccabean crisis not 
only in his designation of the Agitators themselves (Gal. 5.10b, 12), 
but also in the language and imagery used to express his fears con- 
cerning their pervasive and debilitating impact within the Galatian 


35 Recall our earlier estimation of the key role of Abraham in the Agitators’ de- 
mands for circumcision and Torah-obedience; and cf. Rom. 9.7; 11.1. 

36 So 1 Cor. 11.22-9. Not surprisingly, Abrahamic descent figured prominently in 
the Maccabean martyr tradition (note, for example, ‘O Israelite children, offspring of 
the seed of Abraham’ at 4 Macc. 18.1). Thus it is all the more notable that Paul’s 
argument at 1 Cor. 11.22-9 begins by counter-claiming his own status as a true 
“EBpatios (cf. 2 Macc. 7.31; 11.13; 15.37) and climaxes with a reference to his ‘weak- 
ness’ which, as noted earlier in relation to Gal. 4.14, bears close comparison to 
Dan.Th. 11.33-5. 

37 The latter implied in Paul’s contrasting estimation of them as presently ‘foolish 
[&vönros]’ (Gal. 3.1, 3; cf. Luke 24.25-6). 

38 See further the discussion of the portrayal of Stephen and Paul in Acts in 
chapter four. 

3° The expression ueratiönnuı dtd and the cognate ueräßeons are found in the LXX 
only in reference to (i) the martyr Eleazar’s refusal to forsake Judaism even in the face 
of affliction and apostasy (2 Macc. 7.24), and (ii) the assertion that ‘the Jews do not 
consent to ... change to Greek customs, but prefer their own way of living ...’ (2 
Macc. 11.24). 
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churches: ‘if you bite and devour one another take heed that you are 
not consumed by one another’ (Gal. 5.15).*° 

If the Galatians were to avoid being completely cut off from 
God’s grace in Christ (cf. Gal. 1.6; 4.17; 5.4), an immediate response 
was required. Paul’s recommended course of action contained both 
defensive and offensive measures. The Galatians were to resist by 
refusing to resubmit to a (Jewish) yoke of slavery (Gal. 5.1).41 Ad- 
ditionally, they had to cast out the cursed oppressors from their 
midst (Gal. 4.29-30; cf. 1.8-9).*? In this way, with the Spirit em- 
powering Christ-like faithfulness in the midst of suffering, they 
would ultimately attain the long-awaited (albeit now inaugurated) 
‘hope of righteousness’ (Gal. 5.5; cf. 3.11). That is, while the Agi- 
tators face divine judgement (Gal. 5.10b; 6.7-8), the faithful Gala- 
tians will receive divine vindication and reign as God’s true cove- 
nant people in his eternal kingdom (Gal. 6.8b, 15-16; cf. Rom. 
8.18ff.). 

Notwithstanding residual disputed details, there is something of a 
critical consensus concerning the essential aspects of the Galatian 
crisis. However, what has not been sufficiently delineated is the de- 
gree to which Galatians attests to conflict and persecution as a for- 
mative factor in Paul’s past and present relations with his Galatian 
converts. In both broad outline and certain of its most salient fea- 
tures, this element is the more starkly seen when viewed as a chris- 
tological reworking of the suffering and persecution so constitutive 
of the Maccabean crisis. For Paul, the former zealous Jew-become- 
Christian, the coercive Jewish(-Christian) Agitators have taken on 
the mantle of the Gentile and apostate Jewish oppressors of his 


40 Recall the depiction of the ‘bestial conduct of faithful Israel’s oppressors in 
Dan. 7 and also in the Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 85-90). Cf. Ezek. 36.12-15. R. N. 
Longenecker, Galatians, p. 244, follows Burton, Schlier, Bruce (against Oepke, 
Mußner, Betz) in taking these remarks as Paul’s view of what was transpiring 
amongst the Galatian brethren. See also Barclay, Obeying the Truth, p. 153, who 
speaks of ‘a situation of discord in the Galatian churches’. 

41 That is, they were to avoid replicating their former slavery to Gentile idolatry 
(cf. Gal. 4.8-11). Recall that the Maccabean resistance was with a view to throwing 
off the ‘yoke’ of their Gentile oppressors (1 Macc. 13.41). 

42 Notably, the Maccabean crisis was viewed as the outworking of the Deutero- 
nomic curse upon Israel’s apostasy. Envisaged at its worst, it involved Israel’s enemies 
(both Gentiles and Jewish apostates) seeking to eradicate all memory of Israel from 
the land by handing it over to alien residents (1 Macc. 3.34b—36; 12.53-13.6, 20). The 
required remedy was the destruction of the enemy, not least those from within (1 
Macc. 3.1-9; 7.21-4), and a renewed covenant commitment by Israel. 
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Maccabean forebears, whereas those afflicted Galatians who remain 
faithful to Christ comprise the true Israel of God. As we shall now 
see, this startling perspective upon the Galatian context is but a 
function of a Jewish conceptual framework now reconfigured in the 
light of Paul’s encounter with his eschatological redeemer, the mar- 
tyred and exalted Messiah Jesus. 


2. The conceptual framework. Messiah Jesus as eschatological 
redeemer: the origin and nature of Paul’s gospel and mission 


Paul located the Galatian crisis within a cosmic-wide conceptual 
frame of reference. In essence, this may be understood as a Jewish 
apocalyptic schema — such as that drawn upon by Daniel 7-12 in 
addressing the Maccabean crisis — but as now reworked in the light 
of God’s dramatic new action in Jesus Christ and the Spirit. In what 
follows, I shall first draw together various otherwise disparate re- 
marks by Paul in Galatians to offer a necessarily succinct estimation 
of this framework in terms of three interrelated levels: the apoca- 
lyptic, anthropological, and ideological/sociologial. Then, by way 
of a sharper focus upon this matter, and in preparation for the 
ensuing analysis of Paul’s autobiography, I consider Paul’s pro- 
grammatic remarks at Galatians 1.10-12 concerning his gospel and 
mission as being not ‘of man’ but ‘of God’, that is, fundamentally 
determined by God’s revelation of his eschatological redeemer, 
Messiah Jesus. 

From the outset it is evident that Paul’s conception of the Gala- 
tian scenario is governed by a christologically reworked Jewish 
apocalyptic schema: according to God’s will, Jesus Christ ‘gave 
himself for our sins to deliver us from the present evil age’ (Gal. 
1.4).*? Here ‘age’ embraces both the temporal (past, present, future) 
and the spatial (heaven and earth), and the implied contrast is be- 
tween two ‘spheres’, the one lying outside and the other within the 
rule of God respectively (cf. 1 Cor. 2.6-8; 2 Cor. 4.4). The old sphere 
is evil, transitory and in decline; the new sphere, now inaugurated 
by means of the deliverance brought about by Christ, is glorious, 


43 Among the many notable aspects of Martyn’s Galatians is its recognition of the 
apocalyptic dimensions of this letter; see especially pp. 97-105. Also important is 
Bruce W. Longenecker, The Triumph of Abraham's God. 
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eternal and moving inexorably towards its full and final revelation. 
Either or both of these two mutually exclusive and conflicting spheres 
is variously discernible (or implied) at certain junctures throughout 
Paul’s remarks; the following instances are of particular note. 


(i) The enslaving ‘elemental spirits of the universe [T oto1yeia 
Tot Kdopou]’ (Gal. 4.3, 9), that is, the demonic powers 
(‘gods’) ‘which constitute and control’ the present evil age, 
whether in Gentile or Jewish guise.** 

(ii) The enslaved ‘present Jerusalem’ versus the free ‘Jerusalem 
above’ (Gal. 4.25bc-26).*° The former signifies Jerusalem- 
specific manifestations of the ‘present evil age’, aligning to- 
gether Jerusalem-centred Judaism, possibly the (Jerusalem- 
based?) Agitators and perhaps, even if at some remove, the 
Jerusalem Jewish Christian apostles (see below).*° The latter 
evokes the new Jerusalem now already manifest amongst 
those made free through Christ and the Spirit, not least 
Paul’s own Galatian converts.*” 

(iii) The ‘world’ (= creation apart from God) to which Paul has 
died in virtue of his crucifixion (and resurrection) with 
Christ, leaving behind circumcision (= Judaism), and enter- 
ing a new creation (Gal. 6.12-15; cf. 2.19-20).*® 

(iv) Also of note is Paul’s refusal to condone ‘another gospel’ 
contrary to his own, even if proclaimed by himself or an 
&yyeros & oupavoü/deoü (Gal. 1.8; cf. 4.14). Such a remark 


44 On the much debated (range of) meaning of Tà oto1yeia Tot Köonou, see Bur- 
ton, Galatians, pp. 510-18; TDNT 7.670-87; Mußner, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 293-304; 
Martyn, Galatians, pp. 394-5. Without denying its semantic range, or that Paul may 
here be exploiting certain aspects of this, we follow Betz, Galatians, p. 204, in the 
specific rendering offered here. 

45 This is, of course, only one of a series of parallel antitheses used by Paul in his 
complex and much disputed Sarah/Hagar allegory (Gal. 4.21-31), on which see 
Barrett, Essays on Paul, pp. 154-70; R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, pp. 199-206; 
Martyn, Galatians, pp. 431-57. 

46 Martyn, Galatians, pp. 457-66, imaginatively overplays the association between 
the Agitators — or Teachers (his term) — and the Jerusalem church and its apostles. 

47 Paul is clearly reappropriating rich Jewish traditions concerning the heavenly 
Jerusalem, on which see especially Lincoln, Paradise Now and Not Yet, pp. 9-32. Cf. 
Heb. 12.22; Rev. 3.12; 21.2, 10. 

48 See Martyn, ‘Apocalyptic Antinomies’, p. 412: Paul speaks ‘of an old world, 
from which he has been painfully separated, by Christ’s death, by the death of that 
world, and by his own death; and he speaks of a new world, which he grasps under 
the arresting expression, New Creation’; note also his Galatians, pp. 570-4. 
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seems to presuppose an interplay between the (afflicted) 
saints below (here, Paul) and the saints/angels above.*? 


In sum, Paul’s response to his afflicted converts is predicated upon 
the fundamental conviction that through Christ and the Spirit they 
are participants in the now inaugurated reign of God, even if 
they must still do battle with the dying vestiges of the old age - a 
sphere which they have left behind and to which they must not 
return. 

Interrelated with the apocalyptic aspect is, for want of a better 
term, an ‘anthropological level’, that is, not a body/soul dichotomy, 
but rather humanity apart from God versus humanity redefined by 
Christ and the Spirit.°° Though rarely recognized as such, this is 
most clearly seen in Paul’s pejorative and polemical use of &vðpw- 
os at Galatians 1.10-12, to be discussed in some detail below. 
However, it is also manifest via the ‘flesh [odp§]’ versus ‘Spirit 
[veöna]’ antithesis.°! Though evident at various key points (Gal. 
3.1-5; 4.29), this motif is most prominently displayed in Paul’s par- 
aenesis, coming to sharpest expression at Galatians 5.17: humanity, 
individually and/or collectively, is the locus of a struggle between 
the mutually exclusive and antagonistic ways of the flesh and Spirit. 
For Paul, this is all too apparent from the current conflict in Gal- 
atia, where ‘flesh’ is especially associated with the Jewish lifestyle 
promulgated by the Agitators (Gal. 3.3; 6.13). 

At this point we overlap with a third level, an ideological/ 
sociological dualism, namely, idolatrous ways of life (whether pagan 
libertinism or Jewish nomism) versus the worshipping community 
demarcated by Christ and the Spirit. Consonant with the particular 
nature of the Galatian crisis, this is variously expressed as: Paul’s 
gospel of Christ versus the Agitators’ ‘non-gospel’ of circumcision 
and Torah-obedience (Gal. 1.6-7; cf. 5.11); a pattern of life marked 
by ‘works of the law’ versus the ‘hearing of faith’ (Gal. 3.1-5); exis- 


49 Note also Paul’s later censure of the Corinthians’ receptivity to those preaching 
‘another Jesus ... spirit ... gospel’, who disguise themselves as ‘servants of righ- 
teousness’ when in fact they are aligned with ‘Satan [who] disguises himself as an 
angel of light’ (2 Cor. 11.4-15). 

>° That is, Paul the Jewish Christian now views Israel as equally given over to 
Adamic sin as her non-Jewish neighbours, and thus no longer conceives of humanity 
in terms of the Jewish people of God versus Gentile sinners. This issue is taken up in 
relation to Gal. 2.15-21 in chapter six. 

51 On which see especially Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 178-215. 
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tence together “under the [curse of] the law’ versus ‘the faith’ (Gal. 
3.23-5; 4.21).°2 

The pivotal (and paradoxical) role of Jesus Christ within Paul’s 
conceptual framework comes especially into view in three highly 
compressed statements at Galatians 2.19-20; 3.13; and 4.4-6. The 
first of these will be discussed in some detail in chapter six. While 
the remaining two texts bristle with contentious aspects, here it suf- 
fices to note how they too reveal Paul’s multi-levelled schema: at the 
appointed time, God’s pre-existent Son entered creation (apocalyp- 
tic),°® becoming a human being (anthropological), under the law 
(ideological/sociological). The Jewish-specific shape and universal 
outworking of this redemptive action are also equally evident: re- 
deemed are those “under the [curse of the] law’ — namely, Israel-in- 
Adam bound but unable to obey Torah so that Israel comes under 
its curse rather than its blessing — and thus also the Gentiles who 
may join them in receiving divine sonship.°* In sum, Jesus is the long- 
awaited (if unexpected) Jewish eschatological redeemer: the son of 
God who became a son of man so that the sons of men (Jew and 
Gentile) could become sons of God. Thus it is that Paul is adamant 
that his gospel and mission — unlike that of the Agitators — is not ‘of 
man’ but ‘of God in Jesus Christ’. 


Paul’s gospel and mission: not ‘of man’ but ‘of God in 
Jesus Christ’ (Galatians 1.10-12) 


Though crucial to any understanding of the immediately ensuing 
autobiography, Paul’s programmatic remarks at Galatians 1.10-12 
have been much misunderstood. By recourse to the ‘mirror-reading’ 
method, they are normally (and narrowly) taken as a succinct denial of 
the Agitators’ charges that Paul was dependent upon the Jerusalem 
apostles for his gospel and apostolic office, with the subsequent 


5? ‘The faith’ would appear to be an elastic term embracing (the gospel of) God in 
Christ in the believing community (cf. also Gal. 1.23; 6.10). 

53 Amongst recent commentators, R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 170; and 
Matera, Galatians, p. 151, deem it likely that pre-existence is here implied; Dunn, 
Galatians, p. 215, demurs. Cf. Rom. 8.3; 1 Cor. 8.6; Phil. 2.6-8; Col. 1.15-19. 

54 On this interpretation of Gal. 4.4-6 (and 3.13), see especially Donaldson, ‘The 
“Curse of the Law” ’. Our highly compressed interpretation of Israel ‘under the [curse 
of the] law’ is more fully discussed in relation to the interpretation of Gal. 2.15-21 
offered in chapter six. 
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autobiography designed to substantiate this. Further notice of this 
‘apostolic defence’ reading will preface the analysis of Paul’s auto- 
biography below. At this point, in keeping with the current con- 
textual and conceptual estimation of Galatians as a whole, I shall 
argue that Paul’s more fundamental and wide-ranging concern is to 
assert that his gospel and his mission are not ‘of man’ but ‘of God in 
Jesus Christ’. That is, unlike the Agitators and any aligned there- 
with, the origin and nature of his gospel is consonant with God’s 
disclosure of his eschatological redeemer, Jesus, the risen Messiah 
and Son of God (Gal. 1.10-12; 1.16); and thus his missionary 
activity is characterized by its (suffering) servant-like conformity 
thereto (Gal. 1.10). As will be seen, his ensuing select autobiography 
is concerned to illustrate the validity of this claim. 

Fundamental to Paul’s understanding of the origin, content and 
scope of the gospel which he lives and proclaims is that it is not 
Kata Avdpwrrov but rather 81° åmokañúysws Inoot Xpiotot (Gal. 
1.11b, 12c). At its most fundamental, the expression kata &vöpwTrov 
is not generic (‘according to the human person’), nor indefinite 
(‘according to a man’), but qualitative: ‘humanly, from a merely 
human standpoint’.°° That is, it conveys the idea that Paul’s gospel 
is not ‘according to’ (norm/nature) or ‘in virtue of’ (means/source) 
that sphere demarcated by the Adamic, fleshly, worldly and de- 
monic. This is apparent from a comparison of the weight of kat 
&vOpwrrov elsewhere in Paul,°° and it is consonant with the estima- 
tion of the overall conceptual framework presupposed throughout 
Galatians as set forth above. 

That such breadth of vision is implicit in this phrase becomes the 
more evident by reference to its antithesis: 81° åmokañúysws 'Inooŭ 
Xpıotoü. Once again, this succinct statement is to be viewed in re- 
lation to Paul’s christologically reconfigured Jewish apocalyptic 
framework, and refers to the dramatic divine disclosure of the mar- 
tyred and now exalted redeemer, Jesus Christ.”’ On this reading 8” 
&trokaduyews ‘Inoot Xpiotot is taken as an indefinite objective 
genitive: ‘through a [particular] revelation of [the person of] Jesus 


55 See the comparable analysis of Lategan, ‘Is Paul Defending His Apostleship in 
Galatians?’, pp. 419-21. 

56 Rom. 3.5; 1 Cor. 3.3; 15.32; cf. Col. 2.8; Eph. 4.20-4; 1 Pet. 4.1-2. 

57 This matter is briefly taken up again below in reference to Gal. 1.16, and more 
fully in relation to Gal. 2.20 in chapter six. 
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Christ [by God]’.°® This inextricable interrelationship between God 
and Christ is of course variously expressed elsewhere in Paul, and 
indicates that it is not only God revealing Jesus Christ, but also 
Jesus Christ revealing the very character and conduct of God (Gal. 
2.20).°° In sum, just as kat& &vOpwtrov conveys both norm and 
source, so 81 AokaAuyews ‘Inoot Xpiotot denotes not only the 
origin but also the intrinsic nature of Paul’s gospel: it is both derived 
from and governed by his transformative encounter with Jesus 
Christ. 

On account of the Galatia-specific aspect of Paul’s immediately 
antecedent remarks at Galatians 1.6-9, the implied polemic of his 
almost parenthetical statement that he neither received nor was 
taught his gospel mapà &vðpærou (Gal. 1.12a,b) is likely to have in 
near view the Agitators whose teaching has precipitated the Gala- 
tian crisis. Their ‘non-gospel’, with its demands for circumcision and 
Torah-observance, is ‘of man’ rather than God. Indeed, insofar as 
Tapa marks ävöpwrros as both the immediate source and also the 
transmitter from a more ultimate origin,” then the Agitators — and 
any who follow their ‘non-gospel’ — are ultimately bound up with the 
evil age/sphere. 

It would thus appear unlikely that, strictly speaking, Paul’s open- 
ing remarks concerning his gospel at Galatians 1.11—12 constitute 
a direct response to charges of his dependence upon Jerusalem. 
Instead, they are more properly understood as a programmatic and 
polemical assertion that his gospel, unlike that of the Agitators — 
and any aligned therewith — is not ‘of man’ but ‘of God in Jesus 
Christ’, and further imply that Paul himself is a faithful recipient 
and servant of this gospel.°! 

Indeed, Paul’s unswerving devotion to Christ’s cause is made ex- 
plicit in his antecedent comment at Galatians 1.10. Here, by means 


58 This does not preclude the distinct possibility that Paul viewed this initial and 
determinative revelation as being organically related to the totality of his ensuing 
lifelong experience of God-in-Christ. 

5° Hence the attraction of the subjective genitive reading of 81’ åmokañúysos 
*Inoot Xpiotov. 

60 So Burton, Galatians, p. 39. 

61 He is oùk dtr’ dvOpeotrav ove 81° Avßpwrrou (Gal. 1.1a); viz., he is not com- 
missioned by, nor under the auspices of, anyone who is ‘of man’ — for example, the 
Agitators, the Jewish High Priest (cf. Acts 9.1). Rather, he is Sià *Inoot Xpiotot Kai 
Geot tratpds (Gal. 1.1b); viz., ultimately under the authority of God in Christ. 
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of two rhetorical questions and a conditional statement, he suc- 
cinctly and polemically contrasts the nature of his mission with that 
of the Agitators. That the Agitators are in view is immediately im- 
plied by the initial connective, yap. However, this, and the nature 
and significance of Paul’s compressed comment, may be further 
substantiated by reference to three of its key features: the past- 
present contrast; the persuasion/pleasing motif; and Paul’s self- 
designation as a ‘slave of Christ’. 

First, having just urged condemnation of the Agitators for their 
promulgation of a ‘non-gospel’, Paul answers his own rhetorical 
question as to whether he now (&prı) seeks to persuade/please men 
or God by averring that if he still (tı) did so he would not be a 
servant of Christ. This implies a 'now-then’ contrast between Paul’s 
present missionary approach and that which formerly obtained, the 
latter to be seen as analogous to the Agitators’ current activities. On 
the basis of what is to follow at Galatians 1.13-16a, and Paul’s 
parallel use of £rı in reference to his former preaching of circumci- 
sion at Galatians 5.11, it may be inferred that he is here contrasting 
his present slavery for Christ with his former enslavement to matters 
Jewish, and drawing an analogy between the latter and the Agita- 
tors’ present promotion of circumcision and Torah-observance.°? In 
essence, Paul is critiquing the Agitators and their Galatian sym- 
pathizers for pursuing a zealous Judaism — one, as we shall see, 
strongly evoking the Maccabean context — which he himself has left 
behind in order to serve Jesus the Messiah. 

Second, this interpretation may be corroborated and given greater 
force by reference to Paul’s disclaimer that he (unlike the Agitators) 
seeks to persuade/please men or God.°? Four considerations may 
help us arrive at a more precise estimation of the much disputed 
teiba. °+ 


62 Tt might also be inferred from a comparison with &prı at Gal. 1.8, that a sec- 
ondary and more narrowly circumscribed ‘now-then’ contrast is also in view, one 
which denies any shift between Paul’s current and original ministry to the Galatians, 
while also implying that the same cannot be said of their response thereto (cf. Gal. 
4.12-20). Much less viable is the merely ‘argumentative’ correlation of &pti at Gal. 
1.8 and 1.9 — ‘now, in these utterances’ (see Burton, Galatians, p. 29) — which does not 
do justice to the temporal aspects of Paul’s remarks. 

63 For reasons that will become apparent, both instances of 7 (‘or’) are taken as 
copulative, and the verbs ‘persuade [1ei$w]’ and ‘please [&péoxoo]’ as semantically in- 
terrelated. 

64 Tn the active voice treifw always denotes ‘persuade, convince’ rather than ‘obey’; 
here it might be conative: ‘trying to persuade’. 
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(i) In2and 4 Maccabees treifw is employed in reference to the 
Maccabean martyrs persuading one another to remain faith- 
ful in the face of their tormentors’ efforts to persuade them 
otherwise — this being a means of convincing the latter of 
the superiority of the Jewish way of life.°° 

(ii) Similarly, Jews opposed to Caligula’s Temple edict were 
willing to be martyred in order to persuade Petronius not to 
discharge his command (Leg. 233, 240, 242). 

(iii) Paul, however, is convinced that the Agitators’ demand 
for circumcision and Torah-observance is a ‘persuasion 
[meiopovn]’ which does not come from the God who calls 
his Galatian converts to obey [rrei8c] the truth (Gal. 5.7-8). 

(iv) By contrast, as God himself knows, Paul seeks only to per- 
suade men concerning divine justification and reconcilia- 
tion effected by the death and resurrection of Christ (2 Cor. 
5.9, 11).°° 


In essence, whereas the Agitators stand in the Maccabean tradition 
of persuading men and God of their zeal for the cause of Judaism, 
Paul’s mission is devoted to persuading men and God of his com- 
mitment to the cause of Christ. Indeed, the wider context of Paul’s 
only other active use of teidw (at 2 Cor. 5.9, see above), suggests 
that underlying the variant missions of the apostle and the Agitators 
is an ‘of man’ (kat& oäpka) versus ‘of God’ estimation of Christ (2 
Cor. 5.16). 

Third, consonant with the foregoing, is Paul’s denial that he (un- 
like the Agitators) seeks to please men (and God), but rather is a 
servant of the Messiah. ‘Pleasing’ is an activity which Paul else- 
where rejects or encourages according to whether or not it under- 
mines the true gospel by pandering to that which is ‘of men’, or 
furthers it by emulating the manner in which Christ self-sacrificially 
pleased God.°’ Here, by means of a polemical contrary to fact 
conditional clause, he both repudiates his own prior efforts as a 
zealous Jew to ‘please men’ (and God), and stresses that any such 
conduct is now precluded by a life that patterns the servanthood of 


65 2 Macc. 7.26; 4 Macc. 2.6; 8.12; 9.18; 16.24 (active voice); 4 Macc. 5.16; 8.17, 
26; 12.4-5; 18.1 (passive voice). Mutual persuasion was also an element in diplomatic 
negotiations between the Maccabean forces and their Gentile adversaries (2 Macc. 
11.14). 

66 In the Corinthian situation, this being in marked contrast to others who are 
engaged in self-commendation and ‘pleasing men’. 

67 For example, cf. Rom. 15.1-3; 1 Cor. 10.31-3; 1 Thess. 2.4 and context. 
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Christ.°® His ensuing autobiography will further authenticate this 
claim.°® 

To conclude, Paul’s reaction to the contentious Galatian scenario 
is governed by a Jewish apocalyptic conceptual schema — as typified 
by Daniel 7-12 and its response to the archetypal Maccabean crisis 
— but as now radically reworked through Christ and the Spirit; 
that is, those (afflicted) Galatians conformed to their eschatological 
redeemer, Messiah Jesus, and demarcated by the long-suffering 
Spirit comprise the people of God who even now participate in the 
inaugurated new creation. Conversely, those drawn to the Agita- 
tors and their coercive ‘non-gospel’ of circumcision and Torah- 
obedience are embracing a Jewish way of life no less bankrupt than 
their former Gentile idolatry, and so again become enslaved to the 
old sphere (‘world’, ‘flesh’, ‘man’). 

It is all this which Paul has in view in his programmatic statement 
at Galatians 1.10-12. He is asserting that the origin and nature of his 
gospel and mission — unlike that of the Agitators — is not ‘of man’, 
but rather is unequivocally conformed to the revelation of God in 
the form of the martyred and exalted Jesus, Messiah and Son of 
God. Fundamentally, it is this which Paul’s pursuant autobiography 
is designed to substantiate, thereby once again offering his own 
christologically reconfigured and exemplary way of life as a model 
for his beleaguered Galatian converts. 


3. Conformity to Christ. Paul’s autobiography as paradigm: 
from Jewish zealot to Christian martyr figure (Gal. 1.13- 
2.10) 


This final section examines the select autobiographical recollections 
(Gal. 1.13-2.10) which lead up to Paul’s climactic account of the 
Antioch incident (Gal. 2.11-21), detailed treatment of which is de- 
ferred to chapters five and six. After reviewing and critiquing both 
the so-called ‘apologetic’ and ‘paradigmatic’ interpretations, we offer 
our own new ‘paradigmatic’ reading of this passage. Consonant 
with the earlier contextual and conceptual evaluation of Galatians 
as a whole, it is argued that Paul’s autobiography is fundamentally 


68 Ciampa, The Presence and Function of Scripture in Galatians I and 2, pp. 93-5, 
notes that it is likely that the idea of Paul as a ‘faithful prophet-like apostle’ underlies 
Gal. 1.10. 

69 See Dodd, ‘Christ’s Slave’, for a comparable but broader ‘paradigmatic’ esti- 
mation of Gal. 1.10 in relation to Galatians 1-2. 
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designed to encourage his afflicted converts to remain faithful to 
Christ by patterning his own commitment to the truth of the gospel 
in the face of adversity, and that the full weight of this may be mea- 
sured when seen as a christologically reworked Maccabean model of 
Judaism. Additionally, it is within this essentially ‘paradigmatic’ 
reading that Paul’s purportedly ‘apologetic’ focus upon and am- 
bivalence towards the Jerusalem apostles may be the more clearly 
comprehended. In sum, I offer a more integrated account of the 
nature and significance of Galatians 1.13-2.10, with Paul represent- 
ing a radical reconfiguration of the tradition of the Maccabees in 
that he offers himself as an exemplary martyr-like figure irrevocably 
conformed to the crucified and risen Christ. 


The ‘apologetic’ and ‘paradigmatic’ approaches to 
Galatians 1—2: a review, critique and new proposal 


The principal claims of the ‘apologetic’ interpretation of Paul’s auto- 
biography, found in various nuanced forms, have been conveniently 
and concisely summarized by Lyons: 


(1) that [Paul] was dependent for his gospel and/or his 
apostolate on men in general and/or on the original apos- 
tles in particular — based on a ‘mirror reading’ of 1:1 and/ 
or 11-12; or (2) that he was too independent, in that his 
was an incomplete or otherwise deficient compromise of the 
true gospel — based on a ‘mirror reading’ of 1:10.7° 


Additionally, these two views are often correlated: Paul’s gospel was 
derived from Jerusalem, but he subsequently compromised its rigour 
to make it more appealing to the Gentiles. 

Without discounting the judicious use of the ‘mirror-reading’ 
method in relation to Galatians,’! it must be said that such a read- 
ing of Galatians 1.1, 10-12 is wholly inferential. Indeed, an alter- 
native reading of these programmatic verses has already been set 
forth above, one much more consistent with Paul’s antecedent 


7° Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, pp. 81-2, offers an extensive listing of various 
proponents of one or both of these positions; see also that provided by Gaventa, 
‘Galatians 1 and 2’, p. 310 n. 2. 

71 On which see especially Barclay, ‘Mirror-Reading a Polemical Letter’. Lyons, 
Pauline Autobiography, pp. 96-105, overstates his otherwise noteworthy strictures 
against the ‘mirror-reading’ of Galatians. 
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remarks concerning the Galatian crisis (Gal. 1.6—9),’? and with the 
conceptual framework of the letter as a whole. This is not to say 
that the Agitators could not have attempted to aid their cause by 
claiming that Paul was (or had been) dependent upon the Jerusalem 
apostles.’”” However, it is puzzling that we have no direct attestation 
of this elsewhere in Galatians. ’* 

Indeed, the attempt to substantiate a strictly apologetic interpre- 
tation by reference to the autobiography proper (Gal. 1.13ff.) may 
well be undercut by key features of the passage itself. These render it 
unlikely that Paul’s basic intent throughout is to offer a defence 
against the Agitators’ purported charges of his dependence and/or 
(subsequent) independence upon the Jerusalem apostles.” 


(i) Paul makes certain unguarded remarks and unnecessary 
concessions — for example, his fear that an unfavourable 
response from the Jerusalem apostles would undermine his 
mission (Gal. 2.2c). 

(ii) He fails to take the opportunity to designate his own mission 
with the title ‘apostolate’, thereby underscoring its parallel 
standing with that of Peter’s apostolic mission to ‘the cir- 
cumcision’ (Gal. 2.8). 

(ii) He readily acknowledges that the Jerusalem apostles, in spite 
of the demands of the ‘false brethren’ (Gal. 2.2-4), recog- 
nized and affirmed his gospel and ministry (Gal. 2.7-9).7° 

(iv) He openly states that he was eager to accede to the apostles’ 
request that he remember the poor (Gal. 2.10). 


In sum, if the primary concern of Paul’s autobiography is to re- 
spond to an assault upon his apostolic authority and gospel, then his 
whole response is rather ill-conceived and badly executed. 

To this we may add various other deficiencies with a strictly 
apologetic hypothesis in terms of its dubious and problematic im- 


72 And thus also the historical scenario which Gal. 1.6-9 envisages. 

73 Nor is it to exclude the possibility of some historical connection between the 
Agitators themselves and the Jerusalem apostles — though we earlier noted that it may 
be telling that Paul nowhere presses this point, and that in any event his fundamental 
concern resides in their uneasy ideological alignment. 

74 Gaventa, ‘Galatians 1 and 2’, p. 312, reasonably asks why Paul never explicitly 
states and directly addresses the supposed charges — as, for example, he does else- 
where (2 Cor. 10.10-11; cf. 11.5-6, 12-13). Note Josephus’ enumeration of accusa- 
tions in the course of recounting his autobiography (Life 132-5, 189-90, 424-6). 

75 See Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, pp. 83ff. on the following. 

76 Verseput, ‘Paul’s Gentile Mission’, p. 37, rightly queries why Paul should ap- 
peal in such a way to the same source against whom he is supposedly trying to assert 
his independence. 
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plications and influences. (v) It implies that Paul was prepared to 
jeopardize the wider outworking of the gospel through the church at 
large (and also his relations with the Jerusalem apostles) in order to 
assert his own ministry. This is a reductionist estimation of his — 
and, if Galatians 2 and Acts 2-15 are any indication, the Jerusalem 
apostles’ — usual selfless and costly commitment to the creation-wide 
cause of God’s grace in the crucified Christ, the fundamentally 
theological issue at stake.’’ (vi) It has led to the erroneous view that 
Paul defended his position by appealing to the receipt of (pure) 
revelation over and against (derivative) tradition.’® (vii) It has con- 
tributed to the long-standing and dominant view that Galatians 1-2 
comprises personal narrative to be dissociated from the weightier 
theological argumentation of chapters 3-4, and the concluding 
ethical exhortations in chapters 5-6.7? 

In response to such concerns, an alternative ‘paradigmatic’ 
approach to Galatians 1-2 has emerged. It is argued that Paul uses 
his autobiography as a paradigm of the exclusive commitment to 
the gospel he seeks to evoke in his now wavering Galatian converts. 
Thus, for example, Gaventa has indicated how such an estimation 
makes much sense of various key features of Paul’s remarks.®° 


(i) Paul’s ‘biography of reversal’®! from Jewish to Christian 
zealot (Gal. 1.13-17) shows how the singular gospel de- 
manded of him an extraordinary and unequivocal response. 


77 Variant but equally far-reaching reductionist estimations of Paul’s motivations 
in Gal. 1-2 are represented by Watson, Paul, Judaism and the Gentiles, pp. 49-72; 
and Hall, ‘Historical Interference and Rhetorical Effect’. Watson’s laudable concern 
with matters historical and sociological is undermined by a distortion and deprecia- 
tion of Paul’s underlying Christ-shaped theology (cf. Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 
237-41). Hall’s legitimate interest in pursuing a rhetorical approach results in the 
depreciation of even the historical element, arguing that persuasion was Paul’s pri- 
mary goal: plausibility was more important than matters of fact. 

78 The supposed incongruity between Gal. 1.11-12 and 1 Cor. 15.1-11 is often 
invoked in support of such a view (see especially Jack T. Sanders, ‘Paul’s ““Autobio- 
graphical” Statements in Galatians 1-2’). However, such a revelation versus tradition 
antithesis is a false dichotomy: while Paul obviously regarded God’s disclosure of 
Christ as the sine qua non of his life and ministry, he also clearly and happily drew 
upon early Christian traditions and teaching (e.g. 1 Cor. 11.2; 15.3; Gal. 6.16; Col. 
2.6; 1 Thess. 4.1) — even as mediated via the the Jerusalem apostles (Gal. 1.18, on 
which see below) — insofar as these conformed to the gospel concerning Christ. 

7° This rather segmented estimation has been exacerbated by the tendency to iso- 
late Gal. 1-2 as a locus for historical and sociological reconstruction — for example, 
of the Galatian crisis, Paul’s background, Pauline and New Testament chronology in 
general — and to ignore its more immediate bearing within the letter as a whole. 

8° Gaventa, ‘Galatians 1 and 2’, pp. 313-19. 

81 The expression is that of Schtitz, Paul and the Anatomy of Apostolic Authority, 
p. 133. 
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(ii) This is subsequently epitomized in the apparently widely 
circulated report that Paul the persecutor of the Church 
had now turned proclaimer of the gospel (Gal. 1.22-3). 

Gii) That Paul went to Jerusalem katà &troxcAuyi suggests the 
determinative role of the gospel in undertaking this journey 
(Gal. 2.2; cf. 1.12). 

Gv) All this is consonant with the fact that the Jerusalem lead- 
ers — portrayed more positively than normally allowed — 
recognized in Paul’s advocacy of the truth of the gospel that 
the grace of God was indeed operative (Gal. 2.7-9). 


Additionally, Lyons, in also arguing for a paradigmatic reading, 
has astutely observed that the autobiography’s focus upon Paul’s 
interaction with the Jerusalem apostles could be more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed in terms of his threefold encounter with Peter.°” This 
serves to highlight that the ‘fundamental parallelism’ between them 
lies not in their apostolic authority, but in their common vocation 
and subordination to the gospel, with the Antioch incident clearly 
illustrating that the essential concern was always faithfulness to the 
truth of the gospel. Lyons thus concludes that the autobiography is 
not designed to establish Paul’s independence from Jerusalem, nor 
his equality with Peter, but his ‘ethos’ as one who faithfully em- 
bodies the gospel of God’s grace in Christ. 

On balance, overall it would thus appear that the paradigmatic 
approach offers a better evaluation of the autobiographical data 
than a narrow apologetic interpretation. Nevertheless, in its current 
form(s), the paradigmatic reading is itself deficient in at least two 
(interrelated) respects. First, there may be residual concerns as to 
the degree to which it fully accounts for every aspect of Paul’s 
Jerusalem-specific remarks.®? Second, its case has not been set forth 


82 Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, especially pp. 89-91, 158-64. 

83 This concern, with particular reference to the analyses of Lyons and/or Gav- 
enta, has been noted by Barclay, ‘Mirror-Reading a Polemical Letter’, p. 93 n. 44; 
Obeying the Truth, p. 41 n. 10; and Verseput, ‘Paul’s Gentile Mission’, p. 37 n. 3. 
Verseput’s own argument is that Paul (geographically) distances himself from the 
Jerusalem apostles because his ‘gospel of salvation “outside” of the covenant security 
of Israel is shown to be true (i.e. où Kata &vOpwtrov) by the fact that the roots of his 
Gentile mission reach back to God himself independently of the Jewish Christian 
community ...’, p. 39. However, as our argument to date and to follow indicates, this 
is another reductionist reading (not least of kat& &v@pwtrov at Gal. 1.11). Paul is not 
seeking to differentiate between God’s purposes for Israel, the Jewish Christian com- 
munity and his own Gentile mission; on the contrary, he is insisting that all equally 
conform to the (unexpected) outworking of God’s grace in the gospel of Christ. 
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as strongly as it could be. For example, while both Lyons and 
Gaventa rightly argue that the imitatio Pauli motif at Galatians 
4.12-20 lends support to a paradigmatic reading of Galatians 1- 
2,84 they fail to observe that Galatians 4.12-20 also attests to the 
past and present conflict and persecution attending Paul’s Galatian 
ministry. Such an estimation allows an even closer correlation 
with Galatians 1-2 when the latter is likewise understood as essen- 
tially concerned to illustrate Paul’s exemplary faithfulness in adver- 
sity throughout his long-standing labours for the gospel.8° Addi- 
tionally, though both Lyons and Gaventa also correctly emphasize 
the determinative role of faithfulness to the truth of the gospel in 
Galatians 1-2, by not discerning the potent and paradoxical Mes- 
siah Jesus shape of Paul’s governing conceptual framework,®” their 
paradigmatic evaluation of this lacks precision and force. That is, 
contra various conceptually reductionist estimations of Galatians 
1-2, Paul’s autobiography indicates that he and his mission have 
always remained fully conformed to the creation-wide outworking 
of God’s covenant purposes (for Jew and Gentile alike) through 
Israel’s crucified and risen Christ. 

This brings us to the new paradigmatic reading of Galatians 
1.13-2.10 to be pursued here. It has already been contended that the 
Galatian conflict may be perceived as an inversion of the Macca- 
bean crisis, and that Paul’s response to this scenario is governed by 
a conceptual framework to be understood as a Jewish apocalyptic 
(e.g., Danielic) schema, though now radically reconfigured through 
Jesus Christ, Israel’s (unexpected) eschatological redeemer. It may 
now also be argued that the essentially paradigmatic aspect to 
Paul’s autobiography is the more clearly and compellingly delineated 
when also viewed as a Maccabean model of Judaism radically re- 
worked through Christ. In attending to the collocation of certain 
central themes, issues and terminology, it will become apparent 
that whereas both Paul’s former self and his Jewish(-Christian) 


84 Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, pp. 164-8; Gaventa, ‘Galatians I and 2’, pp. 
319-22. 

85 In Lyons’ case, in attempting to redress the hermeneutical imbalance in favour 
of a rhetorical assessment of Galatians 1-2, he is unnecessarily negative about the 
accessibility and pertinence of any historical considerations. 

86 This goes some way to responding to the concern that a paradigmatic reading of 
the autobiography is of limited bearing upon the Galatians’ situation (see Barclay, 
Obeying the Truth, p. 76 n. 1; Lategan, ‘Is Paul Defending His Apostleship in Gala- 
tians?’, pp. 423-4). 

87 Not least as measured against the Galatian conflict as reconstructed here. 
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detractors may be seen as occupying a role analogous to that of the 
Jewish apostates who aided the Seleucid cause, Paul the Jewish 
Christian emerges as an exemplary martyr figure but now as irrevo- 
cably conformed to the martyred and exalted Jesus, the Messiah 
and Son of God. 

Furthermore, it is within this essentially paradigmatic approach 
that those features normally cited in support of the usual ‘apolo- 
getic’ interpretation may be recast, subsumed and more readily un- 
derstood; that is, the extent to which Paul’s autobiography attempts 
to distance him from the Jerusalem apostles (specifically, Peter) at 
certain junctures is not wholly (and therefore properly) accounted 
for as a defence against the Agitators’ charges of his dependence 
upon his fellow apostles. Rather, such elements are more cogently 
understood as a function of the degree to which more latterly — the 
climactic Antioch incident being the most obvious case in point — 
the apostle Peter and those under his influence had (unlike Paul) 
fallen short in conformity to the crucified and risen Christ.®® To this 
extent they were placing themselves in uneasy alignment with the 
way of life promulgated by the Agitators (who may have claimed 
them for their cause), and it is against this that Paul’s autobiography 
now functions as a counter-offensive. 


Paul and the tradition of the Maccabees: his 
transformation from zealous Jew to apostle of Christ 
(Galatians 1.13-17) 


Paul’s autobiographical section first responds to the Galatians’ re- 
gression from Christ towards the Agitators’ demands, by providing 
a counter-example of his own antithetical movement from Judaism 
to Christ (Gal. 1.13-17). This is not an attempt to argue for his in- 
dependence from Jerusalem by showing that only a direct revelation 


88 This estimation of the key retrospective role of the Antioch incident vis-à-vis 
Paul’s recollection of his antecedent interaction with the Jerusalem apostles is to be 
differentiated from that of Dunn (e.g., Jesus, Paul and the Law, pp. 108-264 passim) 
and N. H. Taylor, Paul, Antioch and Jerusalem. While both are commendably sensi- 
tive to a wide range of important historical and sociological considerations, their 
failure to recognize the profound, paradoxical and determinative role of God-in- 
Christ throughout Paul’s ministry (in Jerusalem, Antioch, Galatia, etc.), issues in an 
inflated yet theologically reductionist evaluation of the Antioch incident. (See further 
the remarks on Dunn in the introduction and chapters five and six.) In Taylor’s case, 
this is compounded by a highly schematic reconstruction which at various points 
is precariously grounded on little evidence and/or arguable interpretations of the 
evidence. 
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of God sufficed to turn him around (so the ‘apologetic’ reading). 
Rather, in remarks especially redolent of themes and even termino- 
logy evocative of the Maccabean crisis,®° Paul informs his errant 
converts that he was once unparalleled in his pursuit of that now 
demanded by the Agitators, but that he is now completely con- 
formed to the Son of God - and so implies that the same must be 
true of them too. 

The Galatians heard of Paul’s former way of life in Judaism (Gal. 
1.13a). The emphatically positioned and aorist ’HkoboaTe suggests 
that they did so from Paul himself, possibly on the occasion of his 
original preaching amongst them.?° Significantly the term vao- 
Tpodn is applied to the exemplary way of life of the martyr Eleazar 
(2 Macc. 6.23; cf. Tob. 4.14); and ‘louSaiouds is found in the LXX 
only in 2 and 4 Maccabees in reference to the martyrs’ zeal and self- 
sacrifice on behalf of Judaism.°? Indeed, the incorporative èv con- 
veys the all-embracing commitment involved.?? It may be taken as 
analogous to Ev T& vönw (Rom. 3.19; Phil. 3.6) and as standing in 
stark contrast to Paul’s fundamental conception of his present life 
and that of all believers as ¿v Xpiot@.°* 

Paul’s brief depiction of his former life, comprising the correlative 
statements that he persecuted the church and advanced in Judaism 
(Gal. 1.13b-14), also employs a concentration of terminology whose 
meaning and significance is the more fully seen by reference to the 
Maccabean context. Thus, for example, that he ‘pursued/persecuted 
[é5ieKxov]’ the ‘church of God’?> gains significance by comparison 


8° See now Ciampa, The Presence and Function of Scripture in Galatians 1 and 2, 
especially pp. 106ff, with particular reference to Niebuhr, Heidenapostel aus Israel. 

°° This is all the more likely if the conflict which attended it involved Jewish 
(-Christian) opposition. 

° Cf. the alternative term &ywyy (‘conduct, manner of life’) at 2 Macc. 4.16; 6.8; 
11.24. Usage of &vaotpopn and the cognate verb dvaotpépw in the later New Testa- 
ment literature attests to the emerging conception of an exemplary Christian ‘way of 
life’ (e.g., 1 Tim. 4.12; Heb. 13.7; 1 and 2 Pet. passim). 

92 2 Mace. 2.21; 8.1; 14.38 (2x); 4 Macc. 4.26. 

°3 On the Maccabean background of the important expression ‘in Judaism’, see 
Amir, ‘The Term Joudaismos’; Niebuhr, Heidenapostel aus Israel, especially pp. 21— 
35; Ciampa, The Presence and Function of Scripture in Galatians 1 and 2, pp. 106-8; 
Dunn, “Who Did Paul Think He Was?’, pp. 184-5. 

°4 Gal. 1.22; 2.4, 17, etc. Cf. the discussion of XpıoTös in chapter six. 

°5 This expression, indebted to the Old Testament conception of the assembly 
(27) of Israel, is not localized (e.g., referring only to the Jerusalem Urgemeinde) but 
absolute: standing in opposition to ‘Judaism’ and denoting the messianic people of 
God as a whole (rightly Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater, p. 49). Of course, Paul’s 
actions would have been focused upon particular communities — whether Jerusalem, 
Damascus or elsewhere. 
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with the Maccabees’ relentless ‘hunting down’ of their Gentile 
oppressors and/or apostate Jews.°° Likewise, that he ‘ravaged/ 
destroyed [émdp8ouv]’ the church has a notable analogy in Anti- 
ochus IV Epiphanes’ ‘plundering’ Jerusalem and his ‘destruction’ of 
the martyrs.?’ 

Similarly, Paul’s status as one who ‘was advancing [tpoékoTrTov]’ 
in Judaism might be compared to the key role of the ‘wise’ during 
the Maccabean crisis, even though their commitment to the cove- 
nant and Torah-instruction meant that they ‘stumbled [trpookéTrt/ 
&odevew]’, that is, were martyred (Dan. 11.33; 12.3; cf. 2 Cor. 11.29).°8 
Certainly Paul saw himself as one who outstripped his contem- 
poraries in spearheading the cause of the Jewish nation. This was 
exemplified by his being zealous - literally, ‘existing a zealot’?? — 
for the traditions of his fathers. These traditions were probably 
Pharisee-specific while also (as the immediate context suggests) 
embracing the wider interests of Judaism in general.'°° As such, we 
may note the broadly based Jewish nationalist concerns conveyed 
by the cognate terms tatpdos, tatpios and tratpis, all of which 
figure prominently — and, on occasion, interchangeably — in 2 and 
4 Maccabees, often in reference to ‘the ancestral laws, command- 
ments, customs and country’ for which the zealous Jew was pre- 
pared to live and die.'°! In sum, the collocation of the themes and 
terms deployed at Galatians 1.13-14 suggest that in his former life 
as a zealous Pharisee Paul stood firmly in the tradition of the 
Maccabees. +°? 


96 Rightly Dunn, Galatians, pp. 57-8; cf. 1 Macc. 2.47; 3.5, 24; 1 Cor. 15.9; Phil. 
3.6; also Rom. 12.14; 1 Cor. 4.12; 2 Cor. 4.9; 1 Thess. 2.15. 

°7 The only LXX occurrences of trop8é are at 4 Macc. 4.23; 11.4; cf. Gal. 1.23; 
Acts 9.21. The verb is probably conative (‘tried to destroy’) and in this respect may 
bear comparison to meidw and Aptoxw (Gal. 1.10). 

°8 Cf. also the military ‘advancement [mpoxorn]’ of Judas Maccabeus and his 
army — ‘enlisted [from] those who had continued in the Jewish faith [év t& louSaioud]’ 
— against their Gentile oppressors (2 Macc. 8.1, 8). 

°° Recall the discussion in chapter two concerning the correspondence between the 
Maccabees and first-century ‘Zealot’ activity, with particular reference to the studies 
of Farmer, Hengel and Wright. Note also Donaldson, ‘Zealot and Convert’; Paul and 
the Gentiles, pp. 273-92; and Fairchild, ‘Paul’s Pre-Christian Zealot Associations’. 

100 For example, they would have included a commitment to both Torah and oral 
halakhah (cf. Ant. 13.297, 408; Acts 22.3; 23.6; 24.14; 28.17). 

101 See, for example, 2 Macc. 6.1; 7.2, 24, 37; 8.21; 13.21; 4 Macc. 4.23; 8.7; 9.1; 
16.16. 

102 Indeed, it corroborates what was surmised from the discussion in chapter 
two: that the pre-Christian Paul would have been empathetic toward - if not involved 
in — the religio-political aspirations of the Maccabean-inspired first-century Jewish 
nationalists. 
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However, both Paul and his mission were dramatically trans- 
formed when God revealed his son ‘in him’ (Gal. 1.15-16a). This 
encounter may be seen as representing a radical reworking of the 
Jewish messianic expectations based on Daniel 7.13-14 with regard 
to a redeemer/ruler who would rescue and vindicate afflicted Israel, 
and inaugurate God’s glorious rule. It was expected that Israel’s 
vindication would include its now condemned enemies’ astonished 
recognition that those whom they had formerly persecuted — not 
least as embodied in their righteous representative(s) — were in fact 
the now exalted saints/sons of God.'!°? However, in God’s disclo- 
sure of Jesus ‘in Paul’ this ‘great reversal’ is itself reversed. Here and 
now (not at the future judgement) it is Paul the exemplary zealous 
Jew who realizes that the one whom he had been persecuting — by 
means of his pursuit of Jesus’ followers — was in fact Israel’s (and 
the nations’) Messiah and Son of God. The rejected and martyred 
Jesus now occupied an exalted role within the divine economy, and 
those conformed to him (whether Jew or Gentile) constituted the 
‘Israel of God’ rescued from the evil age/sphere, who even now had 
a share in the glorious reign of their representative redeemer (cf. 
Gal. 1.4; 6.16). 

Further indication of the nature and significance of this event 
may be discerned in Paul’s highly compressed account of its imme- 
diate impact upon both his own life and mission (Gal. 1.16-17). 
With respect to the former, in terms which locate him in continuity 
with the covenantal context of Old Testament prophetic precedent 
(and also the Isaianic servant),'°* Paul remarks that God’s gracious 
calling took the form of a disclosure of his Son ‘in me [tv éuoi]’.1°° 
Commentators have long puzzled over whether this is to be taken 
as a simple dative (‘to me’), instrumentally (‘through me’), or as 
denoting the profound inner reality — mystical or otherwise — of the 
experience (‘within me’).'°° However, it is more likely that Paul has 
in view that which underlies all such estimations, namely, the com- 
plete reconfiguration of his entire self (“in my person’); that is, the 
exalted Son of God is now constitutive of his entire life, an existence 
which Paul elsewhere describes as ‘Christ in me’ (see especially Gal. 
2.20).1°” Indeed, given the argument offered thus far, and by com- 


103 Cf, Isa. 52-3; Wis. 4-5; 1 Enoch 62-3. 

104 Cf, Isa. 42.6; 49.1-6 and Jer. 1.5. 

105 Cf. 1 Cor. 9.1; 15.8-10; possibly 2 Cor. 4.4-6. 

106 Discussions in Mußner, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 86-7. 

107 Note also Gal. 4.6: ‘God has sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts.’ 
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parison with the phrase év uoi at 2 Maccabees 7.38, it may well be 
that Paul understands this to involve him in a martyr-like role as 
one whose faithfulness is a means of participating in divine re- 
demption: God in Christ ... in him.'°8 

This matter will be taken up in greater detail in a later discussion 
of Galatians 2.19-21 (in relation to Romans 7). However, at this 
juncture another observation may be added. In 4 Maccabees the 
Jewish martyrs’ Torah-obedience even to the point of death ren- 
dered them ‘reason’ (read ‘Torah’) personified.'°? By comparison 
with such analogies it may be suggested (and will be pursued later) 
that Paul the representative Jew — formerly captive to sin’s abuse 
of Torah ‘in me [Ev Euoi]’ (cf. Rom. 7.13-25) — has now been recon- 
figured by the martyred and exalted Jesus who is the paradoxical 
fulfilment of Torah, and who now lives ‘in him’. In essence, Paul is 
no longer the zealous Jew ready to die for Torah/Israel/God, but 
the faithful apostle ready to die for God in Christ in him. 

A second and related aspect of Paul’s transformation by the Son 
of God is his commission to proclaim ‘him among the Gentiles’ 
(Gal. 1.16b): the non-Jewish nations are now seen to be equally the 
object of divine redemption. Insofar as the Son of God is in Paul, 
and Paul is ‘among the Gentiles’, this phrase denotes not only the 
sphere of the apostle’s ministry, but also that the Son of God 
(Christ) is himself among the Gentiles.'*° Given all this, Paul deemed 
it unnecessary to consult with ‘flesh and blood’ (Gal. 1.16c); nor did 
he go up to Jerusalem to those who were apostles before him (Gal. 
1.17a). Care must be taken in interpreting these statements. Paul is 
not simply engaging in mere ‘alibi-reasoning’ to indicate limited 
contact with (and thus dependence upon) Jerusalem.!!! Nor is he 
attempting to dissociate himself completely from the Jerusalem 
apostles by dismissing them as merely human, in contrast to the 


108 This would evoke a past/present aspect reminiscent of that discerned in Gal. 
4.12-20. Paul reminds his afflicted Philippian converts that they too are ‘engaged in 
the same conflict which you saw in me [èv éyoi] and now hear [as being] in me [Ev éyoi]’ 
(Phil. 1.30). On the martyr motif in Philippians, see Lampe, ‘Martyrdom and Inspi- 
ration’, p. 132. 

109 4 Macc. 14.2, this rendering them ‘more royal than kings and freer than the 
free’. 

110 As was recognized by the Galatians when they received Paul ‘as an angel of 
God, as Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 4.14); note also Col. 1.21-4. 

111 So, for example, Holmberg, Paul and Power, p. 16; R. N. Longenecker, Gala- 
tians, p. 35. 
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divine revelation just received. Rather, consonant with Paul’s 
governing conceptual framework, and as the ‘not... not even [ov ... 
ovde]’ sequence suggests, the reference to Jerusalem stands in both 
continuity and discontinuity with its antecedent. That is, it is in 
continuity only insofar as it might be inferred that the Jerusalem 
apostles could and occasionally did become misaligned with the 
‘merely human’ (that which is kat& d&v@pwtrov/odpKa), Peter’s con- 
duct in Antioch offering the most obvious case in point. It is in dis- 
continuity insofar as the Jerusalem apostles were in fact worthily 
conformed to their otherwise legitimate status as true apostles of 
Christ. It is the fundamental ‘of God in Christ’ versus ‘of man’ distinc- 
tion — and not simply the vicissitudes of certain purported charges 
or particular events — which provides the proper framework within 
which to understand Paul’s statements here and the pursuant ac- 
count of his interaction with the Jerusalem apostles. 

At this point Paul adds only that he immediately went to Arabia 
and then returned again to Damascus (Gal. 1.17b,c), leaving com- 
mentators to speculate whether the interim period comprised prep- 
aration for, or constituted the first stage of, his Gentile mission. In- 
ternal evidence in support of the latter might be found in the force 
of the adverb ‘immediately [evOécs]’.11* Its significance cannot be 
reduced to the view that Paul is here simply saying he quickly got as 
far away from Jerusalem as possible. Rather, it is a temporal and 
volitional index of Paul’s now redeployed missionary zeal.113 As 
such it might be compared to the function of the adverb in 2 Mac- 
cabees, whether in reference to the immediate enactment of Gentile 
or Jewish policy/strategy,!'+ or, most notably, to Eleazar’s readi- 
ness to suffer martyrdom for Torah (2 Macc. 6.28). Indirect external 
support for such a reading may be found in the fact that while in 
Arabia Paul seems to have incurred the wrath of its King Aretas 
(2 Cor. 11.32-3). This is more likely to have been precipitated by 
disruption arising out of his conscientious but highly contentious 
missionary activity — especially if, as suggested in chapter two, it 


112 Tt governs both the negative and positive statements in Gal. 1.16b-17, but with 
its stress on the latter (so Burton, Galatians, pp. 53-4; contra Mußner, Der Galater- 
brief, p. 89 n. 56). 

113 Cf, Acts 9.20: ‘And in the synagogues immediately [Paul] proclaimed Jesus, 
saying, “He is the Son of God.” Contrast ottws tayxéos at Gal. 1.6. 

114 9 Mace. 3.8; 4.10; 8.11; 14.12, 16. 
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took place against the wider backdrop of events leading up to the 
Caligula Temple edict.'!° 

From his own account it is clear that in his former way of life as a 
zealous Jew — not least as expressed in his persecution of the church 
— Paul stood firmly in the tradition of the Maccabean model of 
Judaism. However, God’s dramatic disclosure of Jesus as the Son of 
God had resulted in a radical reconfiguration of Paul’s person and 
vocation: from latter-day Maccabean to a Christian apostle now 
completely conformed to the martyred and exalted Messiah Jesus. 
This transformation provided a stark counter-example for those of 
his Galatian converts now under the influence of Agitators’ pro- 
mulgation of matters Jewish, and was the fundamental standpoint 
from which Paul was prepared to critique even the apostle Peter whose 
recent conduct (in Antioch) also threatened to undermine confor- 
mity to Christ. 


Jerusalem 1: Paul the persecutor turned proclaimer 
(Galatians 1.18-24) 


That Paul’s autobiographical account now involves the first of two 
visits to Jerusalem (Gal. 1.18-24; 2.1-10) need not in itself be con- 
strued as evidence that its primary intent is to defend the indepen- 
dence of his apostolate.'!° Indeed, the nature and significance of 
Paul’s much disputed initial meeting with Peter is more clearly seen 
when it is realized that the overriding consideration throughout 
Galatians 1.18-24 is to demonstrate further Paul’s dramatic trans- 
formation and example: the former persecutor of Christ and his 
people has become a faithful servant of both, and the Galatians and 
Jerusalem apostles must conduct themselves likewise. 

The strenuous efforts of commentators to discern the precise na- 
ture of Paul’s encounter with Peter have rightly focused upon the 
interpretation of the phrase iotopfjioaı Knoa&v (Gal. 1.18a), which 


115 Note the detailed accounts offered by Murphy-O’Connor, ‘Paul in Arabia’, 
and Paul: A Critical Life, pp. 81-5; and Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between Dam- 
ascus and Antioch, especially pp. 106-18, arguing cogently that Paul actively 
preached the gospel in Arabia (i.e., in the Nabatean kingdom), and that the volatile 
political situation was such that this no doubt precipitated life-threatening opposition. 

116 Both here and below, consideration of Paul’s interaction with Jerusalem is 
confined to the evidence of Galatians, and does not press for a particular correlation 
with the external data provided in Acts. The various issues and options on this matter 
are well rehearsed in, for example, Fung, Galatians, pp. 9-28; Wenham, ‘Acts and the 
Pauline Corpus IT. 
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could be rendered as either (i) ‘inquire/acquire information from’ 
or (ii) ‘visit/get to know’.1!7 Philological and other considerations 
have often been deployed in service of the majority ‘apologetic’ inter- 
pretation, which invariably has favoured (ii) over (i).118 However, 
the lack of consensus on a precise interpretation, the verb’s wide 
semantic range and the fifteen-day duration of the visit together 
suggest that Paul has in view the full scope of his contact with Peter; 
that is, it was a visit in which he became acquainted with the leading 
Jerusalem apostle, this necessarily involving a wide-ranging exchange 
of information, not least with respect to Jesus and the church’s pro- 
clamation of the gospel.'!? 

It is within the framework of their fundamental common com- 
mitment to God in Messiah Jesus — one which radically differen- 
tiated them from the vast majority of their fellow unbelieving Jews 
— that any differences between apostles are to be viewed, and the 
profound nature of Paul’s concern the more readily understood. 
Thus Paul’s claim that his initial contact with Jerusalem was re- 
stricted to Peter and James (Gal. 1.19) does not reflect an attempt to 
defend his own apostolic ministry over and against theirs per se (so 
the ‘apologetic’ interpretation). Rather it is likely to be an indication 
of the discretion required, given the ever-threatening circumstances 
under which the three apostles, equally committed to a contentious 
gospel, met and conferred.'*° Indeed, the oath which underscores 
Paul’s assertion (invoking God as witness to his faithfulness),'? 
and the pointed reference to the immediate resumption of his labour 
in Syria and Cilicia, both indicate that Paul’s fundamental concern 
throughout is to stress his (costly) conformity to Christ and his 
people. 


117 See the discussion in Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, pp. 110-13, 126-8 - in 
dialogue with Hofius, ‘Gal.1.18: iotopfjoo1 Knp&v’ and Walter, ‘Paulus’ — which 
judiciously settles on an amalgam of both (i) and (ii). 

118 For example, Betz, Galatians, p. 76 n. 196, can admit (i) is ‘possible philologi- 
cally’ but rejects it because it ‘runs counter to Paul’s defense’. Others, while granting 
that Paul may well have received oral Jesus traditions from Peter, stop short of any 
suggestion that he was dependent upon him for instruction and/or authentication of 
his ministry (Fung, Galatians, pp. 73-5). 

119 See Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and Antioch, pp. 144-50, 
which, though too constrained to the ‘apologetic’ reading, nonetheless rightly stresses 
the extensive interaction between Peter and Paul. 

120 A point well made by Hengel and Schwemer, ibid., pp. 134ff. 

121 Gal. 1.20; cf. 2 Cor. 5.11b. Recall the almost axiomatic view of the Gentiles as 
violators of oaths (2 Macc. 15.10), and also Eleazar’s refusal to ‘transgress the sacred 
oaths of my ancestors concerning the keeping of the law’ (4 Macc. 5.29). 
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This aspect comes into clear view with Paul’s pursuant remark 
that though he had no wider contact with the Judaean believers, 
they nevertheless heard reports to the effect that ‘He who once per- 
secuted us is now preaching the faith he once tried to destroy’ (Gal. 
1.23). The imperfect periphrastic fiunv 5t &yvooupevos TH TTPOOWTTW 
(at Gal. 1.22) indicates an ongoing situation which obtained during 
this early phase of Paul’s Christian ministry. Thus, though he was 
personally unknown to the Judaean churches in his new capacity as 
apostle of Christ, this need not preclude the possibility that they had 
nevertheless known of him in his former role as persecutor of those 
Judaeans ¿v Xpiotd.'** While the precise transmission of these on- 
going reports about Paul’s dramatic reversal is uncertain, it is prob- 
able that they emanated from various sources, not least Antioch. +?3 
They would then have been received and disseminated within the 
Judaean churches themselves. 

In any event, Paul’s preaching of the faith he had once tried to 
destroy represented an astonishing turnaround from persecutor to 
proclaimer. Indeed, insofar as this would have inevitably led to his 
own affliction,!?+ Paul the Jewish zealot and persecutor of the 
church had now become Paul the Christian martyr figure.17> Such is 
the transformation that the Judaean believers é6d€aZov v uoi Tov 
deov (Gal. 1.24). That is, in terms evocative of Isaiah 49.3, they rec- 
ognized that Paul — in virtue of God revealing his Son ‘in him’ (re- 
call év poi at Gal. 1.16) — is now an exemplary (suffering) servant of 
the Messiah-conformed Israel in whom God is truly glorified. Such 


122 Indeed the otherwise redundant qualification of tats &xkAnolaıs with ¿v Xpiot& 
might allude to the extensive overlap between Jewish and Jewish Christian assemblies, 
and imply something of the highly intramural aspect of Paul’s persecuting activities 
at that time. That the Judaean church èv Xpioté& ’Inooü had endured persecution is 
attested in 1 Thess. 2.14-16 — a text which Lampe, ‘Martyrdom and Inspiration’, 
p. 125, rightly locates in relation to early Christian reworkings of the Jewish prophet- 
martyr tradition. 

123 This would have been the likely base of his mission in Syria. This implies what 
is probable on prima facie grounds alone, viz., that the Antiochene Christians (and 
also Jews) were well apprised of the autobiographical details here recounted (with 
their evocations of the Maccabean background). 

124 R, N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 40, reasonably suggests that some of the 
hardships cited in 2 Cor. 11.23-9, unattested in accounts of Paul’s later missionary 
activities, may well have occurred during this earlier phase of his ministry. 

125 Thus, without accepting the more dubious aspects of his analysis, the basic 
insight of E. Bammel, ‘Galater 1,23’, that Gal. 1.23 is to be located within a Jewish 
martyr frame of reference, remains valid and more instructive than later commenta- 
tors have allowed. 
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recognition from those amongst whom Paul had not even minis- 
tered clearly constitutes a thinly veiled polemic against his errant 
Galatian converts, who are now in danger of glorifying that which 
Paul has rejected in and through his conformity to the crucified 
Christ (Gal. 6.12-13). 


Jerusalem 2: Paul’s conformity to the truth of the gospel 
(Galatians 2.1-10) 


At its most fundamental, the account of the second Jerusalem visit 
depicts neither a ‘struggle for power’ nor a ‘delicate balancing act’ 
between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles. Rather it is a further 
demonstration of the fact that Paul’s life and ministry are com- 
pletely governed by the truth of the gospel as disclosed in God’s 
Son, Jesus the Messiah. The significance of this will become ap- 
parent as, in turn, consideration is given to the key constituent ele- 
ments of the narrative: the nature and intent of the trip (Gal. 2.1-2); 
Paul’s defence of the truth of the gospel (Gal. 2.3-5); and the com- 
plex scenario involving the apostolic agreement (Gal. 2.6-10). In 
the course of this examination I shall again have cause to note the 
reworking of certain Maccabean themes and issues. From this Paul 
emerges as a zealous defender of the truth of God in Christ under 
siege from certain Jewish(-Christian) opponents, and one whose en- 
dorsement by the Jerusalem apostles has more latterly been some- 
what undermined by Peter’s conduct in Antioch. 

Accompanied by the respected Barnabas, and taking along the 
Gentile convert Titus as perhaps something of a ‘test case’, Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem was kat& &troxdAuyiv (Gal. 2.1-2a). This much 
disputed phrase denotes not — or at least not merely — a revelation 
specific to this event,!?° nor Paul’s disclaimer of the Agitators’ 
charge that he had been summoned to be reprimanded,'*’ nor is 
it the first occasion on which Paul informed the Jerusalem apostles 
of his Damascus-road revelation concerning his circumcision-free 


126 Whether to Paul himself (Bruce, Galatians, p. 108), Agabus as recorded in Acts 
11.28 (Duncan, Galatians, p. 38), or some otherwise unattested prophetic and/or 
charismatic disclosure within the Antiochene community in accordance with Acts 
13.2; 1 Cor. 14.6, 26 (Catchpole, ‘Paul, James and the Apostolic Decree’, p. 433). 
While none of these historically particular events can be excluded (or confirmed) as of 
bearing upon Paul’s visit, in themselves they cannot account for the essentially quali- 
tative force of kat& &troKdAuyiv. 

127 Bring, Galatians, p. 59; Rohde, Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater, p. 76. 
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gospel to the Gentiles.!?® Rather, as the conceptual antithesis to 
Kata &v8pwtrov at Galatians 1.11, and as analogous to that in view 
in Paul’s use of &troxaAvyews and AtoraAuyaı at Galatians 1.12c, 
16a, KaT& &troKcAuyr indicates that the nature and intent of Paul’s 
visit was ‘in accordance with’ the origin and subsequent apostolic 
outworking of God’s disclosure of his Son in him. It was this which 
governed Paul’s position in relation to all that transpired during this 
visit, not least any kat& &vöpwrrov attempts to undermine the truth 
of the gospel. 

That Paul had cause for concern in this respect is immediately 
signalled by his pursuant statement. He had come to Jerusalem to 
consult with and gain the cooperation of the Jerusalem apostles for 
the gospel which he preached among the Gentiles (Gal. 2.2b).!?? 
The gravity of the situation is further indicated by the fact that they 
met ‘privately [kat’ iSiav]’.'°° This phrase is used in 2 Maccabees 
in connection with a formal exchange between leaders.13! Paul’s 
expressed concern at Galatians 2.2c has nothing to do with the 
authenticity of his gospel and mission (which are beyond doubt), 
but rather indicates that his efforts are under threat and may be in 
vain.'3* Hence his desire that he receive the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of the Jerusalem apostles. The extent of his own commitment 
to the cause of Christ is implied in the foot-race metaphor tpéyeiv 
Spduov, which is analogous to tpéxelv Kydova.!?? It thus bears com- 
parison to the &y@v-motif evident elsewhere in Paul,’** and which 
is SO prominent in 2 and 4 Maccabees in reference to the Jewish 


128 So Howard, Paul: Crisis in Galatia, pp. 38ff., whose causative estimation of 
kate &trokdéAuyiy (viz., ‘on account of’) functions in support of a wide-ranging re- 
construction which is prima facie highly improbable and greatly at variance with the 
Galatian evidence as reconstructed here. 

129 The force of &varißnuı as ‘consult with a view to cooperation’ (cf. 2 Macc. 3.9; 
Acts 25.14) counts against the ‘apologetic’ interpretation, and the manifest stress 
upon ‘the gospe/ which I preach’ (rather than upon ‘among the Gentiles’) points in 
favour of a paradigmatic reading. 

130 This need not exclude an initial, more broadly based contact with the Jer- 
usalem church (note eis ‘lepoodAuua, avtois). However, the adversative ö£, the deno- 
tation of ‘those of repute’ (Gal. 2.2, 6, 9), and kat’ i8iav itself, all suggest that the 
significant discussions and decision-making took place amongst the leading figures of 
the church. 

131 9 Macc. 4.5; 9.26; 14.21. 

132 Burton, Galatians, pp. 73-4, rightly takes Gal. 2.2c as an object clause after an 
implied verb of fearing; cf. Gal. 4.11; 1 Thess. 3.5. 

133 On the wider ancient usage of this motif, see especially Pfitzner, Paul and the 
Agon Motif. 

134 See especially Rom. 15.30-1; 1 Cor. 9.24-7; Phil. 1.27-30 (cf. 3.12-15); 1 
Thess. 2.2ff. (cf. 2.13-16; Acts 17.1-6); Col. 1.24-2.1; also 1 Cor. 4.8-13. 
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athlete-martyr.'°° In essence, Paul visited Jerusalem in order that 
his fellow apostles might vindicate his much afflicted ministry in 
service of the martyred and exalted Jesus, the Son of God. 

Paul thus again appears as something of a martyr figure, and this 
becomes all the more evident from his ensuing account of the op- 
position he met while in Jerusalem (Gal. 2.3—5).!3° Certain ‘false 
brethren’ apparently infiltrated the private meeting, ‘spied out’ the 
freedom which those in Christ shared together, and demanded that 
Titus be circumcised. Paul construes this action as an attack on the 
truth of the gospel and an attempt to enslave. Though capable of 
association with a range of circumstances, Paul’s depiction of this 
contentious situation could readily be construed as a Christian ver- 
sion of a typical Maccabean crisis, with the roles radically reversed. 

Thus Paul, ardent apostle to the Gentiles, zealously defends the 
truth of the gospel — that is, God’s covenant faithfulness in Christ 
which is now under threat — and resists all attempts to enslave those 
whom he represents.1?” However, his Jewish(-Christian) opponents, 
who may have seen themselves in the tradition of Judas Maccabeus 
and those who ‘secretly entered’ enemy territory to enlist any who 
remain in Judaism (2 Macc. 8.1),1°® are aligning themselves with 
all that is opposed to God in Christ. Their attempt to compel the 
Gentile Christian Titus to be circumcised is reminiscent of both 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ efforts to compel the Maccabean martyrs 
to forsake their Torah food laws, and the Maccabees’ enforced 
circumcision of apostate Jews. Paul now regards both forms of 
coercion as equally antipathetic to the gospel of Christ. In essence, 
Paul’s stance — in which he was apparently supported by the 
Jerusalem apostles — was that God’s covenant faithfulness (truth) 
was now manifest not via a Jewish way of life (as lived and died for 
during the Maccabean period), but through a new way of life èv 
Xpıot& ’Inooü: conformity to the martyred and risen Messiah Jesus. 


135 For example, 2 Macc. 14.18, 43; 15.9, 18R; 4 Macc. 11.20; 13.15; 14.5; 16.16; 
17.10ff. 

136 These structurally awkward verses are best taken as an extended parenthesis on 
a Titus-focused ‘test-case’ scenario in Jerusalem. This majority view is much more 
cogent than attempts to sever Gal. 2.4-5 from 2.3, and then argue (variously) that it 
has a Galatian or Antiochene scenario in view (see Orchard, “The Ellipsis’; Bruce, 
Galatians, pp. 115-17; Watson, Paul, Judaism and the Gentiles, pp. 50-1). 

137 Note the reference to the ‘truth [being] cast down to the ground’ in Dan. 8.12 
as an assault upon God’s covenant faithfulness and creation-wide purposes. Cf. our 
later discussion of ‘the truth of the gospel’ at Gal. 2.14 in chapter five. 

138 Cf. 1 Macc. 5.38 which, as Gal. 2.4, also evokes Josh. 2.1-3. 
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Paul readily acknowledges that he and the Jerusalem apostles 
arrived at an agreement concerning their respective missionary 
tasks. Indeed, far from imposing any requirements upon Paul,'*? 
his Jerusalem counterparts showed considerable theological dis- 
cernment and conviction — note iSdvtes and yvovtes (Gal. 2.7, 9) - in 
recognizing that God’s grace was operative in his Gentile mission in 
a manner analogous to its outworking through Peter’s work among 
the Jews. Thus, it is within the context of their fundamental com- 
mon commitment to God’s grace in Christ (and his people) — a 
cause which radically differentiated them from their fellow unbeliev- 
ing Jews — that any understanding of the specifics of the agreement 
must be located. Indeed, the often narrowly focused and highly 
polarized debate as to whether the agreement was territorial or 
ethnic, '*° must first recognize the breadth and depth of the common 
ground between the two parties involved, and then a more viable 
estimation of its outworking in each case may be ventured. 

Towards this end, we may focus briefly on the fact that the re- 
ciprocal recognition of the outworking of divine grace found formal 
expression in the form of ‘the right hand of fellowship, that [Paul 
and Barnabas] should go to the Gentiles and [the Jerusalem apos- 
tles] to the circumcised’ (Gal. 2.9). The expression 8156van Sé€1av (or 
Scis), though by no means of strict Jewish provenance, figures 
prominently in 1 and 2 Maccabees as that which betokens an official 
compact involving the giving and receiving of pledges of friendship 
and/or terms of peace.!*! Within the Maccabean framework, this 
was bound up with their efforts to live according to the Torah-based 
way of life, and thereby attain the truly lasting peace of the cove- 
nant. Here, however, this compact is defined as one of ‘fellowship 
[koiveovia]’. For Paul, fellowship is itself defined most fundamentally 
in terms of a common life conformed to the crucified and risen 
Christ, and common cause in the outworking of divine reconcilia- 
tion thus effected.'*? 


139 The likely weight of teocavatiénur at Gal. 2.6c; see Burton, Galatians, pp. 89— 
91; Rohde, Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater, pp. 83-4. 

140 Represented by Burton, Galatians, pp. 97-8, and Betz, Galatians, p. 100, 
respectively. 

141 1 Macc. 6.58; 11.50, 62, 66; 2 Macc. 4.34; 11.26, 30; 12.11, 12; 13.22; 14.19. Cf. 
J.W. 6.318-20, 345, 356, 378; Ant. 8.387; 18.328; 20.62. 

142 1 Cor. 1.9; 10.16; Phil. 1.5; 3.10; Phim. 6; cf. Eph. 2.11-22. This matter will be 
pursued more fully in chapter five in connection with our estimation of the Anti- 
ochene table-fellowship. 
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Nonetheless, both parties no doubt encouraged one another to 
conform themselves to their common cause in Christ precisely in 
and through its outworking in the given situation(s) within which 
they lived and ministered, all the while remaining sensitive to the 
circumstances confronting their counterparts. So, for example, for 
Paul this would require discernment in ministering within a mixed 
(Jew + Gentile) Diaspora environment (such as Antioch); for the 
Jerusalem apostles it would involve a keen awareness of Israel- 
specific issues that bore upon a largely Jewish Christian community. 
But underlying and undergirding both these and all other specific 
concerns was the fundamental need to remain faithful to the God- 
in-Christ-in-believer shape of divine redemption and reconciliation 
for Jew and Gentile alike. 

The Jerusalem apostles are successively referred to as 01 Soxotvtes, 
oi SoKotivtes eivat Tı, and of Soxottes oTUAO! eivaı (Gal 2.2, 6, 9).14° 
Together, these designations have been variously interpreted as 
(a) honorific,'** (b) dismissive,!*> (c) rhetorically nuanced,!*° or 
(d) simply a way of indicating that one must judge not according to 
appearance but reality.'*7 However, when it is realized that Paul’s 
estimation of the apostles is fundamentally determined by the de- 
gree to which they conformed to Christ — to a kat& d&troKdéAuyiv 
‘Inoot Xpioto rather than a katà d&vOpwtrov way of life — then the 
subtlety and significance of the designations may be understood. In 
emulating God-in-Christ the apostles are (a) worthy of their esteem; 
but to the degree that they ever become misaligned with that which 
is ‘of man’ rather than ‘of God in Christ’, then (b) their repute is 
undermined accordingly. It is this which accounts for (c) the rhe- 
torical variability of the designations, and (d) provides the wider 
frame of reference within which to differentiate correctly between 
what is ‘false’ and what is ‘real’. 

That the ambiguous and multifaceted function of these desig- 


143 Tt is possible that the otUAo1 constitute a more closely circumscribed group 
within the wider category of oi Sokoüvrss. 

144 E.g., Burton, Galatians, p. 71; Bruce, Galatians, p. 109; Mußner, Der Galater- 
brief, pp. 104-5. 

145 R, N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 48. 

146 Betz, Galatians, pp. 86-7, suggests that they allow Paul to recognize the Jer- 
usalem apostles’ status but without compromising God and Christ as the authority 
underlying the gospel. Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, pp. 92-3 straddles (b) and (c). 

147 So Hay, ‘Paul’s Indifference to Authority’ (followed by Cousar, Galatians, pp. 
40-1), arguing that Paul wants the Galatians to be able to adjudicate between the 
apostles’ rank and their conformity to the gospel. 
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nations attests to some (recent) concern that the apostles’ example — 
or at least that of Peter - may not be completely conformed to their 
leading role as servants of Christ may be indicated by reference to 
certain details. For example, their status is not to be measured in 
terms of ‘what they were formerly’,'*® but rather their ongoing life 
and work for the gospel: in short, what sort of Christians they cur- 
rently are.'*° This is underscored by the present tense of Soxotvtes 
and Aaußäveı, both implying that their reputable standing requires 
continued validation. Likewise the pointed expression ‘God shows 
no partiality’ — its Old Testament antecedents admonishing Israel 
against presuming upon her covenant status!°® — functions in the 
New Testament to warn both Jews and Jewish Christians that God 
judges according to no other criteria than conformity to Christ.'>! 
Furthermore, the designation otWAo1 (‘pillars’) indicates some- 
thing of the full measure of the standard Paul expects from the 
apostles. Richard Bauckham has recently demonstrated that under- 
lying this designation is the Jerusalem Temple imagery deployed at 
Isaiah 54.11-12 in the course of an oracle assuring Israel of God’s 
Zion-focused everlasting covenant with his righteous people (Isa. 
54.9-17).1°? Such imagery could also have accrued associations 
with the steadfastness of the Maccabean martyrs (4 Macc. 17.3; cf. 
Rev. 3.12).153 Indeed both Peter and Paul are later remembered as 
‘most righteous pillars [ottAo1] of the church [who] were persecuted 
and contended unto death’ (1 Clem. 5.2).!54 In sum, Paul recognizes 
the esteem of the Jerusalem apostles, and readily acknowledges their 


148 Most probably an oblique reference to their former privileged relationship with 
the earthly Jesus and/or their roles as founding members of the early church; and 
possibly also to their support for Paul at this earlier meeting. 

149 Cf. 1 Cor. 3.13; 1 Thess. 1.5; Acts 26.29. 

150 Deut. 10.16-17; Jer. 4.4; Amos 9.7. 

151 Cf. Rom. 2.11; Eph. 6.9; Col. 3.25; Acts 10.34; Jas. 2.1. 

152 Indeed, the reference to ‘righteousness’ at Isa. 54.14 may well have provided 
scriptural warrant for the church’s later designation of James as ‘just/righteous’: his 
person and position marked him out as one who played a prominent role in uphold- 
ing the Messiah Jesus-focused eschatological people of God. See Bauckham, ‘James 
and the Jerusalem Church’, pp. 441-50; note also his ‘For What Offence’, p. 207ff. 

153 Later rabbinic tradition attests to some debate whether the ‘three pillars’ upon 
whom God set the world were (a) Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; or (b) Hananiah, 
Mishael and Azariah (Cant. Rab. 7.8, on which see Agus, The Binding of Isaac and 
Messiah, p. 42). 

154 So van Henten, ‘The Martyrs as Heroes of the Christian People’, discusses the 
analogies between 7 Clem. 5.2 and 4 Macc. 17.3 within their respective wider con- 
texts, making particular reference to Peter and Paul as representative of Christian 
martyrs in the tradition of Jewish exempla who sacrificed themselves for their new 
‘nation [troAiteia]’. 
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endorsement of his mission (despite considerable pressure upon 
them to do otherwise). Yet his equivocal language also intimates 
recent cause for concern, with the ensuing Antioch incident looming 
large as the major contributing factor. 

A final possible indication of this is Paul’s pivotal and polemical 
reference to the fact that he readily acceded to the Jerusalem apos- 
tles’ specific request that he remember ‘the poor [oi tteyoi]’ (Gal. 
2.10).1°° If a partitive (rather than an epexegetic) reading of oi 
TTo TÜV ayiov Tüv Ev ‘lepoucaAr at Romans 15.26 is any in- 
dication, then ‘the poor’ constituted a materially deprived subsec- 
tion of the Jerusalem church as a whole. Furthermore, there is some 
evidence to suggest that their deprivation (and designation) was a 
direct function of their exemplary ‘anawim piety’ and the suffering 
which this engendered.!?° It is usually held that Paul’s eager re- 
membrance of ‘the poor’ either had already found expression in the 
now completed task of bringing famine relief, or subsequently did so 
in his Jerusalem collection.1°7 However, it is at least as plausible 
that it was expressed in some unstated but tangible way immediately 
upon request: that is, Paul was zealous in identifying himself then 
and there with those who (like himself) were suffering for the cause 
of Christ.!?® As such, his conduct then was in marked contrast to 
that of Peter later: Paul stood firm with the afflicted Jewish Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem; Peter withdrew from the afflicted Gentile Chris- 
tians in Antioch. 


4. Conclusion 


Formerly conformed to Christ in their readiness to share in Paul’s 
own afflictions, the Galatian brethren have since come under the 


155 The request is a function of the agreement itself, not an additional element or a 
concession thereto (contra Betz, Galatians, p. 101; Dunn, Galatians, p. 113). 

156 See especially the Jewish data surveyed by E. Bammel, ‘Titwyés’, pp. 894-9. In 
Pss. Sol. 5.2, 13 t1wyds is synonymous with evoens (‘pious’) which, together with its 
cognate evoéPeia (‘piety’) is thematic for 4 Maccabees and its characterization of the 
martyrs. Note also the context of conflict and persecution within which Paul uses the 
term at 2 Cor. 6.10 (cf. 8.9). 

157 The minority and majority positions represented by Bruce, Galatians, p. 126; 
and Betz, Galatians, pp. 102-3, respectively. 

158 This offers a better account of the aorist oTroUSaca than efforts to construe it 
as a pluperfect or as denoting a determination only fulfilled much later. Of course 
both the earlier famine relief and later Jerusalem collection may still be viewed 
as variant expressions of the same sentiment acted upon by Paul at the time of 
agreement. 
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influence of certain Agitators who are now pressing them to observe 
Torah and practise circumcision. In both broad outline and certain 
of its details, this contentious scenario represents a remarkable in- 
version of that which obtained during the archetypal Maccabean 
crisis: the people of God under threat are the largely Gentile Chris- 
tians (rather than Torah-obedient Jews), and their antagonists are 
certain Jewish(-Christian) ‘apostates’ (rather than Gentile overseers 
and their Jewish sympathizers). Paul’s response to the Galatian crisis 
is to indicate the enormity of what is at stake in this movement to- 
wards a Jewish way of life (a ‘non-gospel’) by reference to the concep- 
tual framework governing his own gospel and mission. The gospel 
which he lives and proclaims is not ‘of men’ but ‘of God in Jesus 
Christ’. That is, it is not bound up with the old age/sphere, but with 
the now revealed eschatological messianic redeemer who gave him- 
self to deliver Jew and Gentile alike from that very condition. Thus 
Paul’s mission is no longer to persuade/please men or God of that 
which is ‘of men’ (in this instance, matters Jewish), but to serve the 
selfless Messiah who did not please himself. 

All this is explicated by means of an autobiography whose fun- 
damental intent is to counter the negative impact of the Agitators 
and any aligned therewith — whether the Galatian believers or even 
someone such as the apostle Peter — by setting forth Paul’s apostolic 
ministry as a paradigmatic example of one who has been faithful to 
Christ in the face of opposition. Indeed, it is Paul’s dramatic en- 
counter with, and subsequent conformity to, the martyred and now 
exalted Son of God which governs his recollections throughout. 
Paul thus emerges as one who stands in ironic relation to the tradi- 
tion of the Maccabees: the former zealous Jew who now expends 
himself in the service of Christ and his people. This is evident at 
every stage of his account: in the fact that the persecutor has turned 
proclaimer; in his defence of God’s truth now manifest in Christ 
versus the demands of the ‘false brethren’; in his ready identification 
with the afflicted ‘poor’ in Jerusalem. Furthermore, it is this which 
also governs the entirety of his relationship with the Jerusalem 
apostles — not least with Peter, who, though he commendably en- 
dorsed Paul’s Gentile mission, has apparently since caused concern 
that his conformity to Christ may not have been as exemplary as 
that of Paul himself. 

The ensuing Antioch incident which climaxes Paul’s autobiogra- 
phy offers itself as the most likely immediate cause of such concern 
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and, as will be seen, it too may be viewed in terms of an ardent 
apostle Paul who stands to defend the truth of the gospel of Christ 
against compulsion towards Judaism. However, before we pursue 
Paul’s own argument in this direction, it will prove worth while to 
consider first the available external evidence concerning the Jewish 
and Christian communities in Antioch. 


4 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS IN ANTIOCH 


Having established in chapters one and two Maccabean martyrdom 
as a frame of reference for the analysis of Galatians 1-2 as a whole, 
here I consider the available external evidence in providing a related 
but more Antioch-specific framework for the ensuing detailed dis- 
cussion of the Antioch incident in Galatians 2.11-21. The primary 
aim is to indicate how there would have been much tension and 
conflict between the Jewish and Christian communities in Antioch, 
especially insofar as this involved competing claims as to what it 
meant to be the faithful people of God. Whereas the Jewish com- 
munity could readily have invoked the Torah-obedient Maccabeans 
as their ideal in this respect, the Christians would have laid claim to 
the martyred and exalted Messiah Jesus as their exemplar. 

In what follows I shall examine in turn two different but comple- 
mentary sources and observe the portraits which emerge therefrom. 
First, I offer a reconstruction of the history and self-identity of the 
Antiochene Jewish community as (largely) suggested by Josephus. 
This will be followed by an outline of the emerging Antiochene 
Christian community according to the narrative in Acts, with par- 
ticular reference to its leadership and common life. From this broad 
standpoint I shall then be in a position to undertake the final stage 
of this enterprise: a detailed consideration of Paul’s account of the 
Antioch incident, with its radical reworking of Maccabean themes 
and issues in service of a thoroughly Messiah Jesus understanding of 
God and his people. 


1. The history and self-identity of the Jewish community in 
Antioch 


By the first century AD Antioch was the third most important city 
in the Roman Empire (J.W. 3.29) and a key commercial, adminis- 
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trative and political centre." Amongst its diverse populace was a 
significant Jewish community.? Indeed, the Jews had been among 
the original settlers when the city was founded by Seleucus I Nicator 
(312-281/280 BC) (Ant. 12.119; Ag. Ap. 2.39). In the following brief 
account of this community two main features will be highlighted: 
first, that periodically throughout its history it came under attack in 
ways that would have evoked notable precedents, not least Anti- 
ochus IV Epiphanes’ archetypal assault upon the Jewish way of 
life; second, certain (albeit limited) indicators of its Torah-based 
common life suggest that its most zealous members would have 
been determined to uphold the Maccabean ideal of an undivided 
commitment to Torah/Israel/God, not least in the face of the com- 
peting claims of the rival Christian community. 


A historical overview 


The little information available to us suggests that during the Hellen- 
istic period Antiochene Jews conducted their own affairs relatively 
unhindered, with the notable exception of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ 
rule (175-163 BC). While Antiochus’ persecutions were focused 
mainly upon Jerusalem, it is likely that the Jewish community in his 
capital city did not emerge unscathed. Their citizenship rights seem 
to have been curtailed (J.W. 7.44); it is intrinsically probable that at 
least some Jewish captives were brought to Antioch; and, as noted 
in the excursus in chapter two, there is the traditional (if late) asso- 
ciation of the Maccabean martyrs with the city. 

The situation is likely to have been similar during Roman rule. 
That is, as in other cities throughout the empire, the Jewish com- 
munity would have been free to pursue its own common life, but 
this could and did come under threat during periods of instability. A 


1 The standard study of ancient Antioch is still that of Downey, A History of Anti- 
och in Syria. Additional important studies are referenced in Hengel and Schwemer, 
Paul Between Damascus and Antioch, pp. 178ff. (see especially p. 183 n. 949); to these 
may be added Levinskaya, The Book of Acts in Its Diaspora Setting, pp. 127-35; 
Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, pp. 242-5, 249-58; Kolb, ‘Antiochia in 
der frühen Kaiserzeit’; and Bockmuehl, Jewish Law in Gentile Churches, pp. 49-83. 

? The primary sources concerning this community are discussed in Downey, A 
History of Antioch, pp. 24-45. In addition to the pertinent sections of the sources 
cited in n. 1, notable secondary studies on the Antiochene Jewish community include 
Kraeling, “The Jewish Community at Antioch’; Smallwood, The Jews Under Roman 
Rule, pp. 358-64; Hann, ‘Judaism and Jewish Christianity in Antioch’; and Kasher, 
The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, pp. 297-309. 
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notable case in point, already discussed in some detail in chapter 
two is the Caligula Temple edict (AD 39-40). First transmitted to 
the Syrian governor Petronius in Antioch, it would have increased 
tension between outraged local Jews and Gentile citizens anxious 
not to offend Rome. Some evidence in this direction is Malalas’ 
report that in AD 40 Gentile mobs attacked the Antiochene Jews, 
killing many and burning their synagogues.* Indeed, the ensuing 
attempts by the Jews in Ptolemais and Tiberias to dissuade Petro- 
nius from carrying out Caligula’s command - offering themselves up 
as martyrs towards this end — might be seen ‘as the continuation of a 
protest begun in Antioch’.* As such, this event, with its evocations 
of the Maccabean crisis, would have been fresh in the memories of 
the Antiochene Jews during the period in which the early church 
began to emerge within their city. 

Josephus also attests to two further disturbances affecting the 
Jews of Antioch at the time of the Jewish War.° Initially, the Jews 
in Antioch were spared much of the trauma experienced by Syrian 
Jews during the early stages of the War (J.W. 2.457-79).° However, 
with Vespasian’s arrival in Antioch in AD 67, an apostate Jew aptly 
named Antiochus — a son of the &pxwv of the local Jewish commu- 
nity — incited the populace with a story that Jews were intending to 
burn the city.’ This precipitated a series of actions which included — 
as during the Maccabean crisis — “compelling [&vayKaGo]’ the Jews 
to transgress the sabbath and to offer pagan sacrifices on pain of 


3 Dindorf (ed.), Ioannis Malalae Chronographia, 244.15-245.1; E. Jeffreys, M. 
Jeffreys and R. Scott, The Chronicle of John Malalas, pp. 129ff. Various studies con- 
nect Malalas’ report of these local disturbances with the general impact of Caligula’s 
action; see Kraeling, “The Jewish Community at Antioch’, pp. 148-9; Downey, A 
History of Antioch, pp. 192-5; Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and 
Antioch, pp. 184ff. More broadly, see esp. N. H. Taylor’s ‘Caligula’. 

* So Kraeling, ‘The Jewish Community at Antioch’, p. 149. 

5 Downey, A History of Antioch, pp. 586-7, effectively dismisses the argument of 
Kraeling, “The Jewish Community at Antioch’, pp. 150-2, that we are dealing with 
two accounts of the same event. 

6 This was probably due less to local sympathy towards those Jews not aligned 
with the insurrectionists (so Josephus), and more to the restraint imposed by the 
presence of the Roman legate Cestius Gallus and his army (so Smallwood, The Jews 
Under Roman Rule, p. 361). 

7 This accusation is reminiscent of Nero’s charge against the Roman Christians 
three years earlier in AD 64 (Tacitus, Ann. 15.44). Following Kasher, The Jews in 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, p. 305, we may note that this Antiochus differentiated 
between Jews resident in Antioch — describing himself as ‘one of their own number’, 
even though he ‘domineered [them] with severity’ (cf. J.W. 7.47, 52) — and those 
‘foreign Jews’ (J.W. 7.47) whom he accused of plotting to burn the city, viz., non- 
residents who (Kasher speculates) were Jewish ‘Zealots’ from Palestine. 
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death (J.W. 7.46-53). The fact that antagonism continued thereafter 
may be inferred from the Greek citizens’ (unsuccessful) attempt to 
have the Roman legate Mucianus revoke the Jews’ oil-tax rebate 
(Ant. 12.120).8 A second trauma four years later, involving Anti- 
ochus’ incrimination of his fellow Jews following an actual fire in 
the city, was only averted through the intervention of the deputy 
governor, Gnaeus Collega. That the Jews nonetheless remained 
under considerable threat is evident from the subsequent (albeit 
vain) attempt of some of the populace to persuade Titus to expel 
them — and, upon his refusal, to have their political rights revoked 
(J.W. 7.100-3, 108-11; Ant. 12.121-4). Malalas reports that Titus 
did however erect several figures seized from the ruined Jerusalem 
Temple in proximity to the Jewish quarter, this being a reminder of 
the ignominious outcome of the War.” In sum, incidents such as 
these indicate that, on occasion, the Antiochene Jewish community 
could and did come under considerable threat, and in a manner 
which would have reminded them of similar traumas in their past, 
not least the archetypal Maccabean crisis. 


The common life of the Jewish community 


Although the details are limited and in certain respects unclear, it 
is possible to accrue some sense of the constitution and common life 
of the Jewish community in Antioch.'° Perhaps one of our most 
important indicators is that it possessed its own troAiteia. Unfor- 
tunately, the origin and precise significance of this fact remains 
much disputed, and thus requires some attention. 

Josephus reports that on founding the city Seleucus I Nicator 
granted the Jews their toAiteia — thereby affording them equal 
rights with their non-Jewish counterparts — and that this privilege 
remained intact even in his own day, notwithstanding (as noted 
above) attempts to have it revoked (cf. Ant. 12.199; Ag. Ap. 2.29). 
Yet several scholars have doubted that this troAiteix originated 


8 This concession provided them with monies with which to purchase their own 
(undefiled) oil. 
° See further Downey, A History of Antioch, pp. 206-7. 

10 Although estimates vary considerably, Bockmuehl, Jewish Law In Gentile 
Churches, p. 54, suggests that in the first century the Jews may have accounted for as 
many as thirty to fifty thousand of a total city population of around three hundred 
thousand; similarly Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and Antioch, 
pp. 186, 196. 
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as carly as Seleucus (312-281/280 BC). They variously argue that 
Josephus’ claim to this effect is (i) feebly supported by weak 
evidence (Ant. 12.120), (ii) without independent corroboration, 
(iii) undermined by his own earlier testimony in J.W. 7.43-44,'} 
and (iv) intrinsically unlikely given the very modest size of the orig- 
inal Jewish settlement.1* However, such arguments are not simply 
summoned against a claim for the early origin of the troArteia, itself 
perhaps still defensible.1? They are usually cited in simultaneously 
rejecting a particular view of its significance, namely, that it refers to 
the Jewish community being granted citizenship in the Greek troAis 
of Antioch. Indeed, contrary to Josephus’ testimony, it has been 
suggested that this toAiteia may have simply denoted the right of 
individual Jews to obtain citizenship on demand.!* Alternatively, 
many scholars now think it likely that the toAiteia pertained to the 
Antiochene Jews’ citizenship in their own troAiteuya; that is, mem- 
bership in the Jewish community constituted as a quasi-autonomous 
socio-political body within the city as a whole.!° Yet the latter 
view may itself be suspect, presupposing a definition of troAiteupa 
whose application to Jewish communities — in any locale, let alone 
in Antioch — has recently been challenged.!° Perhaps, then, the 
precise significance of Josephus’ use of troAiteix in reference to the 
Antiochene Jews will have to remain an open question. 


11 Here, it is suggested, Josephus appears to be under the impression that rights 
were not granted the Jews until some one hundred and fifty years later under the 
successors of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

12 Cf. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, pp. 328-9; Smallwood, 
The Jews Under Roman Rule, pp. 359-60; Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia 
Minor, p. 168; Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, pp. 244-6. 

13 For example, Kasher, The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, pp. 298-9, 
argues that J.W. 7.43-4 must be read within its wider literary context, which com- 
prises a litany of the many threats to the Antiochene Jews during the Jewish War (this 
account patterning the ancient tragedy of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ persecutions). So 
viewed, the specific reference to their rights establishes not the point of inception, but 
the fact that since the time of Antiochus there had been no legal warrant for their 
abrogation. Thus Josephus’ remarks concerning origin are consistent, and it may be 
allowed that the Antiochene Jewish community and its troAiteia are indeed traceable 
to Seleucus I Nicator. 

14 So Smallwood, The Jews Under Roman Rule, p. 359. 

15 So, for example, Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, pp. 299-305; 
Smallwood, The Jews Under Roman Rule, pp. 225-6, 359-60; Kasher, The Jews 
in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, pp. 305-9; Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia 
Minor, p. 171. 

16 See especially Lüderitz, “What is the Politeuma?’, whose detailed study con- 
cludes that the purported evidence for Jewish moAıTeunata is much more circum- 
stantial and uncertain than has normally been recognized. 
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Nonetheless, before leaving this matter, it is worth at least regis- 
tering certain further considerations. It is widely acknowledged that 
the semantic range of troAiteia extended well beyond ‘citizenship’ to 
embrace ‘constitution’, ‘state’ and ‘way of life’, with this usage quite 
prominent in Jewish authors such as Philo and Josephus.!” Indeed, 
ToAiteila was one of the principal categories used by Hellenistic 
Judaism to convey something of the content of life ‘in Judaism [év 
1 ‘louSaiou@]’.'® This is consonant with the use of the term in the 
LXX. Found only in the Maccabean literature, it usually refers to 
attempts to defend (even via martyrdom) or destroy that which is 
constitutive of the Jewish (v. the Greek) way of life.!° Hence, it 
might still be suggested that Josephus’ use of troAiteia has in view 
the fact that the Antiochene Jews had been allowed — and, in his day, 
still retained — the privilege of operating as a community according 
to their own ancestral laws and customs, to live ‘in Judaism’. 

The correlation of certain disparate evidence might further point 
in this direction. (1) 4 Maccabees also alludes to the recognition of 
the Jewish troAiteia by Seleucus I Nicator, the context indicating 
that this author employs the term to denote the Jewish way of life (4 
Mace. 3.20).?° (ii) According to Josephus, Strabo observed that the 
Alexandrian Jewish community had been allocated its own settle- 
ment under an ethnarch who governed ‘just as if he were the head of 
a sovereign state [òs àv TroAitelas Goyoov alutoreAoüs] (Ant. 14.117). 
(iii) Both Josephus and Libanius indicate that the Antiochene Jews 
also had their own &pxwv;?! and Chrysostom, who likewise knew 
of this post,?? also employs the term toArteia in reference to the 
Jewish community.?? 

On analogy with other Diaspora communities, the Antiochene 
Jews’ troAiteix would probably have meant that they possessed 
the ‘right to build synagogues, to maintain independent courts of 


17 See Kasher, The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, pp. 358-64. 

18 See Amir, ‘The Term Joudaismos’. After surveying the limited written sources 
for *louSaiopos — 2 Macc. 2.21; 8.1; 14.38; 4 Macc. 4.26; Gal 1.13-14 — Amir also 
notes a third-century BC dedicatory inscription from a synagogue in Stobi (former 
Yugoslavia) in which its donor claims that ‘in all his public life he acted according to 
Judaism [troAitevoduevos TT&oav TroAitelav Kata Tov ’lovSaioydv]’, p. 35. 

19 2 Macc. 4.11; 6.23A; 8.17; 13.14; 4 Macc. 8.7; 17.9. 

20 Although it would appear that the author has confused Seleucus I Nicator with 
the later Seleucus IV Philopater (187-175 BC). 

21 J.W. 7.45; Ep. 1251 (ET in Meeks and Wilken, Jews and Christians in Antioch, 
p. 60). 

22 Cited together with that of the tpootdtns (Adversus Judaeos 5.3). 

23 Adversus Judaeos 1.3. 
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justice, to educate the youth in the spirit of the Torah, to set up 
communal institutions and to elect officials, and the like’.?* It may 
be that the aforementioned office of the &pxwv was related to the 
yepouoiapxos, head of the council of elders, an organization com- 
posed of representatives from the city’s synagogues.”° Certainly it is 
likely that by the mid first century there was more than one syna- 
gogue in Antioch and its environs. Kraeling argues for at least three 
sites of concentrated Jewish settlement in the immediate area, with 
synagogues in the southern Jewish quarter (the Kerateion),?° the 
suburb of Daphne, and perhaps also just north of the city on the 
plain of Antioch.?’ The intrinsic probability that they had regular 
contact with Jerusalem might find support in a possible reference by 
Josephus to the dispatch of votive offerings to the Temple (J.W. 
7.45),”° and in rabbinic sources recording the story of a regular visit 
of rabbis to collect money for Eretz Israel.?° Indeed, for these and 
other reasons, Antioch ‘was of very considerable socio-economic 
importance for Jews in the Land of Israel’.3° Moreover, Gentiles 
were drawn to various aspects of the Antiochene Jewish commun- 
ity’s common life, a fact that is attested by ‘multitudes of Greeks’ — 
men who became God-fearers or proselytes — being attracted to the 
synagogue (J.W. 7.45); one of these Greeks may well have been 
Nicolaus who subsequently joined the Christian movement (Acts 
6.5).31 

Throughout their long history the Jews of Antioch endeavoured 


24 Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, pp. 301-2. Of course, this 
does not preclude the likelihood that members of the Jewish community were vari- 
ously involved in the wider aspects of civic life, though nonetheless as Jews (see Tre- 
bilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, pp. 186ff.). 

25 So Meeks and Wilken, Jews and Christians in Antioch, p. 7. Kasher, The Jews in 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, pp. 306-7, notes the term in arguing that the commu- 
nity had its own magistrature; he cites Talmudic references to ‘courts in Syria’ and to 
‘two people who had a trial in Antioch’. 

26 The synagogue which some surmise held the relics of the Maccabean martyrs; 
see the excursus in chapter two. 

27 Kraeling, ‘The Jewish Community at Antioch’, pp. 140-3; cf. Meeks and 
Wilken, Jews and Christians in Antioch, pp. 8-9, who query the third location. 

28 Although iepdv could be a designation for their own synagogue (this nonetheless 
presupposing reverence for the Jerusalem Temple, the local site of worship function- 
ing in lieu thereof). 

29 Deut. Rab. 4.8; Lev. Rab. 4.3. 

3° So Bockmuehl, Jewish Law in Gentile Churches, p. 56; see also pp. 61—70, con- 
cerning the idea of Antioch as part of the Holy Land. 

31 The Jewish way of life would continue to prove attractive even to Antiochene 
Christian converts, if the evidence of Ignatius and (in the fourth century AD) Chrys- 
ostom is any indication. 
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to maintain their distinctive way of life. Even in times of crisis — 
whether under Antiochus IV Epiphanes, Caligula or Titus — they 
strove to emulate the faithfulness of their ancestors by remaining the 
Torah-obedient Israel of God in Antioch. However, at some point 
within the fourth decade of the first century they (like their Macca- 
bean forebears) found themselves under threat from both without 
and within. In an unprecedented and highly complex scenario, their 
very history and identity were now being radically reconfigured by 
a particularly potent force: the Jews and Gentiles who together 
claimed to comprise the Israel of God now conformed to the mar- 
tyred and exalted Messiah Jesus. 


2. The messianic community in Antioch 


Any evaluation of the Antiochene Christian community is almost 
wholly dependent upon Acts.”? While many details are disputed, at 
least three observations are now generally allowed: Antioch was the 
starting point for a self-conscious mission to the Gentiles; the dis- 
ciples there were called ‘Christians’; and amongst their number were 
prophets and teachers.*° The following analysis of Luke’s portrayal 
of the church in Antioch will pursue these and related considera- 
tions, doing so in two stages. First, some consideration is given 
to certain key narratives concerning three protagonists — Stephen, 
Paul and Peter — each of whom, to varying degrees, functions as 
a prophet-martyr figure, and subsequently proves to be influen- 
tial in the emergence and development of the Antioch church. 
Second, there follows an examination of the main features of Luke’s 


32 With respect to the vexed question of Acts’ historical reliability, the position 
adopted here is that Acts is at least as viable an external source as Josephus, and that 
its portrait of the Antiochene church may be taken as generally complementing the 
brief glimpse given in Paul’s remarks at Galatians 2.11-21. (Recent broadly based 
support for the general reliability of Acts is offered in the multi-volume series edited 
by Winter, The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting; see also Breytenbach, Paulus 
und Barnabas.) Here ‘Luke’ designates the author of Acts, whether or not he is to be 
identified with the Luke known to Paul (cf. Col. 4.14; Phlm. 24). The use of Matthew 
as a possible window upon the Antiochene church c. AD 70-100 (so Zumstein, ‘An- 
tioche sur l’Oronte’, pp. 131-8; Brown and Maier, Antioch and Rome, pp. 15-27, 45- 
72, and others) is too conjectural to be employed with any confidence. 

33 Meeks and Wilken, Jews and Christians in Antioch, p. 15. In addition to the 
relevant sections of the many commentaries on Acts and Galatians, other notable 
recent reconstructions of the church in Antioch include Brown and Maier, Antioch 
and Rome, pp. 11-86; N. H. Taylor, Paul, Antioch and Jerusalem; and Hengel and 
Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and Antioch, pp. 178-310. 
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Antioch-related narratives: for example, the community’s inception 
and the designation of its members as ‘Christians’; its common life 
and leadership; and the important role of the Jerusalem conference 
and decree. Throughout I shall be alert to the manner in which 
various themes and issues so prominent during the Maccabean 
period — and, as has been noted, of ongoing concern to Jews in 
Antioch (and elsewhere) — are clearly and contentiously addressed 
from the radical new standpoint of Messiah Jesus. 


From Jerusalem to Antioch: Stephen, Paul and Peter as 
prophet-martyr figures 


According to Luke, ‘those who were scattered because of the perse- 
cution that arose over Stephen travelled as far as ... Antioch’ (Acts 
11.19a). With this comment the reader is immediately alerted to the 
fact that Luke’s intermittent account of the origins and development 
of the church in Antioch is firmly plotted along the trajectory of his 
overall narrative concerning the remarkable expansion of the early 
church from Jerusalem to Rome and beyond. As such, the signifi- 
cance of the earlier Jerusalem-focused narrative carries forward and 
bears upon any estimation of the emerging situation in Antioch. In 
what follows our particular interest is in three narratives concerning 
Stephen’s martyrdom, Paul’s conversion and Peter’s encounter with 
Cornelius. Each account focuses upon a protagonist who (albeit in 
different ways) emerges as a prophet-martyr figure, and who will 
later prove to be of influence in the formation of the Antiochene 
Christian community.°* 


Stephen: the vindicated prophet-martyr 


Stephen’s prophetic witness plays a pivotal role in Luke’s narrative 
(Acts 6.8-8.1a), the long shadow of his martyrdom stretching to 
Antioch and beyond.** He is characterized from the outset as a man 


34 On the wider matter of the Jewish prophet-martyr model, see especially Fischel, 
‘Martyr and Prophet’; Pobee, Persecution and Martyrdom, pp. 27-9. 

35 Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews, pp. 41-101, thoroughly addresses the 
various critical issues at hand. While sceptical as to what can be known about 
Stephen, Hill does accept that he suffered a martyr’s death. On the martyr motif 
in this account, see Mundle, ‘Die Stephanusrede Apg. 7’; Boismard, ‘Le martyre 
d’Etienne’; and Moessner, ‘The Christ Must Suffer’. 
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of faith and grace contesting for his convictions (Acts 6.8).°° Thus 
he incurs the antagonism of certain Diaspora Jews who — despite the 
fact that they are unable ‘[to] withstand [&vrıorfivaı] the wisdom 
and Spirit with which he spoke’ (Acts 6.10) — nonetheless manage 
to orchestrate his appearance before the Sanhedrin. There, like 
Jesus before him and Paul soon thereafter,°’ he is charged by false 
witnesses in connection with ‘speaking words’ against the Temple 
and the customs of Moses (Acts 6.11-14), phraseology which sug- 
gests that censorious analogies are being drawn between Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes, Jesus and Stephen.*® However, Luke’s depiction of 
Stephen’s face as like that of an angel readily indicates that he is not 
only innocent of the charges but, like the afflicted saints of Israel, 
will be vindicated even if only in and through a martyr’s death (Acts 
6.15).3° 

His ensuing lengthy discourse retells Israel’s story, and is clearly 
designed to demonstrate how this bears witness to and is fulfilled 
in Jesus and the apostles.*° It concludes with Stephen turning the 
tables on his accusers: the Sanhedrin (not he) is aligned with those 
who persecuted and killed God’s faithful prophets, in virtue of their 
betrayal and murder of the Righteous One, Jesus.*! The climac- 
tic final scene is variously evocative of Daniel 7. The soon-to-be- 
martyred Stephen gazes into heaven (cf. 4 Macc. 6.6, 26) and sees a 
vision of the divine glory and the exalted Son of Man, thereby again 
attesting to his own forthcoming vindication/exaltation (Acts 7.54— 
6). In essence, Stephen stands in ironic relation to the tradition of 
the Maccabean martyrs: in virtue of his revelation of and conform- 
ity to the crucified and now exalted Righteous One/Son of Man, it 
is he (not his Jewish detractors) who stands as the faithful saint who 
will live with God. As we shall see, some of Stephen’s persecuted 
associates will find their way to Antioch and continue his faithful 
witness in that city. 


36 Similarly it is said of the martyr Polycarp, that ‘his face was full of grace’ (Mart. 
Pol. 12.1). 

37 Cf. Mark 14.57ff. and Acts 21.28; 28.17. 

38 Rightly Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews, p. 64 (following Räisänen, Torah 
and Christ, p. 264), citing Dan. 7.25 and 1 Macc. 1.49. 

3° Cf. Dan.LXX/Th. 3.92; 1 Enoch 46.1; Gal. 4.14; Mart. Pol. 2.3, and further 
observations in Goddard and Cummins, ‘Ill or Ill-treated?’, pp. 107-10. 

40 Such recitals may have been used in exhortatory preaching (TapdkAnois) both 
within the Jewish synagogue and the early Christian communities; see the discussion 
below. 

41 Acts 7.51-3; cf. Matt. 23.29-37; Luke 11.47-51; 13.33-5; 1 Thess. 2.15-16. 
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Paul: the transformed prophet-martyr 


Amongst those ‘approving’ Stephen’s execution is Paul (Acts 8.1a).*? 
Indeed, consonant with the earlier analysis of Paul’s own testimony 
in Galatians 1.13-14, Luke’s depiction of his role in the persecu- 
tions which ensued on Stephen’s martyrdom (Acts 8.1b,c) is remi- 
niscent of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ oppressive actions.*? That is, 
from Luke’s Christian perspective, the zealous Jew is now cast as 
the tormentor, and the supposedly apostate Jewish Christians are 
in fact the afflicted faithful. However, Paul the Jewish zealot is 
himself about to be transformed into Paul the Jewish Christian 
prophet-martyr. Furthermore, as we shall see, Luke’s portrayal of 
this transformation is itself a radical reworking of a Maccabean 
literary motif. 

Here we are not so much concerned with any discrepancies in the 
details of Luke’s three lengthy accounts of Paul’s conversion,** nor 
to approach the event from a rigorously historiographical or even 
psychological standpoint. Rather our primary interest is to observe 
the significance of the fact that these narratives, taken together, 
have their nearest literary analogue in the account of Apollonius’ ill- 
fated attempt to plunder the Jerusalem Temple (4 Macc. 4.1-14), 
itself a development of the earlier account of Heliodorus’ Temple 
assault (2 Macc. 3.7-40), and thus attesting to a living tradition 
which would have been available as a basis of comparison to Luke.** 
The various correspondences (and divergences) may be itemized as 
follows: 


(la) The Gentile Apollonius, ‘uttering threats [&teAdv] (4 
Macc. 4.8), is dispatched by King Seleucus IV to Jerusalem 
with orders to return the contents of the Temple treasury to 
Syria. 

(1b) Paul, ‘breathing threats [Eurvewv åmsAñs} (Acts 9.1), is 


42 The verb ‘approve, consent [ouveuSoxéoo]’ occurs in the LXX only in reference to 
those martyred Jews who ‘adhere’ to Torah (1 Macc. 1.57) and thus refuse to ‘con- 
sent’ to Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ introduction of Greek customs (2 Macc. 11.24). 

43 On ‘dragged out [ovp], see 4 Macc. 6.1 (also Acts 17.6); on ‘devastate, ruin 
[Aupaivopat]’, see 4 Macc. 18.8. 

44 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 166, rightly notes that any such discrep- 
ancies are much less consequential than the common underlying significance which is 
clearly attached to this dramatic event. 

45 Johnson, ibid., pp. 167-8, argues that Joseph and Aseneth also offers an im- 
pressive set of parallels. Also of significance is the Old Testament theophanic tradi- 
tion; see Windisch, ‘Die Christusepiphanie vor Damaskus’. 
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commissioned by the High Priest to go to Damascus with 
authority to return the followers of the Way to Jerusalem 
for punishment (Acts 9.2; 22.5; 26.9-12). 

(2a) As Apollonius approaches Jerusalem he is challenged by 
a heavenly host of ‘angels on horseback with lightning 
flashing [trepixotpdtrtovtes] from their weapons’, and falls 
down half dead in the Temple precincts (4 Macc. 4.10-11). 

(2b) En route to Damascus Paul encounters the risen Christ 
manifest in the midst of ‘a light from heaven [which] flashed 
about [tepijotpayev] him’, and falls to the ground (Acts 
9.3-4; 22.6-7; 26.13-14).*° 

(3a) The repentant Apollonius acknowledges Israel’s God, re- 
ceives atonement and deliverance from divine judgement, 
and returns to Antioch to report to the King all that had 
transpired (4 Macc. 4.11-14). 

(3b) Paul is transformed by the one he had formerly persecuted 
(Acts 9.4-6; 22.7-10; 26.14-15), is baptized and ‘immedi- 
ately [ev@ées]’ proclaims in the synagogues and to the dis- 
ciples in Damascus that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of 
God (Acts 9.15, 18-22; 22.15; 26.16-18; cf. Gal 1.16).*” 


Thus, rather than the Gentile embracing the Maccabees’ God, 
here we have the zealous Jew transformed by God in virtue of his 
encounter with one whom he now recognizes as the representative 
and redeemer of those he had being persecuting: the martyred but 
now exalted Messiah/Son of God. No longer a Maccabean-inspired 
servant of Judaism, Paul now embarks upon a prophetic ministry to 
Jew and Gentile alike, ready to suffer and die for Messiah Jesus and 
his people. Immediate confirmation of his transformation and its 
effect is provided by the plots*® against him by antagonistic Jews 
both in Damascus and then Jerusalem (Acts 9.23-30).*” Such op- 
position will continue throughout his ministry, not least in Antioch. 


46 These are the only biblical occurrences of the verb mspiaotpárto. Cf. also 
Daniel’s alarmed response to his visions (e.g., Dan. 8.17). 

47 Further correspondences with the earlier account of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. 3.7— 
40 include (4) both protagonists being overcome by darkness/blindness and rendered 
speechless (2 Macc. 3.27-9; Acts 9.7-8 et par.); and (5) the whole event as constitut- 
ing the divine scourging/disciplining of one who opposed God and persecuted his 
people (2 Macc. 3.12, 24-30, 34; Acts 9.4-5, 13-16; cf. Gal. 1.13-14, 23). Note also 
the scourging of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (2 Macc. 9.5-12). 

48 On &mıßouAn, see especially 2 Macc. 5.7; 8.7; 4 Macc. 4.13. 

49 Cf. 2 Cor. 11.32-3 (and Dan. 11.33-5). 
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Peter: the enlightened prophet figure 


A third narrative in which the prophet-martyr motif is more latent 
but still discernible, and which focuses on a matter fundamentally 
constitutive of both the Maccabean crisis and the Antioch incident, 
is Peter’s encounter with Cornelius.*° A divine disclosure so con- 
vinces an initially reticent Peter that Jews and Gentiles in Christ are 
to share in table-fellowship together, that he then prophetically 
proclaims his new-found conviction in the face of those who think 
otherwise. 

The contrast between the narrative’s two protagonists is apparent 
from the outset: while the pious and God-fearing Gentile Cornelius 
is unequivocal in his obedience to the directive received in his vision 
(Acts 10.1-8), Peter remains perplexed and at odds with the impli- 
cations of the three visions he has seen (Acts 10.9-17a). However, 
initial protest gives way to enlightenment, his dramatic shift in per- 
spective well demonstrated in his remark to Cornelius: “You under- 
stand how it is unlawful [&6ép1Td6v] for a Jew to associate with or to 
visit someone of another race [cAAogUvAw]; but God has shown me 
not to call any person common [koıvöv] or unclean.’°! Peter now 
understands that God has determined that neither food nor people 
are to be categorized as unclean. 

In a speech often taken as an example of the apostolic kerygma 
in brief (Acts 10.34-43), Peter gives full prophetic voice to the out- 
working of God’s covenant purposes through Jesus, who was first 
sent to the sons of Israel and yet is Lord of all, Jew and Gentile alike 
(Acts 10.36). Indeed, in their testimony to Jesus’ life, death and res- 
urrection, the apostles proclaim that to which the prophets them- 
selves bore witness concerning Jesus, namely, that ‘every one who 
believes in him [tdvta tov Tiotevovta eis auTov] receives forgive- 
ness of sins through his name’ (Acts 10.43; cf. Gal 2.16). 

Yet Peter’s mixed table-fellowship attracts opposition from ‘those 
believers from the circumcision [oi êk Trepıroufis mioToi]’ (Acts 10.45— 
7) and occasions a ‘trial scene’ in which he must give further account 
of his momentous experience to the Jerusalem Christian community 


5° Tt comprises an initial telling, a retelling and a final recapitulation (cf. Acts 
10.1-48; 11.1-48; 15.6-11). 

51 Acts 10.28. On the terminology: d8éuitos (‘unlawful’), cf. especially 2 Macc. 6.5 
and 7.1; while &AAdgUAOs in the LXX normally renders the Hebrew nW» (‘Philis- 
tine’), this is extended to denote ‘foreigners’ in general (1 Macc. 4.12, 26; 5.15; 11.68, 
74; 2 Macc. 10.2, 5). 
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(Acts 11.1-18). Though the issue for Peter is unambiguous — who 
is he ‘to hinder God’? — not even his exhortations suffice to fore- 
stall further contention (see Acts 15.6-11). Indeed, that not even he 
himself is immune to pressure on this most fundamental of issues 
will become all too apparent from the incident in Antioch.°? 

The Acts narratives concerning Stephen, Paul and Peter suggest 
that these important Jewish-Christian leaders played an exemplary 
role within the early (and oft-afflicted) church as prophet-martyr 
figures. This was a source of inspiration to their fellow believers, but 
a cause of consternation to certain Jewish(-Christian) detractors. In 
part, this was due to the fact that the Jewish (not least Maccabean) 
conception of the prophet-martyr as one ready to suffer and die for 
Judaism had now been radically reconfigured in the form of one 
willing to be crucified with the martyred but now exalted Jesus. 
Given the influence of these (and other) Christian prophet-martyrs 
upon the emergence and development of the church in Antioch, 
together with our earlier estimation of the history and identity of the 
Jewish community there, it was inevitable that there would (as we 
shall see) be Jewish—Christian conflict over competing claims as to 
what it meant to be the faithful people of God. 


The common life of the Antiochene Christian community 


This section focuses upon three key stages in Luke’s Antioch-related 
narratives. First, by reference to the inception of the Christian mis- 
sion in the city, and to the designation of the community as Xpio- 
rıavoi, we shall observe how the emerging Christian community 
would have inevitably given rise to conflict with its Jewish counter- 
part. Then, in endeavouring to bring the nature of such conflict 
into sharper focus, it will be noted how two particular features of 
the church’s common life — its prophet-martyr leadership and mode 
of instruction — would have represented a provocative reworking of 
elements of significance in the Maccabean period. Finally, consid- 
eration is given to Jewish Christian opposition to the Gentile mis- 
sion, and to its resolution in the Jerusalem conference and decree. 
Again the nature and significance of both is highlighted by reference 
to certain important Maccabean issues and themes. 


52 Of course, it is because Peter’s conduct in Antioch, according to Gal. 2.11ff., 
represents such a departure from his portrayal here in Acts that many commentators 
find the Acts account historically implausible. 
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The Antioch mission and the messianic community 


It is historically probable that some of the Hellenistic Jewish Chris- 
tians who were dispersed during the persecutions associated with 
Stephen’s martyrdom found their way to Antioch, an important city 
with a significant Jewish community.°? That their proclamation of 
the gospel was initially directed at the Jews is also entirely plausible, 
inasmuch as fellow Jews would have been a natural point of depar- 
ture for their missionary activity (Acts 11.19b). Among them were 
Cyprian and Cyrenian Jewish Christians, the latter perhaps includ- 
ing some of those converted to the gospel by witnessing the ‘mighty 
deeds of God’ at Pentecost and/or Stephen’s martyrdom (cf. Acts 
2.10-12; 6.9).°* It is they who also preached the gospel to ‘the 
Greeks’.°° Indeed, if the later reference to Lucius of Cyrene is any 
indication (Acts 13.1), some of them assumed a leading role within 
the prophetic and teaching ministry of the church. That all this 
represented the outworking of God’s grace was readily confirmed by 
Barnabas.°® Cast in the same prophet-martyr mould as Stephen (cf. 
Acts 6.3, 9; 11.24a), Barnabas encouraged the community to remain 
steadfast, an action which implies that there was always a tempta- 
tion to act otherwise. In fact, given what we know of the Antiochene 
Jewish community, a Jewish Christian mission to both Jews and 
Gentiles, led by prophet-martyr figures such as Barnabas and (later) 
Paul, must have led to a considerable degree of tension and conflict. 

That this was the case may be inferred from Luke’s remark that 
‘in Antioch the disciples were for the first time called Christians 
[xenuation Te Trpwtws Ev Avtioyela Tous paðnTàs Xpiotiavous]’ 
(Acts 11.26c). With respect to the term Xpiotiavoi, the suffix -ıavoı, 
derived from the Latin -iani, renders it likely that it was ascribed to 
the Christians by the Roman authorities. Indeed, if references to the 


53 This is not obviated by the obvious narrative linkage between Acts 11.19a and 
8.1-3. 

54 Recall the impact of tò peyoAsiov tot @soŭ upon Heliodorus (2 Macc. 3.34); 
God’s ‘mighty power’ is deployed to convict and even condemn those who oppress his 
faithful people (2 Macc. 7.17). 

55 Commentators generally agree that the context — the juxtaposition with ’lou- 
aioi (Acts 11.19) and the increasingly Gentile-mission-orientated narrative — 
favours “EAAnvas over ‘EAAnviotds (at Acts 11.20b). So, for example, Haenchen, The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 365 n. 5. 

56 Acts 11.23; cf. 15.11; 20.24, 32. That Barnabas was dispatched by the Jerusalem 
church attests to the close communication between the Antiochene and Jerusalem 
believers. 
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‘Chrestiani’ (Xpnoriavoi) and ‘Christus’ (Xpnotds) in Tacitus and 
Suetonius are any indication,°’ the ascription may well have come 
about in the context of conflict involving Jews, Christians and their 
Gentile neighbours, and may reflect the Romans’ perception of the 
Christians as a distinct, political entity allied under the name of 
the leader whom they followed. 

Further weight and precision has recently been given such an 
interpretation by Justin Taylor who argues that the Roman desig- 
nation Xpiotiavoi (or Christiani), and the title Xpiotds it presup- 
posed, had its ultimate origin in the messianic preaching among the 
Antiochene Jews (Acts 11.19b). Such activity would have engen- 
dered conflict which the Romans interpreted politically as involving 
the seditious activity of the followers of Christus (Paul’s oi tot 
Xpiotot, Gal. 5.24).°® Indeed, Taylor argues that a probable im- 
mediate context for such a conflict was the Jewish—Gentile disorder 
in AD 39-40 as recorded by Malalas, which was itself to be located 
against the wider backdrop of the Jewish-Gentile tensions asso- 
ciated with the Alexandrian pogrom in AD 38 and Caligula’s Tem- 
ple edict in 39--40.°° With this context in view, Taylor stresses that 
the conflict aroused by the proclamation of the Messiah consisted of 
a ‘nationalistic and revolutionary commotion’ amongst restive Jews, 
and not a ‘violent disagreement’ between advocates and opponents 
of Jesus’ messiahship.°° 

We may readily concur with Taylor that messianic preaching, 
especially within the context of Caligula-directed Jewish nationalist 
fervour (with its Maccabean overtones), could well have engendered 
conflict between Christians and Jews which then gave rise to the 
Romans’ politically construed designation Xpiotiavoi. However, the 
inextricable interrelationship between the religious and political 
within Judaism, and the critique of Judaism necessarily implicit in 


57 Tacitus, Ann. 15.44; Suetonius, Claud. 25.4. Reference to Chrestus/XpnoTös in 
lieu of Xpiotds is not without parallel in Christian documents; see G. H. R. Horsley 
(ed.), New Documents, p. 102 (1977), p. 98 (1978). 

58 Justin Taylor, ‘Why Were the Disciples First Called “Christians” at Antioch? 
(Acts 11,26)’; see especially Bickerman(n), ‘The Name of Christians’, who, though 
also pressing the fundamentally messianic aspect of the term, argues that it was a self- 
designation of the Christians (see Taylor, pp. 81-3). 

5° See Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and Antioch, pp. 225-30, 
who suggest that the name ‘could be the consequence of contacts between the new sect 
and the civic authorities, who in the tense situation of 39-41 also handed on their 
information to the Roman provincial administration’, p. 229. 

6° Justin Taylor, ‘Why Were the Disciples First Called “Christians” at Antioch? 
(Acts 11,26)’, pp. 86-91. 
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the early Christians’ proclamation of a crucified Messiah Jesus, 
suggests (contra Taylor) that there was indeed a highly contentious 
religio-political conflict between the advocates and opponents of 
Jesus’ messiahship.°! Three specific observations may be offered in 
support of this. (1) There may be a close logical connection between 
Luke’s reference to the teaching of Barnabas and Paul — which 
no doubt centred upon Jesus as Messiah and Lord — and his im- 
mediately ensuing remark about the designation Xpiotiavoi (Acts 
11.26b,c; note the connective te, “and so’). (ii) Certainly a similar 
correlation between teaching/preaching Christ and willingness to be 
named after the one to whom one’s life is conformed, seems to be in 
view in the Lukan Paul’s use of the term Xpiotiavos at Acts 26.28. 
There the apostle’s account of his own transformation and subse- 
quent proclamation that ‘the Messiah must suffer ... [and] rise from 
the dead’ (Acts 26.23), is such that even the Jewish King Herod 
Agrippa II is almost persuaded to become a Xpiotiavés.°? (iii) That 
such persuasion was still a (contentious) task pursued in Antioch 
some three or four generations later might be inferred from the 
concern of its bishop, Ignatius, that his faithfulness (mioTös) even to 
the point of martyrdom should demonstrate him to be not only 
named ‘a Christian [Xpiotiavos]’ but also ‘found [evpioxe] to be 
one’ (Ign., Rom. 3.2).°° In essence, though perhaps coined by the 
Roman authorities, the designation Xpiotiavés would have been 
understood by the Antiochene Jews and Christians alike as a term 
demarcating those who — not least in the midst of conflict and 
suffering — together conformed their lives to the crucified and risen 
Jesus, their Messiah and Lord. As such they rivalled the Jewish 
community as claimants to being the messianic people of God. 

The Antiochene believers also understood that fellowship in 
Christ’s sufferings entailed solidarity with his afflicted people, as is 
immediately illustrated in Acts by their decision to send Barnabas 
and Paul with material relief for their famine-struck brethren in 
Judaea (Acts 11.27-30). At this point there is an interlude in the 


61 The evidence of Acts as a whole suggests as much, not least the Christian call 
for Jews to conform their lives to a Messiah in whose death they were implicated: cf. 
Acts 2.36; 3.18, 20; 4.10, 26 (Ps. 2.2); 5.42; 10.36; 17.3; 18.5; 20.21; 24.24. 

62 This reading follows the rendering of Acts 26.28 by Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 431: “You are persuading [rrei8eis] me to play the Christian a little.’ Note 
the virtually normative correlation between sharing in the suffering of the Messiah 
and being reviled ‘as a Christian [Xpiotiavds]’ at 1 Pet. 4.12-16. 

63 Cf. Ign., Eph. 11.2; Pol. 7.1; the term also occurs at Did. 12.4. 
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Antioch-focused story-line as Luke shifts the scene to Jerusalem, 
providing an account of the persecutions of Herod Agrippa I (Acts 
12.1-23) which exhibits three notable features. First, James the 
son of Zebedee becomes Luke’s second recorded martyr (cf. Mark 
10.35-45).°* Second, inasmuch as James’ execution ‘pleased the 
Jews’, Agrippa then arrested and imprisoned Peter, who only escapes 
a similar fate because he (like Daniel and the Three) is miraculously 
rescued by an angel of God.°° Third, less fortunate is the oppressor 
Agrippa whose delusions of divine grandeur and the manner of his 
ignominious death are both reminiscent of the demise of Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes. No doubt we are to assume that Barnabas and 
Paul — presumably witnesses to such events — returned to Antioch 
and reported what Luke’s summary remarks underscore: God is 
with his faithful people and their mission will bear fruit even in ad- 
versity (Acts 12.24-5). 


The common life of the messianic community: their prophet- 
martyr leadership and messianic ‘word of exhortation’ 


Luke goes on to offer a glimpse of the church in Antioch as it com- 
missions and later celebrates the mission of Barnabas and Paul to 
Asia Minor (Acts 13.1-3; 14.26-8). By correlating some of the de- 
tails given here with information supplied elsewhere, two pertinent 
observations concerning the church’s common life may be ventured. 
First, its leadership included those whose role(s) could be viewed 
in ironic relation to that of the Jewish prophet-martyr. This may be 
suggested by the following collocation of (admittedly) disparate 
traditions, some of which we have already had cause to note. 


G) Stephen was a prophet-martyr whose exemplary witness 
was influential within the nascent church (Acts 6.8-8.1). 
(ii) Some associated with Stephen later arrived in Antioch, and 
these may have included Lucius of Cyrene (cf. Acts 11.19- 
20; 13.1). 
(iii) Lucius is numbered together with Barnabas, Paul and others 


64 See Cullmann, ‘Courants multiples’. 

65 Acts 12.6-11; cf. Dan. 3.28; 6.23[22]; also Tob. 5.4-16. Note the exclamation of 
the servant girl Rhoda, ‘It is his angel’ (Acts 12.15), with which compare the discus- 
sion concerning the possible martyr associations of the term &yysros at Gal. 4.14 in 
Goddard and Cummins, ‘Ill or Ill-treated?’, pp. 107-10. 

66 Acts 12.20-4; cf. 2 Macc. 9.5ff.; also Jdt. 16.17; Ant. 17.168-70 and J.W. 1.656 
(concerning the death of Herod the Great). 
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as prophets and teachers within the Antiochene church (Acts 
13.1). And, as has been noted, Paul and Barnabas are char- 
acterized by Luke in a manner which places them within the 
prophet-martyr tradition. 

(iv) Judas and Silas, ‘leading men [&vöpss youun£vor]’ within the 
Jerusalem church, are chosen to bear its decree to the An- 
tioch church. Also being prophets, they remain to exhort/ 
encourage the Antiochene believers (Acts 15.22, 30-3). 

(v) It is likely that the deceased ‘leaders [tyyouuévor]’ of the 
community to whom Hebrews is addressed were martyred 
for their faith.°’ 

(vi) The broadly descriptive term tyyoupévoi, is used typically 
throughout the LXX in reference to political and military 
leaders, notably Judas and Jonathan Maccabeus who battle 
on Israel’s behalf (1 Macc. 9.30; 2 Macc. 14.16; Ant. 
13.198-9). 

(vii) In his account of the Last Supper Luke uses the term ‘the 
leader [ó tyyoupévos]’ interchangeably with the self-sacrificial 
designation ‘one who serves [ó Siaxovesv]’ (Luke 22.26).°® 

(viii) Such, as we shall later see, is Paul’s role in Antioch as he 
conforms himself to Christ who is disparaged as a ‘servant 
[SiaKxovos] of sin’ but is (he argues) the servant of divine 
reconciliation (Gal. 2.17). 


Such traditions corroborate our earlier estimation of Stephen, Paul 
and Peter, as prophet-martyrs, but also now locate this motif in 
direct relation to the church in Antioch. Various Christian leaders in 
Antioch — charged with instructing and exhorting the community to 
faithfulness even in the midst of affliction — stood firmly (but ironi- 
cally) within the Jewish tradition of the prophet-martyr. That is, 
rather than being the servants of a Maccabean-like zeal for Judaism, 
they were servants of the crucified and risen Christ. 

Second, this estimation of both the leadership and the community 
as a whole may be developed by considering the church’s teaching. 
Here, one may reasonably assume that the prophets and teachers in 


67 Heb. 13.7, 17, 24 (cf. 1 Thess. 5.12-13 and 2 Macc. 11.27). See Lane, Hebrews, 
p. liv, who offers a viable reconstruction of the circumstances surrounding these 
martyrdoms. 

68 The implication is that the exemplary follower of Jesus will emulate his serv- 
anthood even at the cost of affliction (cf. Luke 22.28ff., with particular reference to 
Peter). 
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Antioch would have retained and transmitted oral traditions con- 
cerning Jesus’ ministry and teaching. Such teaching would have 
been vital to its identity and growth. However, given our interests, 
particularly significant (though often less noticed) is the crucial role 
of ‘the word of exhortation [6 Aöyos mapakAnosws]’: apparently a 
scripture-based homily delivered in both synagogues and the early 
Christian communities, including those addressed by Paul (Acts 
13.15ff.).°° 

The precise development of this form of address is uncertain.’° 
However, a notable precedent is Judas Maccabeus rallying his men 
for battle by encouraging them from the law and the prophets ‘with 
fine words of exhortation’ (2 Macc. 15.9-11).’7! Judas’ appeal in- 
vokes former occasions when God acted redemptively on behalf of 
his people. This is also a prominent feature of Paul’s Aöyos mapa- 
KAnoews at Acts 13.15ff., though now in making the claim that the 
Jesus rejected by Israel is in fact its Messiah/Saviour and God’s Son 
(Acts 13.23, 33).’? That Paul and the other Christian prophets and 
teachers in Antioch would have reworked the Jewish Aöyos mapa- 
KAnoeos in such a fashion contributes further to our understanding 
of their role and mission, the emerging self-identity of the messianic 
community, and the fraught nature of their relationship with the 
Antiochene Jews. 


Jewish—Christian conflict in Antioch and the Jerusalem 
conference and decree 


Finally, the complex and fluid nature of the emerging Antioch 
church is such that (like the Maccabees) they find themselves under 
attack both from without and within. Certain Jewish(-Christian) 
individuals, governed by a Jewish conception of the people of God, 


6% Cf. also Rom. 12.7-8 where the gifts of teaching and exhortation are set in close 
proximity. Note also the prominence of tapdKAnors in Paul’s letters: it is that which 
renders the community faithful in affliction (1 Thess. 3.2; cf. 2.3) so that they may 
receive God’s full and final vindication (1 Thess. 2.18-19; 3.11-13). It also func- 
tions reciprocally and even vicariously as believers assist one another by participating 
together in the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. 1.3-12); indeed, its ultimate basis is in the 
paradigmatic example of Christ himself (Phil. 2.1ff.). 

7° See the discussions in McDonald, Kerygma and Didache; Wills, ‘The Form of 
the Sermon’; and C. C. Black II, ‘The Rhetorical Form’. 

71 This and 1 Macc. 10.24 are the only instances of Aöyos mapakAnoews in the 
LXX. 

72 Similarly Stephen’s speech at Acts 7.2-53; cf. 1 Macc. 2.49-64; and Heb. 11.4- 
40. (Hebrews as a whole is termed a Adyos mapakàńosws, Heb. 13.22). 
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seek to impose their way of life upon both Jewish and Gentile 
Christian converts. As will be noted, such conduct could be con- 
strued as a replication of the Seleucids’ imposition of Hellenism 
upon their Jewish forebears. So crucial is this matter that it must 
be addressed by the Jerusalem apostles, and in a way that both rec- 
ognizes the sacrifices and sensitivities of the Jewish people, while 
nonetheless also encouraging Christians to remain faithful to God in 
Messiah Jesus even in the face of affliction. 

The inclusive (Jew + Gentile) composition and mission of the 
Antiochene church incurred the opposition of ‘certain men’ from 
Judaea who insisted that Gentiles not circumcised in keeping with 
the customs of Moses could not be saved (Acts 15.1).7* Such people 
would appear to be in close alignment with ‘those of the circumci- 
sion’ who had objected to Peter’s fellowship with Cornelius. The 
resultant discord forced adjournment of the debate to Jerusalem, 
where it is exacerbated by similar claims for circumcision and Torah- 
observance pressed by some believing Pharisees (Acts 15.5). 

While Luke does not disguise the fact that there was considerable 
debate among the Jerusalem apostles and elders on this matter (Acts 
15.6-7a), we are left in no doubt as to the eventual outcome of the 
deliberations. Thus Peter recapitulates his encounter with Cornelius, 
concluding with a rebuke of those who resist the outworking of 
God’s elect purposes by ‘putting a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples’ (Acts 15.7-11). The distinctive term ‘yoke [Zuyös]’ is used 
figuratively in the LXX to denote the oppression of Israel, not least 
during the Maccabean period when the final removal of the ‘yoke’ 
of Seleucid rule and concomitant inception of the Hasmonean dy- 
nasty is the cause of national celebration (1 Macc. 13.41; cf 8.18). 
The implication is clear: the unnecessary imposition of circumcision 
and Torah-observance upon the Gentile converts denotes a Jewish 
nationalism which is itself a function of the same enslavement Israel 
itself had experienced at the hands of its enemies, freedom from 
which is to be found only through God in Messiah Jesus. 

At issue, then, is whether these Gentiles must become Jews in 
order to be the eschatological people of God. James, on the basis of 
his exegesis of certain Old Testament prophetic texts which associ- 
ate the conversion of the nations with the restoration of the Temple 
in the messianic age (Isa. 45.21; Amos 9.11-12, et al.), concludes 


73 See Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 269-70 for a temperate assessment of 
the various issues attending any attempt to correlate this event with Galatians 2. 
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that the Gentiles qua Gentiles belong to YHWH: it is precisely as ‘all 
the nations’ that they are included in the Messiah Jesus-governed 
covenantal people of God.’* He thus stipulates that Gentiles who 
have turned to God are not to be ‘troubled [apsvoyxAeiv] by the 
claims now being made upon them (Acts 15.19). (Here we might 
note Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ letter to the Jewish Senate granting 
permission ‘for the Jews to enjoy their own food and laws’ and 
guaranteeing that none of them would be ‘molested [mapevoyAeiv] in 
any way’.’>) However, James does include in his decree the fourfold 
proviso that they avoid ‘things sacrificed to idols’, ‘blood’, ‘things 
strangled’ and ‘sexual immorality’ (Acts 15.20, 29; cf. 21.25). The 
rationale for this is to be found in reference to Leviticus 17-18 
which suggests that the Gentiles who join the eschatological people 
of God are those ‘in the midst’ of Israel, and that thus these (but 
only these) four commandments apply. 

As noted above, those authorized to carry and communicate the 
decree, Judas and Silas, may be located within the prophet-martyr 
tradition, and thus deemed worthy to accompany Barnabas and 
Paul, themselves men who had ‘handed their lives over’ to the cause 
of Christ (Acts 15.26).7° So characterized, they stand in marked 
contrast to those who instead had ‘troubled [étapagav]’ the Anti- 
ochene community (cf. Acts 17.8, 13), and who did so without any 
authorization from the Jerusalem church’s leadership.’’ Finally, 
apparently the letter-decree has the desired effect inasmuch as it is 
gladly received as an ‘exhortation [tapd&kAnois]’ by the Antiochene 
community (Acts 15.30-2). That is, consonant with the function of 
the Aoyös TrapaKAnoews, and as undergirded by the verbal exhor- 
tations of the prophets Judas and Silas, it serves to equip the faithful 
community to act with conviction and discernment in the face of 
ongoing opposition. 


74 On this and the ensuing comments concerning the decree, see the definitive dis- 
cussion of Bauckham, ‘James and the Jerusalem Church’, pp. 452-62; and also 
‘James and the Gentiles (Acts 15.13—21)’. 

75 2 Macc. 11.30-1. Note also the edict of the Seleucid King Demetrius I that no 
one ‘annoy’ the Jews in matters pertaining to their religion (1 Macc. 10.35); cf. the 
fact that Daniel’s three companions were not ‘troubled’ by their trial (Dan.LXX/Th. 
3.50). 

76 The Western Text underscores the nature and extent of the commitment in view 
with the addition of eis rävra Treipaopöv; cf. Acts 20.19; Gal. 4.13. 

77 Their conduct aligns them with ‘those troubling [oi Tap&ooovrss]’ the Galatians 
(Gal. 1.7; 5.10), a designation which (as we have seen) has notable antecedents in the 
Maccabean literature in reference to those Gentile and Jewish apostates disturbing 
faithful Israel. 
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3. Conclusion 


These final remarks on Luke’s Antioch-focused narrative may also 
serve as concluding comments upon the overall nature of Jewish and 
Christian relations in Antioch. The Antiochene church emerged 
and developed in a manner that would have inevitably brought it 
into conflict with the Jewish community. It had been initiated by a 
Jewish Christian mission; it comprised those designated Xpiotiavot; 
its common life was guided by prophet-martyr figures whose Adyos 
mTapakàńosws concerned conformity to Christ (not Torah); and it 
was affirmed and supported by Jerusalem-based apostles. As such it 
rivalled and threatened its Jewish counterpart — which had always 
struggled to preserve its own way of life (troA1teia) — in two funda- 
mental, interrelated and contentious respects: the nature and signif- 
icance of Jesus, and what it meant to be the eschatological people of 
God. 

The Jewish community was constituted according to God in 
Torah, and its exemplars would have numbered the Torah-obedient 
Maccabean martyrs. The Christian community was constituted ac- 
cording to God in Christ, and its leading figures comprised those 
faithful to him. Indeed, to compound the complexity and contro- 
versy, the Antiochene Christians would have claimed that it was 
precisely in and through his martyred and exalted servant Christ — 
and their conformity thereto — that God had now fulfilled Torah, 
manifested his covenant faithfulness to Israel (not least to her mar- 
tyrs), and inaugurated the long-awaited resurrection life of the 
kingdom. Indeed, this will prove to be the burden of Paul’s theo- 
logical reflection upon the Antioch incident, to which we now turn. 


5 


PAUL AND THE CRUCIFIED CHRIST 
IN ANTIOCH: GALATIANS 2.11-14 


Paul’s autobiography climaxes with an account of, and theological 
reflection upon, his dramatic confrontation with Peter in Antioch 
(Gal. 2.11-14, 15-21). It has already been contended that the apos- 
tle’s autobiographical remarks to date (chapter three), and the exter- 
nal evidence on Jewish and Christian relations in Antioch (chapter 
four) are both greatly illuminated when seen as a christological re- 
working of the Maccabean martyr model of Judaism (chapters one 
and two). The same claim will now be advanced concerning the 
Antioch incident (chapters five and six). Here, Paul again emerges 
as one standing in ironic relation to the Maccabean tradition as he 
now responds to Peter’s movement in the direction of a rigorous 
Judaism by faithfully defending the truth of the gospel, namely, the 
outworking of God’s grace in the martyred and exalted Jesus, 
Messiah and Son of God, and in the eschatological people of God 
together conformed to him. 

At the outset I provide a brief introductory overview of the story- 
line of Galatians 2.11-21 as a whole, illustrating how this represents 
a christological reworking of the Maccabean narrative as, for exam- 
ple, exemplified in the story of the martyr Eleazar. The chapter then 
focuses specifically upon the account of the Antioch confrontation 
itself (Gal. 2.11-14). Our point of departure is the much debated 
question of the precise nature of the Antiochene table-fellowship, 
which also considers the related (but often overlooked) matter of the 
Lord’s Supper. From this it is concluded that, for Paul, fundamen- 
tally (table-)fellowship is not a question of adherence to Torah food 
laws, but of the inclusive (Jew + Gentile) community’s commen- 
sality with their eschatological redeemer in the already inaugurated 
messianic kingdom of God. 

Thus it is this which Peter is forsaking as he withdraws from 
mixed table-fellowship. The ensuing analysis of his action will com- 
prise its cause, nature, motivation and impact. By capitulating to 
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those pressing for strict adherence to a Jewish way of life (who may 
themselves have come under the constraints ofa Maccabean-inspired 
zeal), Peter fails to remain faithful to his martyr-exemplar Christ, 
and indeed also undermines the faithfulness of others. Hence, Paul 
responds by defending the truth of the gospel. The nature and sig- 
nificance of Paul’s action will come into view as we consider the 
judicial setting, the issue at stake, the charge levelled at Peter and 
the verdict which is reached. In this contest Paul stands Daniel-like, 
but now in the cause of Christ rather than Judaism, and again 
demonstrates himself faithful to the martyred and exalted Messiah 
disclosed in him. 


1. The narrative substructure of Galatians 2.11-21 


It may be helpful to anticipate the direction of the ensuing exe- 
gesis of Galatians 2.11-14 (and 2.15-21) by suggesting at the outset 
the nature of its narrative substructure, namely, that it represents 
a christological reworking of the story of the righteous Jew as, 
for example, typified by the faithful Maccabean martyr Eleazar 
(2 Macc. 6.18-31; 4 Macc. 5.1-7.23). The common constituent ele- 
ments of the respective narratives, and something of the continuity 
and discontinuity between the two, may be illustrated in advance of 
their detailed consideration by means of the following diagram and 
ensuing concise commentary. 

To elaborate briefly, the narrative substructure of Paul’s argument 
at Galatians 2.11ff. is all about the eschatological people of God 
(Jews and Gentiles together in Christ rather than Torah-obedient 
Israel), who face opposition (in this instance, Jews and ‘apostate’ 
Jewish Christians, rather than Antiochus IV Epiphanes and his 
Jewish sympathizers). In the face of their affliction (compulsion to 
Judaize, not Hellenize) they are exhorted by their exemplar (Paul 
instead of Eleazar) who urges conformity to his own self-sacrificial 
covenant faithfulness (to God/Christ/his people, not God/Torah/ 
Israel). In this way he (and they) participate in the outworking of 
God’s messianic redemption in and through the Jewish and Gentile 
community of faith (rather than the rescue of nation Israel), assured 


1 Elsewhere of course Paul and his converts encountered opposition from Gentiles 
and ‘apostate’ Gentile Christians; indeed, no doubt this was the case on other occa- 
sions in Antioch itself. 
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that they are (and will be) justified, even as the Israel-in-Christ is 
now (and will be) found ‘living to God’. 
It need not, of course, be claimed that as he wrote on (or earlier 


spoke to) the situation in Antioch Paul was consciously engaging 
the Maccabean narrative in the highly systematic fashion as set 
forth above.” Indeed, it is the very nature of narrative substructure 
that it operates at a much more deep-seated level, even if it is 
nevertheless variously discernible in the issues, themes and termi- 
nology which appear in the surface structure of the text. It is pre- 
cisely these surface features which we shall now attempt to ‘unpack’. 
In this way it will become more evident how (and why) the nature 
and significance of Paul’s account of the Antioch incident is the 


? Although, as we have already argued in chapters two and four, the climate of 
first-century Jewish nationalism was such that the traditions (and possibly texts) of 
Maccabean martyrdom would have been ready to hand, not least in Antioch. Fur- 
thermore, both Rom. 3.21-6 (see chapter two) and our analysis of Galatians 1-2 to 
date indicate that Paul as zealous Jew and now Christian apostle had indeed actively 
engaged the Maccabean model of Judaism. 
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more fully understood as a function of a messianically reconfigured 
Maccabean martyr theology. 


2. Peter’s table-fellowship with the Antiochene Christians and 
the delegation from James (Gal. 2.12a) 


The nature of the table-fellowship 


Paul informs his readers that prior to the arrival of certain men from 
James, Peter regularly ate meals together with the Gentile Christians 
in Antioch (Gal. 2.12a).* Precisely what this table-fellowship entailed 
in relation to Torah dietary laws and Gentile association, and what 
modification thereof was demanded by James’ representatives, has 
become the subject of much scholarly speculation. There is a range 
of nuanced interpretations currently on offer which, at risk of over- 
simplification, may be set forth as follows. 


(1) Peter and the Jewish Christians did not eat with the Gentile 
Christians, but rather observed Torah dietary regulations in 
their own separate gatherings.* On this reading it is difficult 
to know what additional demands would have been made 
upon them.° 

Alternatively, Peter and the other Jewish Christians did 
indeed eat with the Gentile Christians, although various 
conditions could have obtained, as follows. 

(2) Both the Jewish and Gentile Christians in Antioch ignored 
Torah dietary regulations.° Hence, at least minimal obser- 
vance was now being urged by James’ men. 

(3) Both observed the essential Torah dietary regulations. 
However, the Jerusalem church sought a much stricter ob- 
servance of ritual purity and tithing.’ 


3 The apparent force of the imperfect ouviofiev is that ‘he did so repeatedly and 
almost habitually’ (so Betz, Galatians, p. 107, citing Burton, Schlier, and Mußner). 
Precisely why and when Peter came to Antioch is unclear, although from the mildly 
adversative éte Sé it might be inferred that it was a pastoral and mission-orientated 
visit which ensued not long after the Jerusalem encounter just related (Gal. 2.1-10). 

* Downey, A History of Antioch, p. 277: they ‘presumably met separately, at 
least in so far as the orthodox Jews observed the Law in the matter of eating with 
Gentiles’. 

5 Although see item (5) below. 

6 So many commentators; e.g., Bruce, Galatians, p. 129: ‘unreserved table- 
fellowship’. 

7 Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, especially pp. 154-8. 
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(4) Both probably followed the biblical laws. Nonetheless, 
James was concerned about too close an association with 
Gentiles leading to contact with idolatry or the violation of 
a dietary law — or perhaps he might simply have been gen- 
erally averse to eating Gentile food and wanted due caution 
exercised.’ 

(5) Both observed Torah dietary laws and also halakhic elabo- 
rations on tithes and purity. In this case, the people from 
James were wanting the God-fearing Gentile believers to 
take the final step of becoming proselytes.? 

(6) Initially Jews and Gentiles were able to eat together, 
whether because the God-fearing Gentiles observed basic 
dietary laws, individual believers brought their own meals, 
or the meals took place in Jewish homes. Later, however, 
greater Jewish Christian freedom towards the Gentiles cre- 
ated concern over idol meat, news of which incurred the 
censure of Jerusalem who insisted on Jewish legal obser- 
vance for its own sake. +° 


My own view on this admittedly complex matter is that, in its as- 
sessment of the initial situation, option (6) is closest to the mark, 
that is, the Jewish Christians observed the Torah dietary laws, and 
an indeterminate number of their Gentile counterparts may well 
have done likewise. Moreover, the ensuing disruption of their table- 
fellowship together had less to do with the food being eaten than 
with the (Gentile) company being kept. + 

In support of this position we may consider, insofar as it is 
possible, the likely perspective of Diaspora Jews in general and 
Antiochene Jews in particular on the matter of eating food with 
Gentiles. With respect to the former, on balance, a consideration of 
the limited Graeco-Roman and Jewish sources available seems to 


8 E. P. Sanders, ‘Jewish Association with Gentiles’, p. 186; in this article and 
Jewish Law from Jesus to the Mishnah, pp. 255-308, Sanders strenuously rejects 
Dunn’s specific proposal — (3) above — that ritual purity and tithing were being 
demanded. 

° A position outlined but rejected by Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, pp. 153-4. 

10 The reconstruction of Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews, pp. 140-1, sug- 
gesting that James’ representatives would have protested along the following lines: 
“You must know that this is not what we agreed to in Jerusalem. Just because Gen- 
tiles do not need to live like Jews does not mean that Jews are therefore free to live 
like Gentiles!’ 

11 Note the discussion in Nanos, Mystery, pp. 347ff.: ‘The issue entirely concerned 
those with whom he had been eating and then withdrawn’, p. 348. 
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indicate that there was a certain range of positions available and 
adopted, depending upon the halakhic stance taken (and perhaps 
also one’s particular geographic location). So, in a manner com- 
parable to option (6) above, Markus Bockmuehl has recently sug- 
gested that observant Jews could have held one of four positions on 
the matter: 


(1) refuse all table fellowship with Gentiles and refuse to enter 
a Gentile house, 

(2) invite Gentiles to their house and prepare a Jewish meal, 

(3) take their own food to a Gentile’s house, or indeed 

(4) dine with Gentiles on the explicit or implicit understand- 
ing that food they would eat was neither prohibited in the 
Torah nor tainted with idolatry.‘ 


It has been argued that a strict position was in fact the norm 
amongst Diaspora Jews.'* Esler, for example, notes the lasting in- 
fluence of the Maccabean crisis in which (as we have seen) adher- 
ence to food laws figured so prominently;'* purity as a crucial 
boundary marker within the Essene community; and sources which 
not only presuppose strict food-law practice but which might be 
construed as disallowing Gentile association per se. Such evidence 
cannot simply be dismissed as unrepresentative or the exceptions 
which prove the rule.!5 Nonetheless, it may still have been the case 
that Jews engaged in ‘a broad range of social intercourse with Gen- 
tiles’.16 Sanders is probably correct to argue that the extent of the 
Diaspora Jews’ preoccupation with ritual purity has been overstated, 


12 Bockmuehl, Jewish Law in Gentile Churches, p. 58. 

13 Alon, Jews, Judaism and the Classical World, pp. 146-89; Esler, Community and 
Gospel in Luke-Acts, pp. 71-86; and Galatians, pp. 93-116. Note the circumspect 
estimation in Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, pp. 434-7. 

14 Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke—Acts, p. 80; cf. Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the 
Law, p. 137: “No one who cherished the memory of the Maccabees would even dream 
of eating unclean food.’ 

15 So E. P. Sanders, ‘Jewish Association with Gentiles’, p. 177 (similarly Craig C. 
Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews, p. 120), with particular reference to statements at Jub. 
22.16 and Jos. Asen. 7.1. 

16 See Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, p. 147 (affirmed by E. P. Sanders, ‘Jewish 
Association with Gentiles’, p. 180), who nevertheless observes that the fluid situation 
admitted stricter positions, especially when Judaism was under threat. The compila- 
tion and analysis of sources in Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts, pp. 76-84, 
is critiqued by E. P. Sanders, ‘Jewish Association with Gentiles’, pp. 176-80, and 
Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews, pp. 118-22; with a response from Esler, Gala- 
tians, pp. 98-104. Note also the rabbinic evidence discussed in Tomson, Paul and the 
Jewish Law, pp. 230-6. 
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and that our limited sources allow that careful observance of food 
laws (notably on meat and wine) in avoidance of idolatry did not 
necessarily preclude association or even eating with Gentiles under 
the right circumstances.” Thus it would seem best to concur with 
Tomson’s moderate assessment that there was a lack of unanim- 
ity on this matter.1% Whereas some Diaspora Jews followed a fairly 
strict pattern, others exercised greater latitude. Hence, as Bock- 
muehl suggests, options (2), (3) and (4) could have been available to 
and exercised by Jewish Christians engaged in table-fellowship with 
Gentile Christians. +° 

But what of the Antiochene Jews in particular on the matter of 
eating food with Gentiles? It would seem reasonable to surmise that 
Antioch followed the pattern of Diaspora Judaism at large, and that 
positions ranging from the strict to a more open stance were also 
represented there. Thus Bockmuehl’s overall assessment of the situ- 
ation is that among the Jews in Antioch ‘there were a good many 
who showed a relative latitude in their halakhic observance’.?° 
Nonetheless, it is still worth stressing that at least some of them 
could have taken a strict position on the matter. Josephus avers that 
in granting the Antiochene Jews their troAiteia, King Seleucus I 
Nicator (312-281/280 BC) had ordered that they receive a fixed 
sum of money with which to buy their own (undefiled) oil. It will be 
recalled from our earlier discussion of the Antiochene Jewish com- 
munity, Josephus adds that attempts in his own day to revoke this 
ToAiteta — and, presumably, such attendant privileges as those per- 
taining to the oil — were rejected by Vespasian and Titus (Ant. 
12.120). This early attestation of Jewish abstention from Gentile oil 
(and other food products) received dramatic re-enforcement (prob- 
ably) in the period immediately prior to the Jewish War,*! in con- 
junction with the promulgation of the ‘Decree of Eighteen Things’, 
whose enactment was associated with a leading Shammaite named 


17 For example, if the Jews brought their own food or the meal complied with 
Jewish requirements (Ep. Arist. 181ff.). 

18 Tomson, Paul and the Jewish Law, pp. 233-4, in reference to early rabbinic 
sources: ‘the Tannaim were not unanimous on this matter’; there could be ‘two di- 
vergent views on relations with gentiles within the same pious tradition’. 

19 Bockmuehl, Jewish Law in Gentile Churches, pp. 58-9. 

2° Ibid., p. 61. 

21 According to Kasher, The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, p. 304, there 
was a three-stage halakhic development towards greater latitude in the use of Gentile 
oil; however, in the first stage, from the early Second Temple period (Jdt. 10.5) to the 
time of Josephus (Ant. 12.120; cf. J.W. 2.591ff.; Life 74), its use was prohibited. 
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Eleazar who was also involved in the updating and re-issuing of the 
Megillath Taanith, with its celebration of the victories of the Mac- 
cabees. From this correlation of oil, the Eighteen Halakhoth and the 
Megillath Taanith?? with the Jewish community in Antioch in the 
second half of the first century, it might be inferred that certain 
Antiochene Jews could have taken a more conservative approach to 
matters such as table-fellowship. This would be consonant with our 
wider estimation of the Antiochene Jewish community in chapter 
four: they were concerned to preserve the characteristic aspects of 
the Jewish way of life. 

With this admittedly circuitous evidence for a conservative ele- 
ment within Antiochene Judaism duly noted, it nevertheless remains 
likely that sufficient latitude existed for Torah-observant Jews to be 
able to find ways to eat with Gentiles, in accordance with options 
(2) to (4) above. Consonant with this it is noteworthy that the extant 
evidence points to Jerusalem (rather than to Antioch) as the initial 
source of the disruption amongst the Antiochene Christians con- 
cerning their mixed table-fellowship.?° It is likely that, from the 
perspective of James and his delegation, the fundamental issue to be 
directed at the Jewish Christians in Antioch was their need to obey 
the Torah.?* As various commentators have noted, it is reasonable 
to infer that James is largely motivated by a genuine concern that 
failure in this respect could precipitate or exacerbate any religio- 
political conflict between Jewish Christians and their fellow Jews 
in Jerusalem (and perhaps, by extension, in Antioch).”° How- 
ever, there is no indication that James’ appeal regarding Torah- 
observance was intended to be applied to the Gentile Christians, 
nor that he in any way opposed mixed table-fellowship.”° Yet, from 
Paul’s strong condemnation of Peter — significantly, without any 


22 Discussed in Tomson, Paul and the Jewish Law, pp. 173-6. 

23 Bockmuehl, Jewish Law in Gentile Churches, p. 57; on his ensuing estimation of 
the issue at hand from the standpoint of James and his delegation, see Bockmuehl, 
pp. 70-82. 

24 As such, James’ concerns are to be carefully differentiated from those of the 
‘Judaizing’ opponents of Paul’s Gentile mission, in Jerusalem, Antioch, Galatia and 
elsewhere. 

25 Recall the analysis of Jewish nationalism with particular reference to the 
Caligula episode in chapter two. See Jewett, ‘The Agitators’; Dunn, Jesus, Paul 
and the Law, pp. 130ff.; Hengel and Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and Antioch, 
especially pp. 245-57. 

26 Indeed, to the contrary, the earlier estimation of James’ crucial role in the 
Jerusalem meetings concerning Paul’s Gentile mission recounted in Gal. 2.1-10 
(chapter three) and Acts 15 (chapter four) strongly suggests that he endorsed it. 
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explicit criticism directed towards James — it would appear that 
Peter, and those influenced by his withdrawal, interpreted the ap- 
peal along such lines. Thus Paul regarded their response to James’ 
otherwise reasonable request to be excessive and injurious in various 
crucial respects: it tended in the direction of those who would com- 
pel Gentile believers to adopt Torah-observance and circumcision; it 
thus undermined the Gentile mission;?’ and it fractured the Christ- 
centred common life of the eschatological people of God. 


Table-fellowship and the Lord’s Supper 


Before further consideration is given to Paul’s concerns with Peter’s 
conduct, a subject conspicuous by its absence in the recent debates 
over the Antiochene table-fellowship merits attention: the Lord’s 
Supper. While this takes us beyond the immediate context of Gala- 
tians 2.11-14, it will become apparent that the important bearing 
of this matter demands its careful consideration. Indeed, by refer- 
ence to the Corinthian crisis over its eucharistic-focused common 
meal — and not least certain key terms and issues evocative of the 
Maccabean crisis — we shall arrive at a greater appreciation of 
Paul’s perspective upon the nature and significance of the Anti- 
ochene table-fellowship and Peter’s withdrawal therefrom. 

The lack of an explicit reference to the Lord’s Supper in Paul’s 
account at Galatians 2.11ff. does not obviate the fact that it would 
have been celebrated within the mixed Antiochene community,?® 
nor the likelihood that this would inevitably have had a bearing 
upon any conflict over their common table-fellowship.”° That is, for 
Paul the manifestly socio-political and ethnic dimensions of the de- 
bate over what went on at table would have been but a function of 
the more deep-seated question as to what constituted fellowship,*° 


27 Which, of course, Peter himself had earlier endorsed (Gal. 2.7-9). 

28 What is virtually beyond doubt on grounds of intrinsic probability receives ex- 
ternal confirmation in Luke’s testimony that they worshipped together (Acts 13.1-3). 

29 This remains true whether or not the Lord’s Supper actually took place in con- 
nection with their common meals, as would seem likely from 1 Cor. 11.20—1 (however 
regularly and whatever the precise form); note also the ‘breaking of bread’ at Acts 
2.42, 46; 20.7, 11; 1 Cor. 10.16; 11.24. Amongst those who do associate the two at 
Antioch are Schütz, Paul and the Anatomy of Apostolic Authority, p. 150; Lührmann, 
“Abendmahlsgemeinschaft? Gal. 2,11ff’; Bruce, Galatians, p. 129; Martyn, Galatians, 
p. 232. 

30 Here we may recall our earlier discussion concerning the significance of the 
‘right hand of fellowship’ at Gal. 2.9. 
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this ultimately devolving upon the matter of common fellowship in 
the (one) body and blood of Christ. Certainly this is the case in his 
sharp delineation of the discord within the Corinthian community 
over idol food in terms of the mutual exclusivity of idolatry 
(whether pagan or Jewish) and fellowship in the Lord’s table (1 Cor. 
10.16-17, 21). As such, it is worth pausing to note also Paul’s en- 
suing response to the conflict generated by the Corinthians’ abuse of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Notwithstanding Paul’s former instruction on the subject, the 
Corinthian community’s recent divisive abuse of their common meal 
and the Lord’s Supper had forced the apostle to reiterate its nature 
and significance (1 Cor. 11.17-33).°! Immediately apparent are the 
potent — and, from a Jewish standpoint, highly polemical — aspects 
of the tradition (1 Cor. 11.23—6), the most noteworthy of which may 
be quickly itemized as follows. (1) The Passover setting of the Last 
Supper suggests that Jesus’ death (and resurrection) was viewed as 
an act of divine deliverance superseding even that of the Exodus, 
with (ii) this underscored by reference to the cup of the new cove- 
nant ‘in [his] blood’. Furthermore, (iii) the statement that Jesus was 
‘handed over [tapaSidcur]’ functions as a historical allusion which 
may implicate the Jews in his trial and death (cf. Gal. 2.20). And (iv) 
the paradox of Israel’s complicity in the self-sacrifice of her Messiah 
is latent in its depiction in language evocative of the Maccabean 
martyrs: ‘this is my body [handed over] for you [Up tyudv]’.2? No 
doubt such traditions and their cultic re-enactment (regularly ‘pro- 
claiming the Lord’s death’) were also an integral aspect of (Paul’s) 
teaching and practice within the Antiochene Christian community,*° 
and provided much of the theological foundation for its common 
life (not least its table-fellowship) and any Jewish—Christian debates 
which arose in relation thereto.** 


31 The precise ground of their discord is now usually attributed to a rich-poor 
divide, variously nuanced as the rich eating ahead of, apart from, or failing to share 
their food with the poor (see the summary assessment in Fee, The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, pp. 540-2). 

32 See immediately below concerning the Jewish martyr Razi. On Maccabean 
martyrdom and the Lord’s Supper traditions, see especially Heard, ‘Maccabean 
Martyr Theology’, pp. 396-460. 

33 On the very concrete sociological implications of the Lord’s Supper, not least 
vis-à-vis Jewish and Christian relations, see especially Meeks, The First Urban Chris- 
tians, pp. 157-62. 

34 Such debates would have received added impetus if a Maccabean martyr cult 
was indeed already operative in Antioch (see pp. 83-6), and was seen as being rivalled 
by the Christian cult of a crucified Messiah. 
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In drawing out the implications of the Corinthians’ abuse of the 
Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 11.27-34), Paul first admonishes that anyone 
partaking ‘unworthily [&va&ıos] will be liable for the body and the 
blood of the Lord’ (1 Cor. 11.27). It would appear that this ‘un- 
worthiness’ resides in reprehensible conduct at the common meal (1 
Cor. 11.20-1, 33-4) which reflects a decided lack of commitment to 
(and thus an undermining of) that which the meal represents: self- 
less participation in corporate conformity to the crucified Christ (cf. 
Gal. 2.19b). An instructive comparison, all the more apt given our 
interest in correspondences between the table-fellowship in Corinth 
and Antioch, involves the only other biblical occurrence of the term 
åvaiwsş used in reference to the exemplary Jew, Razi (2 Macc. 
14.37-46).°° ‘For in former times, when there was no mingling with 
the Gentiles, [Razi] had been accused of Judaism, and for Judaism 
[UTEP Tot louSaiopot] he had with all zeal risked body and life’ (2 
Macc. 14.38). Pursued to the point of death by the Seleucid forces, 
Razi prefers to fall upon his own sword and die nobly rather than 
suffer outrages ‘unworthy’ of his (Jewish) birth. The account is 
clearly stylized after the earlier martyr story of Eleazar who himself 
was resolved to remain ‘worthy [&&ıos]’ of his exemplary ‘way of life’ 
by refusing the ‘pretence [Umdoxpio1s]’ (cf. Gal. 2.13) involved in 
eating pork in order to avoid martyrdom (2 Macc. 6.23-7). Indeed 
the ‘worthiness’ of the martyrs is thematic.’ And it is this kind of 
willing and worthy self-sacrifice on behalf of Judaism which Paul 
now wants replicated in the Corinthian (and Antiochene) believers’ 
common commitment to Christ and his people. 

In warning the Corinthians that their abuse of the Lord’s Supper 
will render them ‘liable [évoyos]’ for Christ’s death, Paul employs a 
term which in the LXX pertains to judicial liability under Torah, 
especially in relation to bloodshed and the death penalty.” In the 
New Testament it is found (re)appropriated by Jesus in reference to 
liability for one’s brother (Matt. 5.21-4), and applied to Jesus him- 
self in virtue of his purportedly blasphemous claims as Messiah/Son 
of God/Son of Man for which he is deemed liable to the death 
penalty under Torah (Matt. 26.66/Mark 14.64).°® It would appear 


35 For analysis of the account of Razi’s self-sacrifice for the Jewish cause, above all 
see van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs, pp. 85-124. 

36 2 Macc. 7.19-20, 29; 15.21; 4 Macc. 5.11; 7.6; 11.6. 

37 Lev. 20.9-16, 27; Num. 35.27, 31; Deut. 19.10; Josh. 2.19. 

38 This bears upon 814 vöuou and 6 vids Geo at Gal. 2.19a, 20d, on which see 
chapter six. Note also évoxos at Mark 3.29; Jas. 2.10 (cf. Gal. 3.12); Heb. 2.15. 
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then that Paul is concerned that the Corinthian brethren’s lack of 
accountability to one another, not least in relation to participation 
in the Lord’s Supper, is a function of a lack of conformity to the 
Messiah/the Son of God which could render them as liable for his 
death as those complicit in his execution. In this they are also 
undermining their status as the sons of God (cf. Gal. 2.20). 

Within this framework the full weight of Paul’s censure of the 
Corinthians for ‘not discerning the body’ and thereby bringing 
judgement upon themselves becomes evident: in failing to see the 
inextricable interrelationship between conformity to the crucified 
Christ and incorporation into his people, they are accountable 
before God for their abuse of both (1 Cor. 11.29; cf. 10.16-17). 
Paul’s solution to this situation is to exhort the believers to examine/ 
test themselves — that is, to ensure that they conform to Christ and 
thus merit God’s approval?’ — so that they may thereby worthily 
participate in the Lord’s Supper. In this way they will avoid the 
divine judgement which is already being manifest within the com- 
munity, though this is mercifully in the form of divine discipline 
now rather than irrevocable condemnation at the final judgement 
(1 Cor. 11.30-2). Here Paul offers a striking Christian reworking 
of a central motif at 2 Maccabees 6.12—16: the suffering and even 
martyrdom of God’s faithful (here Jews and Gentiles in Christ 
rather than Torah-obedient Jews) is understood as divine discipline 
upon the impiety of the whole community (the Corinthian commu- 
nity rather than nation Israel), in lieu of eschatological judgement 
upon the accumulated sins of those outside God’s people (Gentile 
and Jewish unbelievers rather than the Gentile nations).*° All this 
bears upon Paul’s estimation of and response to Peter’s withdrawal. 
The immediate impact of conflict and division demands the divine 
discipline of Paul’s censure of Peter as ‘condemned’ — in order to 
prevent the accumulation of such sin leading to the ultimate con- 
demnation of final judgement (cf. Heb. 10.26-31). 


3° Such is the force of SoxipéZw at Gal. 6.4 (in relation to ó vönos tot Xpio tov, at 
Gal. 6.2) and 1 Thess. 2.4; cf. Rom. 12.2; 1 Cor. 3.13; Phil. 1.10. 

4° On this reading, it might be that those who ‘are weak and ill and are dying 
[&odeveis kai äppworoı Kai Koımövraı] (1 Cor. 11.30)’ are Corinthian believers whose 
faith is being compromised (whether by themselves or their brethren) and as such are 
suffering even to the point of death. Compare Dan. 11.33-5; 1 Macc. 6.8; and 1 Cor. 
15.29-31 (which, whatever the precise significance of ‘baptism on behalf of the dead’, 
may have its nearest biblical analogue in 2 Macc. 12.39-45). 
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For Paul, fundamentally the Antiochene table-fellowship was not 
a matter of adherence to Torah food laws and the Jewish way of life 
they represented, but of a common life in Christ and his people. 
This was given its most potent cultic expression in the form of the 
Lord’s Supper which was undoubtedly celebrated within the com- 
munity, probably in some regular relation to its common meal. The 
profound and inevitably polemical significance of this rite must not 
be overlooked: it commemorated the self-sacrifice of one rejected by 
Israel as but a messianic pretender, and testified to his now risen 
presence amongst those conformed to him. Indeed, we may recall 
how the Parables of Enoch anticipated that the focal point of the 
final destiny of Israel’s oppressed ‘righteous ones’ would be their life 
together with their eschatological redeemer: “they shall eat and rest 
and rise with that Son of Man for ever and ever’ (J Enoch 62.14). 
For Paul, the Lord’s Supper and related table-fellowship was a 
living witness to the fact that the martyred and exalted Jesus, the 
Messiah and Son of God, was indeed Israel’s (and the world’s) 
eschatological redeemer, and that his afflicted but already vindi- 
cated people even now enjoyed commensality with him in the in- 
augurated kingdom of God. Ultimately, it was all this which was 
being undermined by Peter’s withdrawal from table-fellowship in 
Antioch (cf. Gal. 2.21). 


3. Peter’s withdrawal: its nature and significance 
(Gal. 2.11, 12-13) 


At this point we may examine further Paul’s estimation of Peter’s 
withdrawal. Three aspects of Paul’s perspective upon this dramatic 
event are considered, each illuminated by reference to the Macca- 
bean crisis. First, a notable non-Pauline parallel is employed as a 
means of scrutinizing the significance of the fact that Peter ‘with- 
drew’ (and ‘separated’) himself, and it is concluded that in Paul’s 
view this action inclined in the direction of forsaking the Righteous 
One/Son of God. Second, it is surmised that the primary motivation 
for the withdrawal was a fear of reprisal from ‘those of the circum- 
cision’, and that for Paul this constituted a failure to remain faithful 
in the face of affliction. Finally, it is determined from Paul’s assess- 
ment of Peter as being engaged in a ‘pretence’ that he regards his 
fellow apostle’s conduct as tending towards Torah-obedience in- 
stead of greater conformity to Christ. 
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Peter’s withdrawal as a failure of faithfulness 


Paul states tersely that Peter ‘withdrew and set himself apart [utreo- 
TEANEV Kai AKbopıdev ExuTOV]’ (Gal. 2.12b). The imperfect verb tenses 
may indicate that this was a gradual process, though to what degree 
this is attributable to Peter’s reluctance under duress, deliberation 
or discomfort must remain uncertain. What may be recoverable is 
Paul’s estimation of the action on the basis of the significance of the 
verb ‘withdraw [UtTrootéAAw]’ elsewhere in the New Testament. Two 
of the three occurrences of the verb are found in Luke’s account of 
Paul’s speech to the Ephesian elders attesting that he did not ‘shrink 
back’ in fear from proclaiming the gospel even in the face of ‘trials 
... through the plots of the Jews’ (Acts 20.19-20, 27). The third is in 
Hebrews, and climaxes an exhortation (Heb. 10.19-39) which like- 
wise speaks of fortitude in the face of affliction, certain aspects of 
which are worthy of note in that they are both redolent of themes 
(and even terminology) prominent in the Maccabean literature and 
bear upon Peter’s action in Antioch. 

First, the recipients of Hebrews are instructed to remain ‘un- 
wavering [&kAıvnis] in their confession of the Christian hope (Heb. 
10.23), a term found elsewhere in biblical literature only in reference 
to Eleazar and the martyred mother who remained unwavering in 
the midst of their torment (4 Macc. 6.7; 17.3a). Second, they are 
warned that wilful sin upon receiving knowledge of the truth forfeits 
Christ’s sacrifice and incurs the judgement of God (Heb. 10.26-8). 
Indeed, inasmuch as anyone who ‘violates’ Torah may incur the 
death penalty,*! then all the more worthy of divine punishment 
is the one who has ‘trampled upon the Son of God [ó tov viöv tot 
oŭ Katatratioas]’ (Heb. 10.28-29a). While the verb xatatratéw 
occurs throughout the LXX, the Temple-cult aspect of the argument 
in Hebrews 10.19-39 especially invites comparison with the Temple- 
focused Maccabean crisis and the notable use of the verb in rela- 
tion to the ‘trampling’ of the saints/host of heaven by the Fourth 
Beast (Dan.LXX 7.7, 19; 8.10) and the ‘trampling’ of the Temple 
sanctuary and ‘oppression’ of the people of God by the Gentile 
forces (1 Macc. 3.45, 51; 4.60; 2 Macc. 8.2). Third, the faltering 
Christian community is urged to recall how they formerly endured a 
great struggle, including public revilement and affliction, even as they 


41 Cf. Num. 35.30; Deut. 17.6; 19.15. 
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continued to show compassion to their imprisoned brethren (Heb. 
10.32—4). Whatever the precise scenario in view here, *? it is depicted 
in terms comparable to the account of the Jewish and Christian 
athlete-martyrs in 4 Maccabees 17.11-17 and 7 Clement 5, the latter 
specifying both Peter and Paul as the most noble examples thereof. 
Finally, the believers are exhorted from scripture to be mindful that: 


My righteous one from faith will live, 
and if he draws back, 
my soul does not delight in him. 


Ó 5È Sikaids OU ÊK TTIOTEWS INoeTaı, 
Kal av ÚTOOTEIANTAI, 
OUK EVSOKEI N) YUXT) MoU Ev AUTO. 


(Heb. 10.38/Hab. 2.4).*° 


A concluding admonition reinforces the point: they are not of 
those who ‘shrink back’ (UtrootoAn) unto destruction, but those ‘of 
faith [miotews] unto the possession of life’ (Heb. 10.39). The overall 
argument is then underscored by a recapitulation of Israel’s men 
and women of faith — from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs (Heb. 
11.1-40) — which leads to another athlete-martyr metaphor urging 
that they complete with perseverance the contest before them, their 
eyes always fixed on their exemplar, Jesus (Heb. 12.1—2). In short, 
the author (as Paul) is urging the believers not to draw back under 
duress but rather to replicate the faith of their spiritual forebears, 
this climaxing in the faithfulness of the Righteous One/Messiah/Son 
of God. 

However, it is Peter’s deficiency in this respect which is a focus of 
Paul’s concern in Antioch. At its worst, his withdrawal under pres- 
sure constitutes a failure to remain unwavering in his commitment 
to the truth of the gospel, and as such could be construed as ‘tram- 
pling’ upon the saints and the Son of God. That this necessarily 
entails dissociation from both is implied in Paul’s somewhat ironical 


42 Lane, Hebrews, p. liv, postulates that it involved Claudius’ expulsion of Jews 
from Rome. 

43 See Hays, ‘“The Righteous One” as Eschatological Deliverer’, pp. 202-3, who 
concludes that although ó Sixaios in Heb. 10.38 (Hab. 2.4) is not used as a messianic 
title, ‘it does project a vision of faithfulness for which Jesus is the prototype’. Notably, 
however, Hays presses his case in relation to Paul, arguing that ó Sixaios at Gal. 3.11 
and Rom. 1.17 is indeed understood as a messianic designation (pp. 206-11; see also 
his The Faith of Jesus Christ, pp. 151-7, 206-9). 
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ensuing reference to the fact that Peter ‘separated himself [&dcopıZev 
&autöv]’.** Paul conceived of his own life’s work as being ‘set apart’ 
by the God who revealed his Son in him (Gal. 1.15-16; 2.20; cf. 
Rom. 1.1). He laboured to ensure that his converts remained un- 
affected by that which would undermine their nascent faith includ- 
ing those whose Torah-based conception of God’s elect people 
caused them to insist that Gentile followers of Christ must adopt 
circumcision and strict Torah-observance. However, it is with such 
that Peter is now in danger of aligning himself in Antioch. Thus, 
whereas Peter may have conceived of his removal from mixed table- 
fellowship as a necessary act of separation/purity, Paul considers it 
to be a fundamental confusion of categories, and as a movement in 
the direction of exclusion from God’s Son and his people. 


Peter’s motivation: a fear of reprisal 


The stated motivation of Peter’s conduct was ‘fear of those of the 
circumcision’. Commentators have offered various nuanced pro- 
posals concerning the precise identity of oi êk repıtoufis and the na- 
ture of the fear they induced in Peter.*° On the question of identity, 
it is likely that this group stood at some remove from the men from 
James.*° That is, in a manner comparable to (if not identical with) 
‘those of the circumcision’ already noted in connection with the 
Peter-Cornelius episode in Acts (Acts 11.2), they were those on 
the periphery of the Jerusalem Jewish Christian community (cf. Gal. 
2.4-5),*” who took an especially strict view concerning the mainte- 
nance of a Jewish way of life. In particular, as their name suggests, 
and like the Maccabees before them, they viewed circumcision as 
a non-negotiable demarcation of covenant loyalty.*® As such, Paul 


44 Fundamentally concerned with ‘separation’, the semantic range of &opiZe in- 
cludes ‘set apart, appoint, withdraw, purify, exclude’. In Judaism it focuses upon 
cultic separation from the ‘unclean’. 

45 See R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, pp. 73-5; Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and 
Hebrews, pp. 128ff; Martyn, Galatians, pp. 236-40. 

46 Contra Burton, Galatians, p. 107, and many others; Martyn, Galatians, p. 239, 
speaks of them ‘acting through James’. 

47 Although this need not exclude the possibility that they also had representation 
in Antioch. 

48 1 Macc. 1.48, 60-1; 2 Macc. 6.10. On the correlation of covenant, Torah and 
circumcision within Second Temple Judaism, see Dunn, “What Was the Real Issue 
Between Paul and “Those of the Circumcision”? 
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would have been especially concerned that their commitment to 
matters Jewish not undermine their conformity to Christ.*? 

However, precisely such conduct seems to have been the case in 
Antioch where their strict position was brought to bear upon the 
matter of mixed table-fellowship (and perhaps other related but un- 
stated issues such as circumcision). Furthermore, on analogy with 
Paul’s remarks concerning the Agitators’ rationale for their insis- 
tence on Torah-obedience and circumcision amongst the Galatian 
believers (Gal. 6.12-13; cf. 5.11),°° it is possible that the stance of oi 
êk Trepıtonfis was at least in part attributable to the fact that they 
themselves were under threat from their fellow unbelieving Jews. 
Indeed, as observed earlier, this could have been an aspect of 
heightened tension in the period prior to the Jewish War, increas- 
ing pressure upon the Jerusalem church to conform to the Jewish 
cause.°! This view would accord well with our earlier discussion of 
the continuity between the Maccabean movement and first-century 
Jewish nationalist aspirations. 

In such circumstances it might be argued that Peter’s fear con- 
sisted of a genuine concern for the well-being of beleaguered Jewish 
Christians and/or the Jewish mission (not least his own), both of 
which could have been adversely affected by Jewish reprisals ensu- 
ing upon his continued participation in a mixed table-fellowship.°? 
That such factors could (and should) have comprised a legitimate 
aspect of his deliberations need not be doubted; that they consti- 
tuted sufficient cause for his ensuing action and its negative im- 
pact upon the Antiochene community and the Gentile mission was 
another matter. 

Both the complexity and the profundity of what is at stake in 
Peter’s fear (poBeouct) of oi êk repıroufis becomes the more appar- 
ent when it is recalled that the Maccabean martyrs were lauded 


49 In effect rendering them oi ¿x vönou rather than oi ¿x tiotecs [’Aßpacın, ’InooU], 
cf. Rom. 3.26; 4.12, 16; Gal. 3.7-10. This is consonant with Paul’s use of mrepıroun) 
elsewhere in reference to unbelieving Jews (notably Gal. 2.7-9; cf. Rom. 3.30; 15.8; 
Eph. 2.11; Col. 3.11), and the fact that for him God had completely reconfigured the 
categories of Jew (circumcised) and Gentile (uncircumcised) in terms of faithful con- 
formity to Christ rather than Torah-obedient Judaism — cf. Rom. 2.25-9; 3.27-31; 
4.9-12; 1 Cor. 7.17-19; Phil. 3.2-3; Col. 2.11. 

5° Here taking oi tepiteyvdouevor as denoting the Agitators; see chapter three, 
note 5. 

51 See note 25. 

52 So R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, pp. 74-5. 
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for their fear of God which enabled them to overcome the fear of 
torture and death — so that, for example, Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
was completely unable ‘to persuade them out of fear to eat the 
defiling food’ (4 Macc. 8.12).°° It is precisely this level of fearless- 
ness, though now transposed into an unerring commitment to God 
in Christ, which Paul expects Peter to exhibit by refusing to violate 
the Antiochene Christ-centred table-fellowship. What is required is 
that he pattern Christ’s self-sacrificial faithfulness (cf. Gal. 5.6), as a 
fearless son of God ready to suffer with Christ and his people in 
order that he may be fully and finally vindicated and glorified with 
him (cf. Rom. 8.12-17). 


The impact of Peter’s withdrawal 


The nature of Peter’s conduct is further implied in Paul’s ensuing 
brief but clearly aggrieved account of its unfolding impact: ‘the rest 
of the Jews joined [Peter] in hypocrisy, so that even Barnabas 
was carried away by their pretence’ (Gal. 2.13). Following classical 
usage, the biblical hapax legomenon ouvutoxpivonan (‘join in hy- 
pocrisy’), is often reasonably translated as ‘play-acting’.°* But such 
a rendering does not itself convey the full import of the act within a 
Jewish and/or Jewish Christian framework. In Jewish literature the 
cognate verb úmokpivopaı can be found in condemning the conduct 
of the hypocritical ‘devout’ who fail to fear God, stumble over his 
law, and thus incur his judgement.°° Most significant, however, is 
its use in the martyr narratives of 2 and 4 Maccabees. As already 
noted, Eleazar endured torment and death rather than ‘pretend’ 
to consume idol food, deeming it unworthy of his lifelong Torah- 
obedience, and a negative influence upon those who might be led 
astray by his ‘pretence [vtrdéxpiois]’ to an alien religion (2 Macc. 
6.21-8; 4 Macc. 6.12-23). 

When this understanding of ‘hypocrisy’ is transposed into Paul’s 
Messiah Jesus-grounded assessment of the scenario in Antioch, once 
again the complexity and full significance of the situation becomes 


53 Cf. 2 Macc. 6.30; 4 Macc. 8.15-27; 14.8; 15.8. 

54 See especially Betz, Galatians, pp. 109-10, noting Epictetus, Diss. 2.9.19-20: 
‘why do you act the part of a Jew, when you are a Greek [ti UtroKpivy *louSaiov 
àv "EAAnv]? ... whenever we see a man halting between two faiths, we are in the 
habit of saying, “He is not a Jew, he is only acting the part [oük &orıv ’loudcios, GAN’ 
Utroxpivetar].””’ Cf. also Ep. Arist. 219, 267. 

55 Sir. 1.27-30; 32.15; 33.2; Pss. Sol. 4. 
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the more evident. Peter’s hypocrisy consists in his unwillingness to 
risk reprisal by adopting a table-fellowship governed by Torah 
(rather than by Messiah Jesus). He is thus realigning himself with a 
life ‘in Judaism’ and in so doing he has had a detrimental effect 
upon those influenced by such pretence. The latter included not only 
‘the rest of the Jews’, but even Barnabas. Paul’s obvious pain at 
the involvement of his former advocate and mentor (Acts 9.26-8; 
11.25-30) is only marginally mitigated by the fact that Barnabas’ 
hypocrisy was derivative.*° 

The antidote to this hypocrisy is its exact antithesis: a self- 
sacrificial ‘unhypocritical love [éyatrn &vumörpitos] (Rom. 12.9a; 
cf. 2 Cor. 6.6) which issues in Christ-like ‘love [for] one another with 
brotherly affection’ (Rom. 12.10a).°’” And such ‘unhypocritical love 
of the brethren’ is to be evoked by obedience to the truth of God 
in Christ (1 Pet. 1.22). However, it is precisely Peter’s deficiency in 
regard to the truth of the gospel which constrains Paul to confront 
him. 


4. Paul’s response: a defence of the truth of the gospel 
(Gal. 2.14) 


Paul had already safeguarded the truth of the gospel against the 
incursion of certain ‘false brethren’ in Jerusalem (Gal. 2.3-5). Now, 
however, he must rise to defend it against those whose number in- 
cludes one of the leading apostles. Our consideration of Paul’s esti- 
mation of this matter comprises four elements. First, note is taken 
of the judicial setting. The Daniel-like Paul rises to confront Peter 
‘face to face’, an analogous expression and scenario recounted in 2 
Corinthians 10 suggesting that it is his conformity to the power- 
in-weakness of Christ which compels his martyr-like resistance of 
Peter’s movement towards Judaism. Second, consideration is given 
to the full nature and significance of what is at stake, namely, the 
truth of the gospel; that is, the outworking of God’s covenant 
faithfulness in Jesus the Messiah, and those conformed to him. 


56 See Bauckham, ‘Barnabas in Galatians’, for a shrewd estimation of how 
Barnabas’ conspicuously minor role in Galatians is attributable to Paul’s dismay at 
his role in the Antioch incident. 

57 The key terms ‘brotherly love [piAadSeAdia]’ and ‘affection [p1AdoTopyos]’ are 
used in the LXX in reference to the selfless disposition of the martyred brothers 
towards one another (4 Macc. 13.23-14.1) and to the tender love of their mother for 
her sons (4 Macc. 15.13; cf. the cognate piAcotopyia at 15.6-9) respectively. 
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Third, by reference to Paul’s direct accusation, it is concluded that 
Peter’s action — and its impact upon others — involves a profound 
confusion of categories, a shift from a messianic to a Jewish con- 
stituency and way of life. Finally, there is Paul’s verdict, in which he 
somewhat ironically draws upon what may be the language of the 
synagogue law court in pronouncing Peter as ‘condemned’. Indeed, 
once again, it is a Paul who stands in ironic relation to the tradi- 
tion of Maccabees who proves faithful to the cause of the martyred 
Messiah. 


The judicial setting 


The precise outworking of the confrontation is not entirely clear. 
However, it may be suggested that Paul’s opening statement at 
Galatians 2.11 that he opposed Peter is then subsequently elabo- 
rated upon by a summary statement as to why and how he did so at 
Galatians 2.14. That is, the confrontation was a single, public and 
climactic act which, as we shall now see, had judicial overtones. In- 
deed, that Paul’s initial programmatic statement concerning his 
confrontation with Peter — ‘I withstood him to his face [kat& 
TIPOGWTIOV AUTH Avr&otnv] — possesses something akin to a judicial 
aspect may be adduced on the basis of certain disparate evidence. 
First, it may be recalled that Daniel’s third and final vision cli- 
maxes with a brief dramatic scene in which Michael ‘stands, rises’ 
(Dan. 12.2) as the representative judicial (and military) defendant of 
faithful Israel during the final ‘time of trouble’. Indeed, the Hebrew 
verb here employed (7¥) occurs in judicial and military contexts 
throughout the MT and is often rendered in the LXX (and/or 
Th.) by iornuı and its cognates, including dv[6]iotnu.°8 Notably, 
&v[öliornui is found in reference to the Gentile nations which ‘rise, 
stand’ over and against each other and oppress Israel;>° and, con- 
versely, to Israel’s faithful representative Daniel who is commanded 
to ‘stand upright’, assured that in so doing he will ‘stand’ (have his 


58 Cf., for example, in reference to both parties in a dispute ‘standing before’ the 
tribunal (Deut. 19.15-21); the manslayer who stands ‘before the congregation [kat& 
Tp6owTov Tis ouvaywyiis]’ (Josh. 20.6); the Servant, confident that ‘he who vin- 
dicates [ó Sikaiacas]’ is near, asking “Who will contend with me? Let us stand up 
together [avtiothtw por &ua]’ (Isa. 50.8). 

5° Cf. variously Dan.LXX/Th. 8.22-3; 10.13; 11.2, 3, 4, 7, 14-16, 20-1, 31. 
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rightful place) at the end.°° Thus, Paul might be characterized in the 
tradition of Daniel as he ‘withstands’ his adversary Peter.°! 

Second, such an interpretation is consonant with certain New 
Testament cases where &v8iornui likewise has a judicial context in 
view. Thus, for example, Jesus assures his disciples that in facing 
punishment in synagogues and witnessing before governors and 
kings, they will be given a wisdom which their adversaries ‘will not 
be able to withstand [avrıorfivaı] or contradict [avteitreiv]’ (Luke 
21.15).°? A case in point, already examined earlier, concerns those 
synagogue-based Jews who disputed with the martyr Stephen and 
could not ‘withstand’ the Daniel-like wisdom and spirit with which 
he spoke (Acts 6.10).°° 

Third, the judicial usage of the phrase kat& trpdowtrov can be 
found in the New Testament in connection with the trials of 
Jesus and Paul respectively (cf. Acts 3.13; 25.16).°* Indeed, another 
notable instance of this expression, evoking a forensic (and perhaps 
military) background, is Paul’s recollection of his detractors’ dis- 
missal of his bearing among the Corinthians as ‘humble/demeaned 
when face to face’ but bold when absent (2 Cor. 10.1). For Paul, the 
ironical truth of the matter is that his disposition amongst them 
KATA TrpoowTov was that of the meekness and forbearance of the 
Messiah.°° Furthermore, he fears that their failure to recognize this 
may require him to be as bold with them as he is with ‘certain men’ 
who erroneously reckon him to be walking katà oapka (2 Cor. 
10.2). On the contrary, Paul’s engagement in the world (êv oopki) is 
not that of one who battles kat& odpxa, because his weapons of war 
are not fleshly (oapkırös) but those which are powerful for God in 
tearing down fortresses (2 Cor. 10.4). 

The fortresses include false ‘reasonings [Acyiouoi]’ erected against 


6° Dan. 10.11; 12.13; cf. 12.2. 

61 The verb is also used in connection with the Maccabees’ strong resistance of 
Israel’s enemies via their military exploits (1 Macc. 14.19, 32) and martyrdom (4 
Mace. 6.30; 16.23). 

62 See further Lampe, ‘Martyrdom and Inspiration’, pp. 129-31. 

63 Cf. dvOiotnu at Matt. 5.39; Rom. 13.2; Eph. 6.13; 2 Tim. 3.8; Jas. 4.7; 1 Pet. 
5.9. 

64 Its employment, in conjunction with &v8iornui and within a military context, 
may be attested in the LXX at Deut. 7.24; 9.2; 11.25; Josh. 1.5. 

65 Furnish, II Corinthians, p. 460, deems it likely that ‘Paul is thinking of the pre- 
existent Lord who, in the gracious condescension of his incarnate life, became lowly, 
weak, and poor’; cf. Rom. 15.3; Phil. 2.8; 2 Cor. 8.9. 
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knowledge of God, with their defeated defenders (‘every thought/ 
design’) taken captive into the obedience of the Messiah. The wider 
context of 2 Corinthians 10-13, with certain Jewish(-Christian) op- 
ponents in view, and the elaborate military metaphor in which the 
main antagonist is false Aoyiouds®® together suggest that Paul is 
battling against a Jewish(-Christian) line of thought significantly 
indebted to a Maccabean frame of reference. He must counter 
arguments in favour of complementing Christ with the ‘rationalism’ 
of a Torah-based Jewish nationalism, by urging the exclusive claims 
of a humiliated (but now exalted) Messiah — not least as lived out in 
his own ‘demeaned’ kat& tpdowtrov existence amongst his con- 
verts. Hence his injunction to the Corinthians to ‘Look at what is 
before your eyes [Tà kat& tredowtrov BaAétrete]’: the claims of the 
afflicted apostle and his beleaguered converts to be ‘of the Messiah’ 
are second to none (2 Cor. 10.7a; cf. Gal. 3.1).°’ The broad com- 
parison with the situation in Antioch is instructive: Paul’s confor- 
mity to the power-in-weakness of Christ compels him to contend for 
the gospel and his converts now under attack due to Peter’s move- 
ment towards Jewish(-Christian) superiority, and to do so xat& 
TpdowTrov even if this entails his own Christ-like public humiliation. 
For the martyr-like Paul, such is the setting of his confrontation 
with Peter. 


The issue at stake: God’s covenantal faithfulness in 
Messiah Jesus 


Paul intervened and publicly accused Peter when it became clear 
that the manner and direction of his conduct — and that of those 
under his influence — was at variance with the truth of the gospel. 
The biblical hapax legomenon opSoTroSéw has been variously taken 
as indicating that Peter’s action was not straightforward, upright, 
orthodox or advancing him in the direction of the truth of the gos- 
pel.°® However, further precision may be obtained when it is noted 
that in the LXX the cognate adjective pós can refer to wise persons 


66 A term thematic for 4 Maccabees as noted in our discussion of this text in 
chapter two. 

67 Paul is resolved to abase himself on behalf of his converts, this being the out- 
working of the ‘truth of Christ in [him]’ (2 Cor. 11.7, 10), so that he might ‘cut off’ 
(EKKöTTTw) Opportunity for the competing but inequitable claims of others (cf. Gal. 
5.7, 13). 

68 Cf. BAGD, p. 580; TDNT 5, pp. 449-51; Mußner, Galatians, pp. 143-4. 
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who, by their words and/or actions, are ‘(up)right’ or ‘righteous’, 
even when hindered by those who act in a converse manner.°? A sig- 
nificant case in point is the martyr Eleazar who, even under torture, 
‘kept his reason upright [öp8ös] and unswerving’ (4 Macc. 6.7). 
From this it may be inferred that Peter’s failure to ‘walk-5p8ös’ fur- 
ther attests to his failure to remain wise and righteous in the face of 
pressure to do otherwise. 

Peter ought to have been conducting himself according to ‘the 
truth of the gospel’.’° Betz remarks that this expression ‘is peculiar’ 
and itemizes various definitions offered by commentators: the ‘true 
gospel’ versus the ‘false gospel’ (Bultmann); ‘the real consequences 
of the gospel’ (Schlier); ‘the logic of the gospel’ (Mußner); or, Betz’s 
own preference, the ‘integrity of the gospel’ (Lightfoot, Burton).’! 
However, all of these interpretations fail to take sufficient account 
of the Jewish conception of ‘truth’ which is here messianically recast 
by Paul. With respect to the Jewish background, the LXX regularly 
employs “Arndsıa to render the Hebrew antecedent NAX, meaning 
‘truth, faithfulness’, not least in relation to God’s own faithful- 
ness and the reciprocal faithfulness of those in covenant relation 
with him.’? It is this which was catastrophically overthrown by 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ attack upon Israel’s Temple-focused and 
Torah-based way of life, its devastating impact described as ‘truth 
[NAR, Sixaioovvn]’ being ‘cast down to the ground’ (Dan. 8.12). This 
situation could only be rectified by errant Israel returning to God’s 
‘truth’ — nax (MT), Sıikaiooúvn (LXX), aAndeıa (Th.); that is, by 
reciprocating the love and faithfulness so characteristic of God 
himself and of his covenant relationship with his people (Dan. 
9.13).73 

For Paul the truth of gospel centres upon God’s love and faith- 
fulness as now manifested in Messiah Jesus and his followers. Thus, 
for example, his statement that ‘the truth of Christ is in me [éotiv 
AAndeıa XpıoToü Ev poi] attests to the fact that the faithful self- 
sacrifice of Christ is replicated in his own self-abasement on behalf 
of others (cf. 2 Cor. 11.7, 10a). Similarly, his ensuing claim that he 


°° Especially in Proverbs, e.g., 4.11, 25-7; 11.6; 12.6; 21.8. 

70 See Martyn, Galatians, p. 234 n. 95. 

71 Betz, Galatians, p. 92. 

72 Cf. TDOT 1.309-16; TDNT 1.241-7. 

Note also the discussion at pp. 80-3 concerning the contests between the 
martyrs and Antiochus IV Epiphanes in 4 Maccabees as a creation-wide battle for 
the truth that is the Jewish way of life. 
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and his companions ‘cannot do anything against the truth, but only 
for the truth’ has in view the ‘power-in-weakness’ of Christ selflessly 
and faithfully lived out in his own life and ministry amongst his 
converts (2 Cor. 13.3-4, 8). It is this ‘truth of the gospel’ which 
Peter’s conduct has undermined. In his regression towards matters 
Jewish he has completely misconstrued the advantages of being a 
Jew by failing to conform his life to the outworking of God’s truth — 
his covenant faithfulness — in Jesus the Messiah and his people.’* 


Paul’s accusation 


In Paul’s estimation, Peter’s withdrawal from table-fellowship has 
entailed a confusion of categories, a reversion to an erroneous 
understanding of God’s people as being demarcated by Torah- 
obedience rather than Christ-like faithfulness. This comes to the 
fore in his climactic and public accusation at Galatians 2.14c,d: 


If you, a Jew, live as a Gentile and not as a Jew, how can 
you compel the Gentiles to Judaize? 


Ei où ‘louBaios UTrapywv ¿viks Kai ovyi louSaikds Cs, 
TÕS TH Evy avayKacels ‘lovsatZev; 


Combining some very difficult terminology’* this highly rhetori- 
cal question, both in part and as a whole, must be interpreted with 
due attention to the immediate context.’° Thus, for example, while 
‘louSaios itself regularly denotes a Jew by birth, upbringing and 
practice, in virtue of its linear qualification by Utra&pywv Edvikös Kal 
ovyxi lousaiköss Zijs, here it seems to refer to Peter’s status as a Jew 
by birth and upbringing only. That is, at least until recently, Peter’s 
current practice had in fact been to live evixdds, clearly not as a 
pagan per se, but rather as one now participating in table-fellowship 
with Gentile Christians.’’ Thus he did not live ‘louSaixas; not as 


7 Gal. 5.6-12; cf. Rom. 3.1-8. Note also Eph. 1.3-12; 2 Thess. 2.13-14; Col. 
1.3-8. 

75 Including three New Testament hapax legomena: t#vırös, “louSaixds and 
*louSaiZev. 

76 Paul may well be appropriating the rhetoric of ‘intra-Jewish polemic, of Jewish 
factionalism’ traceable throughout the Maccabean and post-Maccabean period (so 
Dunn, ‘Echoes of Intra-Jewish Polemic’, p. 128), as is the more apparent at Gal. 2.15. 

77 Again, while é6vixés may echo a Jewish(-Christian) charge of paganism against 
Peter, Paul’s accusation appropriates the term in reference to his (former) association 
with Gentile Christians (this being consonant with tà #8vn which denotes not simply 
Gentiles but the Antiochene Gentile Christians). 
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one denying his Jewish heritage, but rather as a Jewish Christian 
whose table-fellowship practices did not preclude association with 
Gentile Christians. 

It is therefore evident that Paul’s unstated lowest common de- 
nominator throughout is not ‘Jew’ or ‘Gentile’ — the categories still 
employed by his Jewish(-Christian) opponents — but rather ‘Chris- 
tian’. His fundamental concern is that Peter is engaged in a category 
shift from ‘Christian’ (one conformed to Messiah Jesus and his 
people, both Jew and Gentile) to ‘Jew’ (one conformed to Torah 
and Israel). It suggests a reversion towards the life ‘in Judaism’ once 
so zealously pursued by Paul himself (Gal. 1.13-14; cf. 2 Macc. 8.2), 
but since superseded by God’s revelation of the Son of God in him. 

Furthermore, such is Peter’s status that his action so impinges 
upon the Antiochene Gentile Christians that they are effectively 
now being compelled to Judaize, that is, to move in the direction of 
a Jewish way of life.’* That this may have included a demand (at 
least from certain quarters) for circumcision, seems possible on the 
cumulative weight of the available evidence: the use of ‘lovSaiZev 
and its cognates elsewhere;’? the fact that Peter’s conduct was 
motivated by fear of oi èk trepıroufis (cf. EstherLXX 8.17); and the 
terms of the analogous coercion in Jerusalem (Gal. 2.3-5) and 
Galatia (Gal. 6.12). 

In any event, both the complexity and significance of the Judaiz- 
ing within the Antiochene community is the more clearly seen when 
Peter’s ‘compelling’ is viewed in relation to the thematic usage of 
the verb åvaykáčæw in 2 and 4 Maccabees in connection with the 
enforced Hellenization of the Jews. Jewish martyrs suffered torment 
and death from the Gentiles rather than be compelled to eat defiling 
foods and thereby forsake their Jewish way of life.®° Peter, however, 
fearing reprisal from fellow Jews, instead withdraws from mixed 
table-fellowship, and so undermines Christ and his people. The 


78 Like Paul, Ignatius of Antioch would later regard judaizing as incompatible 
with conformity to Jesus Christ, inasmuch as Judaism (lovSaioyuds) and Christianity 
(Xpiotiavioyuds) were mutually exclusive (Ign., Magn. 10.3). 

1? Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law, pp. 149-50, 154 (see also Galatians, p. 129), 
may overstate any latitude inherent in the Jewish usage of ‘lovdaiZew as denoting 
‘the range of possible degrees of assimilation to Jewish customs, with circumcision 
as the [optional] endpoint’. He stresses J.W. 2.454 and 462-3, while depreciating 
EstherLXX 8.17 (where Judaizing and circumcision could be mutually reinforcing), 
and ignoring the significant usage of the cognate ‘lovSaiouds in 2 and 4 Maccabees 
(especially 4 Macc. 4.23-6) where martyrdom for Judaism and circumcision are one 
and the same. 

80 2 Macc. 6.1, 7, 18; 7.1; 4 Macc. 4.26; 5.2, 27; 18.5. 
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irony is compounded in that while Peter may have been com- 
pelled towards his action by appeals to the zeal of the Maccabean 
martyrs, from Paul’s standpoint he thus risks taking on the role 
of the (Jewish) oppressor (of Gentiles) rather than the (Christian) 
martyr figure — a part played by the Jerusalem false brethren and 
Galatian Agitators. 


Paul’s verdict 


This being the case, Paul’s verdict that Peter “stood condemned’ 
must be allowed its full breadth and depth. It is not simply con- 
demnation — whether by himself and/or others — which arises out of 
the inconsistency of his actions.®! Rather it concerns his condem- 
nation before God (and thereby God’s people),°? and this demands 
repentance and reconciliation in order to avert eschatological 
judgement. Indeed the full force and function of Paul’s pronounce- 
ment comes in view as we now consider both the judicial aspect of 
the term itself and the theological (and christological) framework 
within which Paul assesses the incident in question. 

Some indication of the judicial aspect of the verb Kkatayıyvwokw 
as applied within the context of the Antioch incident may be sug- 
gested by reference to its nearest LXX analogue at Deuteronomy 
25.1-3: 


If there is a dispute between [two] men, and they come into 
court, and the judges decide between them, acquitting the 
innocent and condemning the guilty [5ıkaıwowoıv tov Si- 
karov Kal KaTayvow tot &oeßoüs], then if the guilty man 
deserves [&€10s] to be beaten, the judge shall cause him to 
lie down and be beaten in his presence with a number of 
stripes in proportion to his offence. Forty stripes may be 
given him, but not more; lest, if one should go on to beat 
him with more stripes than these, your brother be degraded 
in your sight.®? 


81 So Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, p. 111; Burton, Galatians, 
p. 103; Bruce, Galatians, p. 129, et al.; cf. 1 John 3.20. 

82 Cf. MuBner, Der Galaterbrief, p. 135 n. 11; R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 72. 

83 Paul regularly draws upon Deuteronomy, especially chapters 27-32, and in- 
vokes the verse immediately following this citation at 1 Cor. 9.9. Note the verb else- 
where in the LXX only at Prov. 28.11; Sir. 14.2; 19.5. On its judicial use in Josephus 
in relation to condemnation before God and/or a tribunal, see J. W. 1.635; 7.154, 327. 
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This text provided part of the legal justification for the synagogue- 
based corporal punishment of the thirty-nine stripes which was ad- 
ministered in cases of blasphemy and/or serious offences against 
Jewish customs (including those connected with food and purity).®* 
Paul himself was subject to this punishment on several occasions (2 
Cor. 11.23-4). Given the earlier discussion of the competing claims 
of the Jewish and Christian communities in Antioch (chapter four), 
it would seem highly likely that Jewish Christian participation in 
mixed table-fellowship would have involved a strained relationship 
with — if not a complete break from — their local synagogue(s). It is 
thus conceivable that Peter’s withdrawal under fear of adversity in- 
cluded a concern that he (like Paul) could have been charged with 
Torah violation, condemned as guilty before God, and punished 
(disciplined) with the thirty-nine stripes.8° Certainly Peter’s fellow 
Jews could have added force to their castigation of his unworthy 
mixed table-fellowship by citing the worthy Eleazar. This exemplary 
Jew endured scourging and even martyrdom rather than eat defiling 
foods, bearing the weight of divine discipline upon Israel (2 Macc. 
6.12-7.31).°° 

Paul, however, appropriates the language of the synagogue law 
court within a decidedly God-in-Christ rather than God-in-Torah/ 
Israel frame of reference. By not remaining faithful to the Righteous 
One and his people — even if under the threat of adversity — Peter is 
guilty and subject to the condemnation of God. Indeed, his un- 
worthy withdrawal from table-fellowship constituted a fundamental 
failure to ‘discern the body’ — to conform to the cruciform out- 
working of God’s will for his people, Jew and Gentile alike — and in 
this way he stands under God’s condemnation (cf. 1 Cor. 11.27-9). 
This takes the immediate form of Paul’s public critique, which may 
also have been an attempt to address and (if possible) redress the 
debilitating impact of Peter’s conduct upon the Christian commu- 
nity and the cause of Christ in Antioch. Whether or not this was 
successful, from the standpoint of his conformity to Christ, Paul 
would have seen himself as the faithful prophet-martyr whose ulti- 
mate vindication would ensue. 


84 See Pobee, Persecution and Martyrdom, p. 8; Harvey, ‘Forty Strokes Save One’, 
p. 84. 

85 So Harvey, ‘Forty Strokes Save One’, p. 85. 

86 Note the use of &€105 and the combination of naorıyöw and wAnyn (2 Macc. 
6.23-7, 29-30). See also the divine ‘scourging/disciplining’ of Heliodorus (2 Macc. 
3.26, 34, 38) and Antiochus IV Epiphanes (2 Macc. 9.5). 
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5. Conclusion 


In part and in whole, the nature and significance of the Antioch in- 
cident gains clarity and force when viewed in relation to a Macca- 
bean martyr tradition which, as understood by Paul, had since been 
superseded by conformity to Christ. From a Jewish and, in cer- 
tain instances, Jewish Christian standpoint, the entire adversarial 
context would have evoked memories of the Maccabean martyrs’ 
contest against the Gentile enemy who threatened the Jewish way of 
life. Thus Peter’s withdrawal from mixed table-fellowship could 
have been construed as being loyal to all that the martyrs exempli- 
fied and for which they died. 

However, Paul’s Christ-governed perspective viewed matters dif- 
ferently. Peter’s withdrawal represented a failure of faith which 
threatened the truth of the gospel and so had to be countered by 
Paul’s own martyr-like stance. Its immediate consequence was 
already evident: Gentiles were being persuaded to displace Christ 
with an unnecessary, divisive and potentially apostate commitment 
to a Judaism which Paul himself had left behind. Indeed, at risk 
was inclusive commensality with the now exalted eschatological re- 
deemer within the already inaugurated kingdom of God. In essence, 
this was an assault on the grace of God as revealed in the crucified 
and risen Jesus, and in those living in him. It is this matter which 
Paul now addresses in his theological reflections upon the Antioch 
incident in Galatians 2.15-21. 
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PAUL AND THE CRUCIFIED CHRIST 
IN ANTIOCH: GALATIANS 2.15-21 


While it must remain an open question as to precisely where Paul’s 
citation of his accusation against Peter in Galatians 2.14 ends, it 
is generally agreed that his pursuant remarks at Galatians 2.15—21 
at least reflect the substance of the issues addressed during their 
Antioch confrontation.! This will be borne out in the following 
estimation of Paul’s complex and much disputed line of argumen- 
tation which, both in terms of its underlying theological framework 
and key constituent features, may also be the more clearly compre- 
hended when viewed as a dramatic reworking of a Maccabean 
martyr model of Judaism. It is not feasible to itemize at the outset 
every aspect of what will prove to be an intricate summoning of 
various lines of evidence. However, it will prove useful if the overall 
shape and substance of the ensuing interpretation is briefly set forth 
in advance. 

Paul continues to remonstrate against the position taken by 
Peter in Antioch by ironically appropriating a piece of intra-Jewish 
polemic espousing Jewish superiority over Gentiles (Gal. 2.15), 
which he immediately relativizes by locating it within his decidedly 
christological understanding of the people of God (Gal. 2.16). That 
is, he reminds Peter of what he already knows: a person’s covenant 
membership — and hence vindication before God - is not a function 
of adherence to ‘the works of the law’ and the way of life they rep- 
resent, but of conformity to the faithfulness of Jesus the Messiah. 
Paul then echoes the objection of those in Antioch (and elsewhere) 
who hold an antithetical position, namely, that those who seek to be 
God’s covenant people in virtue of their incorporation into Messiah 


1 Among those variously espousing this majority position, see Bruce, Galatians, 
p. 136; MuBner, Der Galaterbrief, p. 135. Such a view does not prejudice the obvious 
applicability of Gal. 2.15-21 to the current, and broadly analogous, situation in 
Galatia to which Paul returns directly at Gal. 3.1: ‘O foolish Galatians!’ (see Martyn, 
Galatians, pp. 229-30). 
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Jesus are in fact sinners; indeed the Messiah (Jesus) is himself a 
servant of sin. Paul immediately and emphatically denies any such 
claim (Gal. 2.17). 

At this point Paul proceeds to offer both a negative and a more 
positive explanation for his denial. First, he counter-claims that 
in fact anyone (even Peter in Antioch) who rebuilds a dismantled 
Judaism proves to be a transgressor, that is, one who is found to 
be in an ‘Israel-in-Adam’ condition and thus a servant of sin (Gal. 
2.18). Such a regression is all the more unconscionable in that, 
through Israel’s conformity to the Messiah’s 8ı& vönou death to that 
very condition, Israel-in-Adam may become Israel-in-Christ, and 
thereby even now live within the already inaugurated reign of God 
(Gal. 2.19; cf. Rom. 7.1-8.11). Indeed, Paul’s own transformation 
and conformity to God’s love and faithfulness in the (now exalted) 
Son of God in him, offers an exemplary case in point (Gal. 2.19- 
20). The implication is that far from being a servant of sin, the 
Messiah (and his people) is the servant of God’s deliverance and 
reconciliation: the eschatological redeemer of Israel (and the world). 
That being the case, Paul does not set aside this gracious act of God 
(Gal. 2.21a). Indeed, if, as Peter’s conduct implies, covenant life was 
a function of a 81& véuou existence, then the Messiah’s death would 
have been in vain (Gal. 2.21b). 


1. Paul’s remonstration: an ironical use of intra-Jewish 
polemic (Gal. 2.15) 


In keeping with the contentious issues raised by the mixed Anti- 
ochene table-fellowship, Paul’s pursuant argument takes as its point 
of departure a piece of polemic often directed by Jews against 
Jewish apostates: ‘We by nature Jews and not from Gentile sinners 
[Huis puoes ‘louSator Kal oùk ¿E vddv cuaptwAoi]’ (Gal. 2.15). At 
least two notable aspects of this statement merit comment. 

First, its initial stress is upon that which was of fundamental im- 
portance to devout Jews, namely, that they were Jews ‘by nature 
[pvoei]’. It has rightly been noted that this phrase refers to their 
privileged birth, heritage and upbringing as members of the nation 
of Israel.” Indeed, the analysis of 4 Maccabees in chapter two also 


2 BAGD, p. 869, mg.1, refers to ‘natural endowment or condition, inherited [from] 
one’s ancestors’; cf. TDNT 9, p. 272. Its apposition with ¿Ẹ &8vö&v änaptwAoi suggests 
that púosı *lovSaio1 is tantamount to oi &Ẹ “lopar\A (Rom. 9.6b). 
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observed a belief in what might be termed a nature/Torah-nurture 
fusion. That is, Israel’s Creator God had ensured that instruction in 
Torah (not least the food laws) conformed both (i) to the very being 
of the Jewish people, enabling such virtues as courage, justice and 
piety (4 Macc. 5.22-6; cf. 5.8-9),° and (ii) to their natural lineage 
from Abraham, this effecting a brotherly love willing to endure suf- 
fering and even martyrdom (4 Macc. 13.19-27).* Thus, the asser- 
tion ‘we, by nature Jews’ lays claim to membership within an Israel 
in whom God’s creational and covenantal purposes are ideally 
brought together, with Torah-obedience in affliction a major index 
of one’s inclusion amongst the children of Abraham. 

Second, conversely, ‘Jews by nature’ are not ‘from among Gentile 
sinners’. The Jews readily viewed Gentiles as de facto ‘sinners’ in vir- 
tue of their lawless standing outside God’s covenant people Israel.° 
By definition ‘Gentiles [were] those not pursuing the righteousness 
effected by Torah-obedience’ (Rom. 9.30b). Additionally, however, 
Torah-faithful Jews could also (as here) apply this designation to 
fellow Jews whom they deemed to be apostate. A notable case in 
point is the castigation of the Jewish Hellenizers during the Mac- 
cabean crisis as ‘lawless’ and ‘sinners’ (1 Macc. 1.34; 2.44, 48).7 It is 
likely, then, that Paul is echoing the language of his Jewish(-Christian) 
detractors, possibly oi êk trepitoutis. They regarded the mixed 
Antiochene table-fellowship as rendering its Jewish Christian parti- 
cipants tantamount to “Gentile sinners’ (cf. Gal. 2.17a). Hence they 
required withdrawal therefrom and, further, that any Gentiles who 
wished to remain in association with their Jewish Christian brethren 
must ‘Judaize’.® 


3 Such is the exemplary conduct of the martyred brothers that they are lauded as 
the very embodiment of Torah-generated ‘reason’ (4 Macc. 14.2). 

* Note the Maccabean mother’s ‘natural’ (parental) love of her seven sons (4 Macc. 
15.13, 25; 16.3), and how this undergirded rather than undermined her fortitude in the 
face of their deaths, indicating that she too was ‘of the same mind as Abraham’ 
(4 Macc. 14.20). 

5 Recall the use of the designation oi ABpapioion roidss at 4 Macc. 18.23. 

© 1 Sam. 15.18; Ps. 9.18[17]; Jub. 23.234; 24.28 (Barclay, Obeying the Truth, p. 77 
n. 7, notes the corollary at 22.16, ‘do not eat with them’); Pss. Sol. 2.1-2; 4 Ezra 4.23; 
Matt. 5.47/Luke 6.33. 

7 For evidence of an increasingly intra-Jewish usage of the term in the post- 
Maccabean period, see Dunn, ‘What Was the Real Issue Between Paul and “Those 
of the Circumcision”?’, pp. 74-7; The Partings of the Ways, pp. 102-7; and ‘Echoes 
of Intra-Jewish Polemic’, pp. 462-3. 

8 This reading renders unnecessary and unfounded the syntactical arrangements of 
Gal. 2.15 proposed by Neitzel, ‘Zur Interpretation von Galater 2.11-21’, p. 18 (‘we 
Jews by birth and not Gentiles, sinners’) and Suhl, ‘Der Galaterbrief-Situation’, 
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That being the case, Paul is clearly appropriating this claim 
somewhat ironically and dismissively, not as a conciliatory means of 
establishing certain common ground between himself and advocates 
of such a position.” Indeed, as was readily apparent from the earlier 
estimation of the conceptual framework governing Galatians, and 
is especially clear at Romans 1-3, for Paul any privileged Jewish 
claim to the mutually exclusive categories of ‘Jew’ and ‘Gentile 
[sinner] is completely relativized by the fact that both are in need of 
rescue from Adamic sin by God-in-Christ. So, for example, when- 
ever Gentiles who do not have Torah púosı,*° nevertheless do what 
Torah seeks to evoke, they are Torah (Rom. 2.14).!' Conversely, 
the falsehood of the Jew, notwithstanding the fact that it (paradox- 
ically) attests to God’s truth/faithfulness, renders him as much a 
‘sinner’ outside the covenant people of God as any Gentile (Rom. 
Ir) 

Therefore, Paul’s echo of this Jewish(-Christian) polemic at 
Galatians 2.15 is itself polemical. As Galatians 2.16 will confirm, 
in remonstrating with Peter and those Jewish Christians who 
have withdrawn from the mixed Antiochene table-fellowship, he 
acknowledges only to dismiss the exclusivist claims of his fellow 
Jews. From this standpoint, the initial ‘we’ may be seen as func- 
tioning somewhat ambiguously as a reference both (i) to Paul’s 
Jewish(-Christian) detractors as the authors of the self-claim being 
made, and (ii) to Paul, Peter and other Jewish Christians in Antioch 
who, as Jews-become-Christians, ought to be able to recognize and 


p. 3103, (‘we, Jews by birth and not Gentiles, sinners’). However, as will be seen 
below, the common conviction motivating their similar proposals — that Paul the 
Jewish Christian would never say that Jews could not be numbered amongst sinful 
humanity — remains valid. 

° Contra Dunn, Galatians, p. 133. 

10 Taking púosı with the antecedent &vn Tà un vouov &xovra (with Cranfield, 
Romans, pp. 156-7, contra Dunn, Romans, pp. 98-9), thereby avoiding any sug- 
gestion of naturally good people which would undermine the whole argument of 
Romans 1-3. 

11 The Gentile’s conscience is capable of arbitrating the relative merits of his own 
‘reasoning [Aoyıoyös]’ (Rom. 2.14-15; cf. 4 Macc. 14.2; Jas. 2.8, 12). Note also Rom. 
2.27: the uncircumcised púosı who nevertheless fulfil Torah, thereby condemn the 
circumcised who transgress Torah. 

12 The discontented Jewish interlocutor’s ensuing reductio ad absurdum — ‘why not 
do evil that good may come?’ (Rom. 3.8) — may echo charges of blasphemy levelled 
by Jews against Paul himself for his ready acceptance of Gentiles in Christ without 
insisting on their adherence to matters Jewish. 
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reject any such claim as erroneous, knowing that they have instead 
since conformed themselves to Jesus Christ.*? 


2. Paul’s remonstration. The vindication of the righteous: 
the ‘works of the law’ versus the faithfulness of the Messiah 
(Gal. 2.16) 


Paul now presses this matter by relativizing all Jewish(-Christian) 
claims to privileged status as God’s covenant people by immediately 
locating this within a christological frame of reference: justification 
is effected not by ‘works of the law’ but by Jesus Christ (Gal. 2.16). 
Before offering a detailed exegesis of the complex statements com- 
prising this verse, it is first necessary to outline briefly something of 
the wider theological framework which it presupposes. Here, draw- 
ing especially (but not exclusively) upon evidence summoned in the 
course of the earlier evaluation of the conceptual frameworks gov- 
erning (a) the Maccabean model of Judaism, particularly that of 
Daniel 7-12 and related texts (see chapter one), and (b) Galatians as 
a whole (see chapter three), I shall briefly set forth the evidence for 
an overall understanding of Paul’s remark in terms of its main con- 
stituents: (i) the verb Sika160; (ii) the expression ‘works of the law 
[Epya vönou]’; and (iii) the phrase mioris ‘Inoot Xpiotow. It will be 
seen that Paul is contending that justification, God’s righteous dec- 
laration that a person (Jew or Gentile)'* is a member of his true 
covenant people, is determined and demarcated not by adherence 
to Torah requirements and a Jewish way of life, but by conformity 
to the faithfulness of Messiah Jesus. 


Justification, the ‘works of the law’, and miorıs ‘Inoot 
XpioToü 


The threefold use of the verb S1ko1öw at Galatians 2.16 is a function 
of the Sık- terminology now widely recognized as fundamentally 
constitutive of Pauline theology in general and the arguments of 


13 Tt is thus possible that the textually uncertain [5é] at the beginning of Gal. 2.16 
has been added to render (ii) the more apparent. 

14 Without discounting their applicability to Gentiles, Paul’s remarks are directed 
specifically at Jewish Christians (not least Peter); this is already evident from his line 
of argument thus far (especially Gal. 2.14-15) and will be become increasingly ap- 
parent from what follows. 
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Galatians and Romans in particular,'° and whose determinative 


over-arching concept is dıkaoouvn Beol: “the righteousness of 
God’.!° This expression has itself of course been the subject of much 
debate with, at risk of oversimplification, three main interpretative 
options currently available.'’” (i) Bultmann held that Sıkaıoovvn 
deoü referred to the status of righteousness reckoned to human be- 
ings by a gracious God.'® However, this view has justifiably been 
criticized for its highly anthropocentric and individualistic (as com- 
pared to a theocentric and apocalyptic) perspective, attributable in 
large part to its failure to take full account of Paul’s Jewish (espe- 
cially OT) background.!? (ii) Conversely, Käsemann maintained 
that the phrase denoted God’s dynamic and relational ‘salvation- 
creating power’.?° While rightly emphasizing the important bear- 
ing of Jewish apocalyptic, Käsemann also dubiously insisted that 
Sıkaıoouvn soð was a technical term which had left behind its 
Jewish covenantal context. (iii) It is precisely this element which 
has been stressed by N. T. Wright, who has argued that Sika1oouvn 
8eoU concerns God’s own righteousness, the covenant faithfulness of 
(Israel’s) God.?! 

The last-noted interpretation finds support in biblical and Second 


15 In Galatians, cf. the verb Sixa1dw (Gal. 2.16, 17; 3.8, 11, 24); the noun S1Ka10- 
own (Gal. 2.21; 3.6, 21; 5.5); and the adjective Sixaios (Gal. 3.11). Key clusters of 
Sıx- terminology in Romans include 1.17; 3.21-31; 4.3-13; 6.13-20; 9.30-10.10, with 
this letter also containing other significant cognates. The ever-expanding bibliography 
on this subject is well represented in Seifrid, Justification by Faith; note also Dunn, 
The Theology of Paul the Apostle, pp. 334-5. 

16 Rom. 1.17; 3.21-6; 10.3; cf. 2 Cor. 5.21; Phil. 3.9. 

17 Cf. especially the surveys in Müller, Gottes Gerechtigkeit und Gottes Volk, pp. 5— 
27; Stuhlmacher, Gerechtigkeit Gottes bei Paulus, pp. 11-73; Brauch, ‘Perspectives on 
“God’s Righteousness” ’, pp. 523-42; and Campbell, The Rhetoric of Righteousness, 
pp. 139-56. 

18 Here Ocot is taken as a genitive of origin, and Sıkaiooúvy as that received by 
humanity as a gift from God. See Bultmann, Theology, vol. I, pp. 270-85; Conzel- 
mann, Theology, pp. 218-20; Bornkamm, Paul, pp. 135-56; and Cranfield, Romans, 
pp. 92-9. 

1° The seminal critique of Bultmann’s position is Kasemann’s 1961 paper pub- 
lished in New Testament Questions of Today, pp. 168-82; note the response of Bult- 
mann, ‘AIKAIOZYNH OEOY’. 

20 Thus ®eoü is taken as a subjective genitive, and SikaiooWvn as God’s saving 
activity in the world. See Käsemann, New Testament Questions of Today, pp. 168-82; 
Stuhlmacher, Gerechtigkeit Gottes bei Paulus, pp. 74-101. 

21 This takes ðsoŬ as a possessive genitive, and Sıkxaiouoúvn as God’s faithfulness 
to his covenant with Israel. See N. T. Wright, “The Messiah and the People of God’, 
pp. 57-85; ‘Romans and the Theology of Paul’; ‘On Becoming the Righteousness of 
God’. Cf. Dunn, Romans, pp. 40-2; The Theology of Paul the Apostle, pp. 340-6. 
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Temple Judaism where the ever-present concern of God’s faithful- 
ness (478/778, ‘righteousness’) to his covenant promises to Israel is 
a dominant motif.?? This is particularly true in reference to times of 
crisis such as the tensions attending the return from the Babylonian 
exile, the Maccabean revolt and the Roman destruction of Jer- 
usalem. A recurrent theme is that despite all appearances God 
will not forsake Israel but, after disciplining and delaying to allow 
time for repentance, he will act to inaugurate a glorious new Israel- 
centred kingdom. In the interim his people must themselves be 
‘righteous [Sikais]; that is, even in the midst of suffering, they must 
remain faithful members of the covenant community — retain their 
‘righteousness [S1ka1coWvn]’ — by remaining obedient to Torah and 
all that comprises the Jewish way of life, assured that their divine 
vindication will ensue. 

Just such an understanding was evident at various junctures in the 
earlier reconstruction of Maccabean martyrdom. Thus, it was God’s 
sovereign rule and covenantal faithfulness which came under attack 
when ‘truth [NAX, Sikaiooúvn] was cast down to the ground’ during 
the Maccabean crisis (Dan.MT/LXX 8.12). God’s truth could only 
be restored when Israel reciprocated his covenant love and faithful- 
ness, even if this entailed suffering and martyrdom. In this way the 
nation would atone for sin, experience divine deliverance and enjoy 
lasting vindication — the most potent symbol of this ultimate end 
being the Danielic vision of the exalted ‘one like a son of man’. In- 
deed, the eschatological realization of God’s righteousness/truth 
also figured prominently in those texts and traditions variously in- 
debted to Daniel’s human-like figure. Thus, God would rescue his 
afflicted people and initiate a kingdom characterized by peace and 
truth (so 4Q246); and, notwithstanding Israel’s devastation by those 
devoid of truth/righteousness, God’s covenant faithfulness would 
eventually be realized through Israel’s eschatological redeemer (so 4 
Ezra 6.55—9; 11-13). Likewise, first-century texts in the Maccabean 
tradition also shared this vision, notably 4 Maccabees with its mar- 
tyr figures who lived in accordance ‘with the truth’, and thus gained 
the ‘immortal victory’ whereby they ‘lived to God’ (4 Macc. 6.16- 
18; 7.3, 19; 16.25). 


22 See the discussion in N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, 
pp. 271-2, citing inter alia Ezra 9.6-15; Neh. 9.6-38; Dan. 7; 9.3-19; Tob. 3.1-6, 13— 
14; 2 Apoc. Bar.; and 4 Ezra. 
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As one in the tradition of the Maccabees the zealous Pharisee 
Paul had also vigorously upheld this ideal until God’s dramatic 
disclosure of the risen Jesus, the exalted Son of God revealed ‘in 
him’ (Gal. 1.13-16). Thereafter, at the very heart of his conceptual 
framework was the conviction that God’s righteousness had been 
finally manifested through Jesus Christ. Perhaps Paul’s most com- 
pelling single statement of this view is to be found in Romans 3.21- 
6, a text having a traditio-historical background in Maccabean 
martyr texts (see chapter two). The eschatological outworking of 
God’s covenant faithfulness and Israel’s ultimate vindication (her 
justification) could not be brought about through martyr-like ad- 
herence to a Torah-based Jewish way of life, but only through the 
martyrdom and exaltation of her (unexpected) eschatological re- 
deemer, Messiah Jesus. This is the ‘truth of the gospel’ which 
Paul proclaimed throughout his much afflicted apostolic ministry, 
whether in Jerusalem, Galatia or, as here, in Antioch (cf. Gal. 2.4, 
14; 4.16; 5.7). 

It is the incapacity of Torah-based Judaism to realize justifica- 
tion which underlies Paul’s dismissal of the ‘works of the law 
[Zoya vöuou]’.”? As is well known, the long-standing and variously 
articulated interpretation of this expression is that it denoted ‘the 
way in which Jews attempted to earn salvation’, and that Paul 
soundly rejected this because of its intrinsically legalistic outlook 
and/or the incapacity of sinful human beings to fulfil Torah.**+ 
However, this view has been challenged by reference to the Jewish 
covenantal context that has just been outlined, on which basis it is 
argued that the expression instead denotes ‘the way in which Jews 
demonstrate themselves to be Jews’. That is, in virtue of Torah- 
obedience as lived out in the observance of such essential require- 
ments as strict table-fellowship, circumcision, sabbath, and so forth, 


23 This expression occurs in Paul only at Gal. 2.16; 3.2, 5, 10; Rom. 3.20, 28; cf. tò 
&pyov Tov vönou (singular) at Rom. 2.15, probably denoting that which the law seeks 
to evoke. 

24 See the succinct summary of this position and its representative proponents in 
Schreiner, “Works of the Law in Paul’, pp. 218—20; see also his The Law and Its Ful- 
fillment, pp. 41-71. On the vast and ever expanding literature concerning Paul and 
the law, see the bibliography in Dunn (ed.), Paul and the Mosaic Law, pp. 335-41; 
Westerholm’s earlier Israeľs Law and the Church’s Faith; and the recent brief en- 
gagement with a limited but representative range of studies in Witherington, Grace in 
Galatia, pp. 341-57. 
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Jews both attest to and maintain their status as worthy members of 
the covenant people of God.?? 

This evaluation clearly fits well with the estimation of Macca- 
bean martyrdom, the Galatian crisis and the immediate scenario in 
view in Antioch on offer here. Thus, the Maccabean martyrs’ 
steadfast adherence to food laws, circumcision, sabbath observance, 
and suchlike, was regarded as both a witness to and assurance of 
their eventual vindication as God’s true people. In Galatia, the 
Jewish(-Christian) Agitators were seeking to persuade Paul’s con- 
verts to adopt circumcision and Jewish calendric practices, indeed, 
all ‘works of the law’ which represented a move towards a Jewish 
pattern of life (cf. Gal. 3.2, 5; 4.9-10; 5.3). Similarly, in Antioch, 
recourse to a strict Jewish table-fellowship (and possibly circumci- 
sion) entailed ‘works of the law’ tantamount to ‘living Jewishly’ 
(Gal. 2.11-14). 

As will become increasingly evident from the ensuing exegesis of 
Galatians 2.17—20, Paul’s (implicit) critique of the ‘works of the law’ 
was not that the Torah was bad, nor that the desire to obey it was 
misguided, nor even that a lifestyle of Torah-obedience (if and when 
properly executed) was necessarily without any value. Nor, as some 
proponents of the ‘new perspective’ have suggested, was it simply 
the fact that such practices raised a barrier between Jews and Gen- 
tiles and/or exhibited a debilitating Israel-focused ‘nationalist righ- 
teousness’. Although these last two considerations do indeed repre- 
sent part of Paul’s concern, they were but symptomatic of, and only 
served to perpetuate, a much more deep-seated problem. For Paul, 
the (re)adoption of the ‘works of the law’, and of a life ‘in Judaism’, 
involved putting oneself ‘under the law’. From its usage in Gala- 
tians and Romans it is clear that this phrase is shorthand for more 
than simply Israel’s Torah-based way of life. Rather, in virtue of 
its conceptual alignment with cognate expressions such as ‘under a 
curse’ (Gal. 3.10), ‘under the elemental spirits of the universe’ (Gal. 
4.3), and ‘under sin’ (Rom. 3.9; 7.14), and its direct contrast with 


25 For this so-called ‘new perspective’ upon Paul’s view of the ‘works of the law’, 
note especially the several studies by Dunn, including Jesus, Paul and the Law, 
pp. 183-214; The Partings of the Ways, pp. 117-39; ‘4QMMT and Galatians’; and 
The Theology of Paul the Apostle, pp. 354-66. See also Abegg, ‘Paul, “Works of the 
Law” and MMT’. For various objections raised against this position, see Cranfield, 
“The Works of the Law’ (and Dunn’s, “Yet Once More’); Schreiner, ‘Works of the 
Law in Paul’; The Law and Its Fulfillment, pp. 41-71. 
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“under grace’ (Rom. 6.14, 15), it takes on much darker overtones. 
That is, from Paul’s God-in-Christ standpoint, life “under [the curse 
of] the law’ meant that Israel was both bound by but unable to obey 
Torah and thus incurred its condemnation rather than its blessing, 
and this was attributable to the fact that Israel (no less than the 
Gentiles) was given over to the old age/sphere of Adamic sin. Thus, 
to pursue the ‘works of the law’ was to exacerbate this most fun- 
damental problem — and, indeed, to undermine its only solution: 
justification Sià ioTews ’Inooü XpioToü. 

The precise and paradoxical means whereby justification came 
about 81& tiotews ’InooU XpıoToü will likewise only emerge from the 
pursuant exegesis of Galatians 2.17-20. At this stage I shall focus 
upon two important and related considerations: the meaning of 
‘Jesus Christ [Xpiotés]’, and the significance attached thereto when 
predicated by ‘faith [mioris]’. First, with respect to Xpiotdés, con- 
trary to the current (but perhaps now changing) consensus, it may 
be argued that for Paul this term (a) retains the titular sense of 
Israel’s ‘Messiah’ and (b) that much of its import resides in its rep- 
resentative and incorporative aspects.*° Evidence in support of the 
existence of these inextricably interrelated features may be briefly 
itemized by drawing upon the most salient of the earlier conclusions 
concerning the Danielic ‘one like a son of man’ and related tradi- 
tions (chapter one), and Paul’s christological conceptual framework 
(chapter three), together with his use of the term Xpiotds in Gala- 
tians and additional Antioch-specific considerations. 


(i) Although still the subject of much debate, a strong case can 
be made that Daniel’s ‘one like a son of man’ has in view 
Israel’s Messiah, one fulfilling the Davidic promises. 

(ii) Certainly there is evidence of a trajectory of Jewish exegesis 
spanning the period from the Maccabean crisis to the fall of 
Jerusalem and beyond which attests to a messianic under- 
standing of the Danielic figure. 

(ii) Through divine disclosure Paul recognized that the risen 
Jesus whose church he had been persecuting was in fact 
Israel’s long-awaited (but unexpected) eschatological re- 
deemer. Moreover, he now understood his own identity and 


26 The consensus position is well represented by Hengel, ‘Christos in Paul’, in his 
Between Jesus and Paul, pp. 65-77, 179-88, who concludes that XpıoTös is not a title, 
but nevertheless (rightly) avers that it expresses ‘the fact that the crucified Jesus and 
no other is the eschatological bringer of salvation’, p. 77. 
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destiny to have been incorporated into that of the martyred 
and exalted Messiah/Son of God, and those likewise con- 
formed to him. In view of this dramatic reconfiguration of 
Paul’s former zealous life in Judaism, it would be most 
remarkable if his understanding and use of Xpiotds in 
Galatians and elsewhere were not titular, representative 
and incorporative. 

(iv) Indeed, the titular use of Xpiotds is indicated by the em- 
ployment of the definite article — ‘the Messiah’ — at Gala- 
tians 5.24; 6.2 (cf. also Rom. 9.5; 15.3, 7; 1 Cor. 1.13; 10.4; 
12.12). 

(v) The representative and incorporative aspect is indicated by: 
(a) the possessive genitive — ‘those of Christ’ — at Galatians 
3.29; 5.24; (b) the expression ‘into Christ [eis Xpiotdév]’ at 
Galatians 2.16; 3.27; and (c) the phrase ‘in Christ [èv 
Xpiot@]’ at Galatians 1.22; 2.4, 17; 3.14, 26, 28.27 Much of 
this evidence is taken up in our ensuing analysis of eis Xpio- 
Tov and év Xpioté at Galatians 2.16 and 2.17 respectively. 

(vi) Additional evidence of this incorporative element in Gala- 
tians is found in the fact that its central argument (at Gal. 
3-4) is that the beneficiaries of the Abrahamic promises are 
those ‘of Christ’, the sons of God whose destiny is realized 
through conformity to their Son of God (see especially Gal. 
3.26-9; 4.1-7). 

(vii) Finally, we may recall other Antioch-specific complemen- 
tary evidence (from chapters four and five) which further 
suggests that Xpiotos at Galatians 2.15-21 in particular 
is titular and incorporative. (a) Paul regarded the table- 
fellowship dispute as undermining the (mixed) Antiochene 
Christians’ commensality with their now exalted eschato- 
logical redeemer. (b) Also at issue was who, in the midst of 
adversity, remained ‘righteous [8ixatos]’, noteworthy in that 
it is possible that Paul’s use of Sixaios at Galatians 3.11 
(cf. Rom. 1.17) embraces both Messiah and believer. (c) 
The designation Xpiotiavos (Acts 11.26) may have arisen in 
the context of Jewish and Christian conflict over the iden- 
tity of Messiah Jesus and the claims of those conformed to 
him that they now constituted the true people of God. 


27 On this estimation of these and other pertinent prepositional phrases, see N. T. 
Wright, The Climax of the Covenant, pp. 41-55; cf. 18-40; 157-74. 
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In sum, there is considerable reason to think that when Paul asserts 
that justification is $1& Tiotews ’InooU XpıoToü, he is claiming that 
vindication as a member of God’s people is in virtue of the incor- 
poration of one’s identity and destiny into Messiah Jesus. 

All this makes it the more likely that the predicate ‘faith [mioris]’ 
has in view the exemplary and representative role of Messiah Jesus. 
Indeed, the usual interpretation of the phrase tiotis ’Inooü Xpiotot 
as ‘faith in Jesus Christ’ (an objective genitive) has recently been 
strongly challenged by those who would render it ‘faith(fulness) 
of Jesus Christ’ (a subjective genitive).”® Certainly the latter posi- 
tion corresponds well with an estimation of Galatians 1—2 against a 
Maccabean background. The Maccabean martyrs were character- 
ized by their ideal faithfulness to the point of death for Torah and 
Judaism, seen as a pivotal event in precipitating the outworking of 
God’s righteousness in the form of Israel’s deliverance and vindi- 
cation. For Paul, however, the faithfulness (and efficacy) of the 
Maccabean martyr has been eclipsed by that of God in Messiah 
Jesus, Israel’s (unexpected) eschatological redeemer (again, see es- 
pecially Rom. 3.21-6). 

It is, however, important to note that even the faithfulness of the 
martyred and exalted Jesus is but a function of the full scope of 
divine grace, God’s overall unfolding purposes for his people. As 
the earlier evaluation of SikcaiooWvn Geo indicates, and a later as- 
sessment of Galatians 2.20 will confirm, tiotis ’Inooü Xpiotot is one 
(albeit the pivotal) element in the outworking of (a) God’s covenant 
faithfulness (b) in Messiah Jesus’ faithfulness (c) in the faithfulness 
of those believers conformed to him. Hence, it is likely that one or 
more of these elements is variously in play in Paul’s use of triotis 
‘Inoot Xpiotot (and cognate phrases), with the immediate context 
determining the degree to which this may be the case.?° In this par- 


28 Here too the literature is now considerable, with Hays (e.g., The Faith of Jesus 
Christ, ‘THZTIZ and Pauline Christology’) and Dunn (e.g., ‘Once More TIIZTIZ XPIZ- 
TOY’; The Theology of Paul the Apostle, pp. 371-85) and their lively interaction 
representative of the subjective and objective genitive readings respectively. 

29 This is consonant with the earlier suggestions concerning (i) an inclusive esti- 
mation of &€ &kofis miotews at Gal. 3.2, 5; (ii) ‘the faith [mioris]’ as an elastic term; 
and (ili) êk tiotews at Gal. 3.11 as having both Messiah Jesus and the believer in 
view. Furthermore, (iv) it allows a mutually interpretative correlation between the 
designations oi êk triotews (Gal. 3.7, 9) and oi tot Xpiotot (Gal. 5.24; 6.2): God’s 
promises to (faithful) Abraham are ultimately fulfilled in those whose identity and 
destiny is faithfully conformed to Messiah Jesus (Gal 3.22, 24), who share in the 
faithfulness of Messiah Jesus. 
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ticular instance (Gal. 2.16a,d), the faithfulness of both Jesus and the 
believers conformed to him is in view.°® 

In order to appreciate the full import of Paul’s compressed re- 
marks in Galatians 2.16, I have here first attempted to reconstruct 
something of the wider theological framework which they presup- 
pose. By drawing upon and developing the earlier assessment of 
Galatians 1-2 against a Maccabean model of Judaism, we have ar- 
rived at a conclusion concerning the nature, significance and inter- 
relation of the verse’s main constituent elements. In essence, with 
the broad scope of divine grace in mind, Paul is asserting that 
a person is not deemed a member of God’s vindicated covenant 
people (i.e., justified) through ‘works of the law’ and a life in 
Judaism which is bound up with the old age/sphere, but by means 
of a pattern of existence which conforms to the eschatological out- 
working of God’s righteousness in the faithfulness of the martyred 
and exalted Messiah Jesus. 


Paul’s argument in Galatians 2.16: the vindication of the 
people of God 


Having reconstructed its wider frame of reference, it is now possible 
to trace Paul’s sequence of thought in Galatians 2.16 by attending 
in turn to each of its four key statements. In the first and second 
of these Paul reminds errant Jewish Christians (such as Peter) of 
certain fundamental facts that they already ought to know: (1) inas- 
much as a person (Jew or Gentile) is not justified ‘from works of 
the law’ but only ‘through the faithfulness of Jesus Christ’, (ii) ‘even 
we [Jewish Christians] believed in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 2.16a,b). Un- 
packing the full significance of this remonstration will demand 
careful attention to detail and to analogous lines of thought else- 
where in Paul (and, on occasion, other pertinent parallels). 

With respect to the first statement, it may be inferred from 
the notable use of ‘human [&v@pcotros]’ (namely, Jew or Gentile) — 
rather than, for example, ‘louvSaios — that Paul has his eye upon the 
Antioch conflict. In particular he is noting the Jewish(-Christian) 
attempt to compel the Gentile Christians to Judaize on the grounds 
that they (like Jews) can only be justified ‘from works of the law’. 


39 This is yet another indication of the representative and incorporative aspect of 
y p Tp! p 
XpıioTtös. 
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Paul, however, counters that justification (now and always)?! is only 
through the faithfulness of Jesus Christ, the outworking of God’s 
covenant faithfulness for Jews and Gentiles alike through (814) the 
faithfulness of the martyred and exalted Messiah Jesus — this calling 
forth Christ-like faithfulness in the lives of his followers.”? There 
can be no middle ground on this most fundamental of issues.°? 

That this is the case is further attested in the second statement 
that even Jews (kai fues) such as Peter and Paul believed in Messiah 
Jesus. As already noted, this remark is regularly cited in support of 
an objective genitive rendering of triotis ‘Inoot Xpiotot (‘faith in 
Jesus Christ’). However, due consideration of the key expression 
‘into Messiah Jesus [eis Xpiotòv ’Inooüv]’ suggests that Paul has in 
view Jewish incorporation into and conformity to the outworking of 
God’s righteousness in Messiah Jesus, an interpretation consonant 
with the covenantally contextualized subjective genitive reading of 
tiotis ‘Inoot Xpiotot offered above. Two classes of (interrelated) 
evidence may be noted by way of illustrating something of the full 
dimension of what is in view in Paul’s statement: references in Paul 
and elsewhere to those who have (A) ‘believed in/to’ and (B) been 
“baptized into’ Messiah Jesus. 


(A) ‘Belief into...’ 

G) The combination of moteva + eis Xpiotov/autov is other- 
wise attested in Paul’s letters only in his exhortation to the 
Philippians that, even in the face of opposition, they live 
worthily of the gospel of the Messiah. ‘For’, he says, ‘it has 
been granted to you on behalf of the Messiah [Tò ürrtp 
Xpiotot], not only to believe into him but also to suffer on 
behalf of him [to UTrép avTot rüoyeıv], engaged in the same 
conflict [&yéva] which you saw in me and now hear to be 
in me [év &poi]’ (Phil. 1.27—30; cf. Gal. 2.20). 

(ii) Paul’s polemical citation of Isaiah 53.1 at Romans 10.16b 
in reference to Jewish intransigence in the face of the gospel 
— ‘Lord, who has believed what he has heard from us 


31 This the likely double significance of the present tense Sıkaioŭtaı. 

32 Consonant with the use of the inclusive &v8pwrros, it is possible that Sia in- 
dicates the breadth of the soteriological trajectory in view (Jew and Gentile), whereas 
èk [tiotews Xpıotoü] denotes its Jewish-specific point of departure (see further the 
comments on Gal. 2.16c below). 

33 Clearly our whole exegesis thus far runs counter to that of Dunn, Jesus, Paul 
and the Law, p. 212; Galatians, pp. 134-41, which leans heavily on an exceptive 
(rather than adversative) reading of àv un. 


(iii) 


(B) 
(i) 


Gi) 
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[Kúpie, Tis EmioTeuoev Ti åko Tudv]’ — bears close com- 
parison with the fact that, conversely, the Galatians did re- 
spond to the gospel of the crucified Messiah and received 
the Spirit, not ‘from works of the law’ but rather ¿Ẹ &koñs 
tiotews (Gal. 3.1-5). 

It is noteworthy that Ignatius of Antioch later remarks, ‘It 
is monstrous to talk of Jesus Christ and to practise Judaism 
[lovSaiZev]. For Christianity did not base its faith on Ju- 
daism, but Judaism on Christianity [ó yap Xpiotiaviopos 
oUK eis ‘louSaiouov ErrioTeuoev, GAA’ “louSatopds eis XpioTia- 
vıouöv] ...’ (Ign., Mag. 10.3).3* His fellow martyr Polycarp 
can exhort imitation of Christ who endured the cross that 
‘we might live in him [iva Znowpev Ev autö]’, Christ’s ex- 
ample being that which ‘we have believed [fues . . . erro tev- 
oayev]’ (Pol., Phil. 8.1—2).3° 


‘Baptism [into ]’ 
The correlation between believing in/to Christ, and baptism 
as the sign of one’s incorporation into Christ and the one 
body thereby demarcated, may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing linguistically and conceptually parallel statements 
from Paul: 
ueis eis Xpio tov ’Inooüv emotevoonuev (Gal. 2.16b) 

eis XpıoTov Eßarrrioßnre (Gal. 3.27a) 

eis Ev Opa Eßarrrioßnuev (1 Cor. 12.13) 
This belief/baptism into Christ erases all Jew-Gentile dis- 
tinctions between those who are now together heirs of the 
covenant promises to Abraham, justified as Sons of God 
through their incorporation into the faithfulness of Messiah 
Jesus (Gal. 3.26-9). The one body that is ‘the Messiah 
[ó Xpiotds]’, Jew and Greek, have all been caused to drink 
of one Spirit, and are to be worthy participants in the body 
and blood of the Lord (1 Cor. 12.12-13; cf. 11.23-33). 
The point just noted — that belief/baptism into Christ also 
involves baptism into his death (and resurrection) — receives 


3* Note also that Ignatius, like Paul, can refer to Jesus as the Davidic Messiah 
(6 Xpıotös), as in Eph. 18.2 (cf. 20.2); Trall. 9.1; Rom. 7.3 — not least with regular 
reference to his exemplary faith, love, suffering (crucifixion) and resurrection. 

35 Indeed, Polycarp immediately illustrates this by reference to the exemplary en- 


durance of Paul and the other apostles who 


[277 


ran not in vain”, but in faith and 


righteousness [oUx eis kevòv &öpapov, GAA’ Ev rioTa Kal dıkanoouvn] ...” (Pol., Phil. 9.2; 
cf. Gal. 2.2, 20-1). 
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its most sustained treatment by Paul at Romans 6.1-11: 
ueis eis XpıoTöv ’Inooüv etmotevoapEv 

(Gal. 2.16b) 

Eßamrrioßnnev eis XpioTov Inootv 
eis TOV Hävarov auto EBartioonnev 

(Rom. 6.3) 
The most fundamental aspect of this compressed and highly 
complex passage is that of dying and rising with Christ: (a) 
through baptism into Christ’s death ‘our old self has been 
crucified’; and (b) just as Christ was raised and now ‘lives to 
God’, so we too, justified rather than enslaved to sin, are 
now alive to God in Messiah Jesus (cf. Gal. 2.19-20). 

(ii) That belief/baptism into the death and resurrection of 
Christ — not least as proclaimed in the Lord’s Supper — 
constitutes a (paradoxical) reworking of Jewish corporate 
identity and destiny is further implied by Paul’s warning in 
1 Corinthians 10. He admonishes the Corinthians not to 
replicate the idolatry of Israel — those who ‘were baptized 
into Moses [eis tov Mwŭoñv &Barrrioßnoav]’ (1 Cor. 10.2) — 
by themselves engaging in idolatrous conduct entirely in- 
compatible with their participation in the body and blood 
of Christ.3° 


From such analogous lines of thought elsewhere, the full import 
of Paul’s remark at Galatians 2.16b becomes the more apparent. 
In echoing what appears to be baptismal language, Paul reminds 
errant Jewish Christians — in Antioch, Galatia and elsewhere — that 
their belief/baptism into Christ entails dying and rising with him, an 
often afflicted life ever more conformed to the outworking of God’s 
righteousness in Messiah Jesus and his followers, the heirs of Abra- 
ham.” Vindication is now a function of covenant faithfulness to 
God-in-Christ not God-in-Israel, and the Jew-Gentile divide has 
given way to sons of God demarcated by their common life in the 
Messiah. Far from ‘Judaizing’, they (like Paul) must replicate the 


36 Indeed, Paul seems to presuppose something of an analogy/typology between 
(a) Israel’s paradigmatic Exodus deliverance focused upon its (Torah) representa- 
tive figure Moses, and (b) the Corinthian believers’ ever-formative experience of the 
Lord’s Supper centred upon their representative Messiah — even going so far as to say 
that the Rock which had accompanied Israel in its wilderness wanderings was the 
Messiah. 

37 Note especially Gal. 3.16, on which see N. T. Wright, The Climax of the Cove- 
nant, pp. 157-74. 
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sufferings of Christ by withstanding the opposition of their fellow 
Jews, this martyred-Messiah disposition being a redemptive means 
whereby fellow believers may remain resolute and unbelievers come 
to faith in Jesus. 

Having reiterated these known facts, by means of two further 
statements Paul notes their underlying rationale: Jews such as Peter 
and Paul believed into Messiah Jesus (iii) that they may be justified 
‘from the faithfulness of the Messiah’ and not ‘from works of the 
law’ (Gal. 2.16c), (iv) because ‘no flesh’ will be justified ‘from works 
of the law’. The former statement starkly juxtaposes the mutually 
exclusive Jewish and Jewish Christian conceptions of the means by 
which one will be declared to have been faithful members of God’s 
covenant people: in virtue of a Torah-focused way of life in Juda- 
ism, or a Messiah-focused way of life in the new covenant com- 
munity. Once again, the wider covenantal context here presupposed 
demands recognition of the full nature and scope of what is en- 
visaged by the phrase êk triotews Xpiotot. Paul has in view the 
outworking of God’s covenant faithfulness via Messiah Jesus’ 
faithfulness in the lives of the Jewish Christian believers, with the 
preposition èk perhaps attesting to the Israel-specific context of ori- 
gin ‘out of’ which this has taken place (cf. Rom. 3.30). 

A further rationale for their incorporation into Messiah Jesus is 
provided by a final reference to the inadequacy of that which they 
have left behind: ‘from works of the law “no [flesh] shall be justi- 
fied”’ (Gal. 2.16d). The initial ‘because [örı]’ is clearly both caus- 
ative and recitative, as Paul provides support for his antecedent 
statement by means of a modified citation from Psalm 142[143].2. 
It is likely that the use of ‘all flesh [t&oa odp§]’ — instead of the 
Psalmist’s ‘every living being [tds Zöv]’ — is deliberate and polemi- 
cal. That is, the expression is not just a neutral reference to ‘every 
human’, but is also intended to evoke the negative and often Jewish- 
specific (though not Jewish-exclusive) evocations of the term oap$& as 
employed elsewhere in Galatians. The ‘works of the law’, not least 
circumcision, bind the Jew (and Judaizers) to Judaism and the old 
age/sphere, rather than bring about justification. 

Paul’s remonstration in Galatians 2.15 is clearly raised by Peter’s 
withdrawal from mixed table-fellowship in Antioch. As was argued 
earlier, it involved a profound confusion of categories concerning 
what it meant to be the people of God: covenant membership, and 
vindication as such, is not a function of ‘works of the law’, but of 
conformity to Christ. Thus, even more fundamentally, conduct such 
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as Peter’s represented a failure to remain faithful to the outworking 
of God’s grace in and through the faithfulness of the martyred and 
exalted Messiah Jesus. The root of this problem, as our consider- 
ation of Galatians 2.16 has already intimated, is that Jews — no less 
than the Gentiles — are subject to sin. That this is the case now be- 
comes the more evident from Paul’s pursuant line of argumentation. 


3. An objection and its denial: servant(s) of sin versus 
servant(s) of God (Gal. 2.17) 


At this point Paul entertains an objection only to deny it cate- 
gorically: ‘if in seeking to be justified in Messiah Jesus, we [Jewish 
Christians] are found to be sinners, then is the Messiah a servant of 
sin? In no way!’ (Gal. 2.17). On the face of it, this seems a relatively 
straightforward rhetorical question and denial.”® However, it has 
managed to attract a bewildering array of interpretations, these 
largely a function of significantly variant readings of Paul’s overall 
argument. Here the main interpretations may be conveniently and 
briefly noted in terms of two broad camps, with the second of these 
further subdivided into two. The way will then be clear to offer a 
more nuanced interpretation of this verse by reference to three key 
elements: what it means to be justified ‘in Christ’; the significance of 
the accusation that those seeking justification in this way are ‘found’ 
to be sinners; and why it is that Paul denies that the Messiah (and 
his people) is a servant of sin. 

There is little doubt that the initial premise — that justification 
is being sought in Christ — is indeed correct. However, commenta- 
tors become divided as to whether the second premise — that those 
seeking justification in Christ are thus found to be sinners — is to 
be taken as (a) false, and followed by an equally false conclusion 
(Christ is a servant of sin) or (b) true, but followed by a false de- 
duction therefrom (Christ is a servant of sin). 

Proponents of the former so-called irrealis position have offered 
various highly nuanced reasons as to why it must be false: any bona 
fide attempt to become justified in Christ cannot be regarded as 


38 Whether textually &pa (interrogative particle) or, more probably, &pa (inferen- 
tial particle) is to be preferred at Gal. 2.17b, Paul’s regular use of the immediately 
ensuing rejoinder ur) yévorto renders it virtually certain that we are dealing with a 
question. 
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sinful;?? the fact that justification can only be found in respect 
to Christ precludes any suggestion that those in Christ can be 
sinners;*° Paul could not have conceived of (Gentile) Christians 
seeking justification as sinners still outside God’s grace;*! inasmuch 
as being ‘in Christ’ presupposes conversion from a life of sin under 
the law, then one is no longer a sinner.*? Common to all of these 
explanations is the assumption that Paul is employing auaptwAds in 
the absolute sense of ‘sinner’ from the standpoint of the gospel of 
Christ. On this view, the claim that anyone seeking justification in 
Christ, namely, to be rendered guiltless before God in virtue of their 
deliverance from sin by Christ, can only be false, as likewise the 
nonsensical conclusion that Christ himself is a servant of sin. How- 
ever, as will become apparent, all such readings too quickly bypass 
the fundamentally Jewish perspective which governs the premise. 
Proponents of the latter so-called realis position argue that the 
second premise is indeed true — those seeking to be justified in Christ 
are sinners — but offer two very different explanations of this. It is 
claimed either that (a) Paul is tacitly admitting his detractors’ ob- 
servation that Christians continue to fall victim to sin;*? or that (b) 
from a Jewish standpoint, Jewish Christians are tantamount to Gen- 
tile sinners because they now live (together with Gentiles) outside 
the purview of the Torah.** The former shares the same drawback 
as those noted under the irrealis category, namely, the erroneous 
assumption that ayaptwAds is only used absolutely. The latter, 
more cogent, interpretation takes account of the covenantal and 
Antioch-specific context of the argument, not least the fact that 
änaprwAos echoes the meaning of the term as used at Galatians 
2.15. Jews seeking to be justified in Christ, in virtue of their common 
life with Gentile Christians, put themselves outside the covenant 
people of God, and are thus tantamount to Gentile sinners, but Paul 
denies that this renders Christ himself a servant of sin. However, 
certain considerations suggest that the full import of what is being 


3° Schmithals, Paul and James, p. 75; cf. Bultmann, ‘Zur Auslegung von Gal. 2, 
15-18’, p. 396; Beyer and Althaus, ‘Der Brief an die Galater’, p. 20. 

40 Kieffer, Foi et justification à Antioche, pp. 55-9; MuBner, Der Galaterbrief, 
pp. 176-8. 

41 Betz, Galatians, pp. 119-20. 

42 Böttger, ‘Paulus und Petrus in Antiochien’, p. 91. 

43 R, N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 90. 

44 Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 78-9; Dunn, Galatians, p. 141. 
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said at Galatians 2.17 runs deeper than even this last explanation 
allows. 

First, as argued above, that Jews such as Peter and Paul seek 
to be justified ‘in Christ’ (rather than ‘in Torah’) means that they 
have incorporated themselves into the destiny of Messiah Jesus and 
his people (rather than Torah-focused Israel). As the Antioch situa- 
tion readily indicates, this finds expression in a redrawing of the 
boundary-markers and behavioural patterns of the people of God.*° 
However, this radical reworking necessarily implies a departure 
from that which it has left behind: life in Judaism. Furthermore, as 
we shall see, it does so on the grounds that the Jewish way of life 
is (as implied earlier) equally complicit in Adamic sin, and thus in 
need of divine deliverance in the form of conformity to Christ and 
his people.*® 

Second, from its usage elsewhere in Paul it is clear that the verb 
‘found [evpioke]’ can carry covenantal (perhaps even judicial) 
overtones within both Jewish and Christian frameworks. Thus, for 
example, Paul claims that through God’s righteousness manifested 
in the faithfulness of Christ (Rom. 3.21-6), the covenant has been 
so fulfilled that Abraham is now ‘found’ to be the forefather of those 
who share in Jesus’ faithfulness. He is not the forefather ‘accord- 
ing to the flesh’; that is, of those living ‘from works of the law’.*7 
Indeed, the Abrahamic covenant is realised not 81& vönou, but Sià 
Sıkaiooúvns, because otherwise ‘faith’ would be in vain and the 
promise void, and election a matter of race rather than grace (Rom. 
4.13-16; cf. Gal. 2.19-21). Thus a clear line is drawn in Paul’s 
thought: 


(a) from Abraham, whom the Maccabees revered as the proto- 
typical devout Jew because he ‘was found faithful when 
tested’;*® 

(b) via Messiah Jesus, himself ‘found’ a servant, a human being 


45 Barclay, Obeying the Truth, pp. 76-83. 

46 Tt is noteworthy that three of the most clearly incorporative instances of the 
phrase ‘in Christ’ in Paul occur within the wider context of an Adam-Christ argu- 
ment in which Israel is increasingly implicated as also in need of God’s deliverance in 
Messiah Jesus (Rom. 5-8; cf. 5.11; 8.1-3). 

47 For the reading of Romans 4.1 presupposed here, see N. T. Wright, ‘Romans 
and the Theology of Paul’, p. 191, modifying Hays, ‘Have We Found Abraham?’ 

48 Mattathias’ testamentary speech begins with the rhetorical question: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful when tested, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness? 
[Aßpaon ovyi êv Treipacud evpéOn TrioTdés, Koi EAoyioon aùt& eis Sıkaiooúvnv;] 
(1 Macc. 2.52); cf. also the characterization of Daniel (Dan.LXX 1.17-20; 6.5[4]). 
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who humbled himself upon the cross, his death a paradox- 
ical reworking of Maccabean precedent;*? 

(c) to those Jews and Gentiles together in Christ who are like- 
wise ‘found’ faithful,*° even in the face of martyrdom;°! 

(d) this bypassing unbelieving Jews who remain zealously com- 
mitted to ‘works of the law’ (emulating their Maccabean 
forebears), opposed to Christ, and thus regard Jewish 
Christians to be ‘found’ in violation of Torah — the scenario 
in Antioch being a notable case in point (Gal. 2.17). 


In fact, as we shall see, the root cause of the problem of such 
Jewish intransigence is that sin’s abuse of Torah in nation Israel — 
replicating its abuse of the Edenic commandment in Adam — was 
such that the very commandment which promised life was itself 
‘found’ to bring death (Rom. 7.9-10; cf. 7.20). From the standpoint 
of Paul the Jew-become-Christian, the very basis upon which he and 
other Jewish Christians in Antioch were found to be sinners was 
itself found to be a function of the outworking of sin in the form of 
a self-serving and self-destructive Jewish nomism and nationalism. 
Therefore, it is true that in seeking to be justified in Christ they — 
and, as is next implied, Christ himself — are found to be sinners 
according to the Jewish ‘works of the law’. However, the greater 
(unstated) truth is that it is also precisely in this way that they are 
found faithful to the Messiah who has rescued them from the ‘works 
of the law’ and all that goes with it: a Judaism given over to the old 
age/sphere of Adamic sin. 

Third, these two antithetical perspectives also come into play in 
the ensuing inference (&pa) which Paul immediately and categori- 
cally denies: ‘is Christ a servant of sin? In no way!’ (Gal. 2.17c). 
Two preliminary observations concerning the premise will facilitate 
an estimation of its adamant denial by Paul. (i) Given the wider 
covenantal context and the incorporative aspect of XpıoTös, it must 


49 Phil. 2.6-8, cf. Rom. 3.21—6; the paradox resides not least in the fact that this is 
divine self-sacrificial humility at work: God-in-Messiah Jesus (cf. the discussion of 
Gal. 2.20 below). 

5° Paul is prepared to suffer loss that he may ‘be found’ in Christ, not having his 
righteousness (covenant membership) ¿k vonou GAA Thv Sià Triotews Xpıotou (Phil. 
3.9a). He thus regards apostolic ministry as that of ‘servants of Christ’ who must ‘be 
found faithful’ (1 Cor. 4.1-2). 

51 Note Ignatius of Antioch’s request for prayer that ‘I may not only be called a 
Christian, but may also be found to be one’, explicated as being ‘deemed faithful’ in 
virtue of his martyrdom (Ign., Rom. 3.2). 
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be allowed that the usage of Xpıotös here can embrace both the 
Messiah himself and those who are together conformed to him as 
his people. (ii) Commentators are too quick to move to the other- 
wise valid conclusion that &papria is here used in an absolute, typ- 
ically Pauline sense as that power which holds sway over the whole 
of humanity.°? Rather, as has already been noted, there is a Jewish- 
specific aspect to auaptwAds at Galatians 2.17b (and 2.15), ex- 
pressing the claim that Jewish Christians are tantamount to (Gen- 
tile) sinners in virtue of seeking justification outside the parameters 
of Torah. From such a perspective it could be inferred that Christ 
himself was also a servant of sin (outside the covenant people) — 
and, indeed, was no Messiah at all. 

The nature and significance of this claim and its denial emerges 
more clearly by reference to Paul’s use of ‘servant [Si1aKovos]’ and 
the cognate ‘service/ministry [S1axovia]’ elsewhere — both as applied 
to Christ and to his people (not least Paul himself). 


(A) The Messiah as servant 

G) In what might be taken as a summary statement of the 
theology of Romans, Paul remarks that ‘the Messiah be- 
came a servant of the circumcision on behalf of the truth/ 
righteousness of God’, (a) to fulfil the covenant promises 
to the Patriarchs, and (b) that the Gentiles might glorify 
God for his mercy to them (Rom. 15.7-9). The immediate 
corollary is that Jewish and Gentile Christians in Rome 
(as Antioch) ought to welcome one another rather than 
dispute over such matters as idol food. 

(ii) Undergirding all this is the archetypal role of Jesus the 
Messiah who did not exploit his divine equality but took 
this as a vocation to become a ‘servant [SotAos]’,°> found 
to be a human being humiliated to the point of death on 
the cross, exalted by God to share in divine glory (Phil. 
2.5-11).°* Christians are called to imitate this exemplary 
self-sacrifice, assured that they too will be vindicated (Phil. 
2.1-4; 12-18). 


52 So, for example, Dunn, Galatians, p. 141. 

53 That 800Xos (‘servant, slave’) and SidKovos (‘servant’) can overlap conceptually 
in reference to apostolic ministry — replicating the faithfulness of Christ himself — is 
attested in Col. 1.3-7. This is consonant with the synoptic tradition at Matt. 20.25—8/ 
Mark 10.42-5, where SidKovos and 800Xos are used interchangeably of those who 
would emulate the servanthood of the Son of Man. 

54 See N. T. Wright, Climax of the Covenant, pp. 56-98. 
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(B) The Messiah’s people as servants 

(i) Paul refers to himself and his fellow apostles in 2 Corin- 
thians 3 as ‘servants [Sıakovoi] of [God’s] new covenant’. 
Here he details two antithetical types of ‘ministry [810- 
kovia]’: that of (a) ‘death’ or ‘condemnation’ — as seen in 
life under Torah in Israel — eclipsed by that of (b) ‘the 
Spirit/righteousness’ whereby God’s glory is reflected in 
those whose lives together pattern the suffering and vindi- 
cation of Christ. 

(ii) Paul pursues the latter aspect by arguing that God’s recon- 
ciliation in Christ is operative through those who no longer 
regard the Messiah from a kat& odpxa standpoint but 
rather have been given ‘the ministry of reconciliation’. In- 
deed, ‘on behalf of us, God made [Christ] — who did not 
know sin — a sin offering [&uaprial, that in him we may 
become God’s righteousness’.°> That is, the Messiah’s self- 
sacrificial and atoning death, now replicated in the lives of 
those in him, is the means whereby God’s covenant faith- 
fulness is at work in the world (2 Cor. 5.16-21). 

(iii) Conversely, Paul later dismisses certain rival ‘super apos- 
tles’ — preaching another Jesus, spirit, gospel — as ‘false 
apostles’ who, though disguising themselves as apostles of 
Christ and ‘servants of righteousness’, are in fact ‘servants 
of Satan’ (2 Cor. 11.1-15). 


The magnitude of Paul’s emphatic denial now becomes evident. Far 
from being a servant of sin, the Messiah, whose divine equality with 
God was expressed through becoming a servant until death, is in 
fact the startling means whereby God has manifested his covenant 
faithfulness to Israel and thence to the whole world. Furthermore, 
those who are conformed to the Messiah are likewise servants of 
that which God has accomplished through him. 

However, all this was being undercut in Antioch by a Jewish 
(-Christian) return to ‘works of the law’, from which standpoint 
those seeking justification in Christ — and Christ himself — were 
found to be servants of sin.”° From his Jewish Christian standpoint 


55 See N. T. Wright, ‘On Becoming the Righteousness of God’; also The Climax of 
the Covenant, pp. 220-5, on trepi äuaprias at Rom. 8.3 as ‘sin offering’. Obviously 
Rom. 3.21-6 again looms large here: God manifesting his righteousness by putting 
forward Messiah Jesus as a iAaothpıov. 

56 To offer an expanded paraphrase of Gal. 2.17: ‘If in seeking to be justified in 
Messiah Jesus (as we are), we Jewish Christians are ourselves found to be sinners 
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Paul categorically denies all that is entailed in this position. He then 
proceeds to offer both a negative (Gal. 2.18) and a more positive (if 
paradoxical) explanation (Gal. 2.19-20) for so doing. In the course 
of this the full enormity of what God has done in Israel’s Messiah 
Jesus, already implied in his denial, will become more explicit. 


4. Paul’s counter-claim: Israel-in-Adam as a servant of sin 
(Gal. 2.18) 


Paul initially follows his strong denial (un yévoito) with an explan- 
ation in the form of a counter-claim:°’ ‘For if those things which 
I have torn down I again build up, I demonstrate myself to be a 
transgressor [ei yàp & KaTEAVOG TAUTA TEAL oikoðou&, TapaBaThy 
EUAUTOV oUVIoTdveo]’ (Gal. 2.18). The nature and function of this 
statement is still much disputed.°® Modern commentators generally 
— and, given the context, rightly — agree that ‘those things [tatta]’ 
refers in some sense to the Torah, even if they variously focus upon 
the Torah-obedient way of life as a whole, the ‘works of the law’ in 
particular, or the specific attempt to be justified via Torah.°” How- 
ever, they then differ considerably as to how they regard the re- 
building of ‘those things’ formerly destroyed as serving to make one 
a transgressor, and precisely what that transgression entails. 

Some argue that it is the act and/or outcome of the rebuilding 
itself which renders one a transgressor, but offer various accounts of 
why this is so. (i) Rebuilding Torah in virtue of one’s withdrawal 
from table-fellowship with Gentile Christians in Antioch makes one 
a trangressor of no mere legal ordinance, but of the very gospel of 
God’s grace in Christ.°° (ii) To reinstate Torah as though it were 


(which, from a Jewish standpoint, we are), then may it be inferred that Christ (and 
those in him) is a servant of sin (as, from a Jewish standpoint, is being claimed)? In no 
way!’. 

57 The connective y&p, introducing a condition of fact, is not simply continuitive 
(Lambrecht, ‘The Line of Thought in Gal. 2.14b-21’, p. 493), but explanatory and 
asseverative. 

58 The ensuing synopsis of interpretations is indebted to Neitzel, ‘Zur Interpre- 
tation von Galater 2.11-21’, pp. 132-5; Wechsler, Geschichtsbild und Apostelstreit, 
pp. 384-95, and an unpublished paper by Goddard, ‘Galatians 2.17-21’. 

5° Recent representatives of this spectrum are Betz, Galatians, p. 21; Mußner, Der 
Galaterbrief, p. 178; and R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, pp. 90-1. 

60 Cousar, Galatians, p. 51, following Ziesler, The Meaning of Righteousness in 
Paul, pp. 172-4 (cf. Lambrecht, ‘Transgressor by Nullifying God’s Grace’, for a 
variation on this position). However, this requires mapaßarns to carry an explicitly 
Christian rather than its normal Jewish meaning. 
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still valid is to transgress its divine intent, which is (albeit paradoxi- 
cally) that it lead one to die to it in Christ.°! (iii) Inasmuch as jus- 
tification is to be found only in Christ, to re-establish Torah is to 
render oneself once more unjustified, still in sin, a transgressor.°? 
(iv) Since the Torah itself engenders transgression, its rebuilding 
necessarily results in its wilful violation, whether as in the past or 
inevitably so in the future.°° Others argue that the stress is upon 
that which the rebuilding serves to reveal (and retract), namely, an 
earlier transgression involving a tearing down. Here two possibilities 
are suggested: to rebuild Torah is an admission (v) that one’s origi- 
nal conversion to Christ was a transgression resulting in the de- 
struction of Torah and its way of life;°* or (vi) that the relaxation of 
Torah-demands with a view to table-fellowship with Gentile Chris- 
tians in Antioch renders one a transgressor of Torah.®* 

In an attempt to draw upon the strengths while avoiding the 
weaknesses of such a daunting array of interpretations, we may first 
note the subtle but discernible shift from the first person plural (Gal. 
2.15-17a) to the first person singular (Gal. 2.18) which both per- 
sonalizes and universalizes the scenario in view.°° This suggests 
that, on the one hand, Paul is asserting that the actual conduct of 
Peter and other Jewish Christians in Antioch constitutes a rebuild- 
ing of the Torah-based way of life in Judaism®’ which had been 


61 Burton, Galatians, pp. 130-1; R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 91. This also 
requires mapaßarns to depart from its usual meaning, though it does rightly antici- 
pate the paradox about to be stated in Gal. 2.19. 

62 Bruce, Galatians, p. 142. This focuses too narrowly upon justification, itself too 
narrowly conceived of from a pre-‘new perspective’ standpoint. 

63 A common interpretation represented by Bultmann, ‘Zur Auslegung von Gal. 2, 
15-18’, p. 398; Böttger, ‘Paulus und Petrus in Antiochien’, p. 92; and Bachmann, 
Sünder oder Ubertreter, pp. 46-7, 74-5. However, as will be seen from Gal. 2.19, 
Torah itself is more of a victim than a perpetrator of sin in Israel. 

64 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 117; Bring, Commentary on Galatians, p. 91. Against 
this it is claimed that there is little contextual support for any allusion to conversion, 
and that such a reading fails to address the more immediate matter of the Antioch 
incident. 

65 Borse, Der Brief an die Galater, p. 116; Mußner, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 178-9; 
Barclay, Obeying the Truth, p. 80 n. 13. While obviously relevant to the immediate 
Antioch scenario, it is not clear that such relaxation does full justice to the force and 
scope of kataAve, and that the connection is explained. 

66 However, as throughout, the primary subjects remain Jewish Christians, with- 
out this precluding the bearing of the argument upon Gentile Judaizers (in Antioch, 
Galatia or elsewhere). 

67 While the neuter plural & ... tatta might well have immediate reference to ‘the 
works of the law [tà épya tot vönou]’ so prominent at Gal. 2.16, the latter is itself 
clearly a subset of an entire Torah-focused Jewish way of life (recall ‘louSaixas čis at 
Gal. 2.14c). 
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destroyed when they believed in Messiah Jesus.°® At the same time 
he is asserting that the same would have been (and always will be) 
true of himself and any other Jewish Christian who did not (and 
does not) remain faithful to his belief/baptism into God in Messiah 
Jesus (cf. Gal. 2.20-1). 

It is important to note the interrelated personal, corporate and 
even cosmic dimensions of what is at stake in this destroying and 
rebuilding of the Jewish way of life. From a Jewish standpoint, 
God’s building up of Israel found expression in the destruction of 
its enemies.°? Conversely, as notably in the Maccabean period, 
all efforts to destroy Israel’s Torah and Temple-based way of life 
(troAiteiax) were to be resisted, as exemplified by the martyrs whose 
courage and endurance in turn served to destroy/nullify Jewish 
apostasy and Gentile tyranny over the nation.’ Indeed, as was 
noted in chapter four, the Jewish community in Antioch stood 
firmly in this tradition in their concern to preserve their Jewish 
identity and common life. Likewise in the tradition of his Macca- 
bean forbears, as a zealous Pharisee Paul had himself attempted to 
advance (in) Judaism, not least by destroying (trop8éw) the Christian 
church (Gal. 1.13-14). However, his encounter with the risen Christ 
had overturned all this, and inaugurated an apostolic ministry in 
which he now sought to build up the church, ’! not least by adopting 
as his own disposition that of the power-in-weakness of Christ (cf. 2 
Cor. 13.3-4, 10). 

The net result of any Jewish Christian such as Peter — or, if he 
were to act likewise, Paul — rebuilding a hitherto dismantled Juda- 
ism is that he thereby demonstrates himself to be a ‘transgressor 
[Tapaßarns]’. That mapaßarns is a Jewish-specific term denoting 
Torah or covenant violation is readily discernible from the use of its 
cognate verb mapaßaivow in the LXX, most graphically in reference 
to the Maccabean martyrs who preferred death rather than trans- 


68 Note the parallel aorists émiotevoapev (Gal. 2.16b) and xatéAvoa (Gal. 2.18a). 

6% Note kataAvw especially at Jer. LXX 1.10; 12.16-17. 

7° In the LXX xataAvw finds theological and thematic significance in 2 Macca- 
bees (2.22; 4.11) and especially 4 Maccabees (1.11; 4.16-24; 5.33; 7.9; 8.15; 11.24; 
14.8; 17.2, 9). 

71 As his use of oikodopew and cognate noun oikoSoun readily indicate: e.g., Rom. 
15.20; 1 Cor. 3.9; 14.3-12; 2 Cor. 10.8; 12.19; 13.10; 1 Thess. 5.11; cf. Eph. 2.21; 4.12, 
16, 29. Note also the synoptic tradition concerning Jesus’ destruction of the Temple 
and rebuilding of another not made with hands (Matt. 26.61/Mark 14.58; Matt. 
17.40/Mark 15.29). 
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gress their ancestral laws (not least, the food laws).’? However, 
mapaßarns is here used by a Jewish Christian concerning Jewish 
Christians who reinstate their former Jewish way of life, which 
affords it a certain ambiguity that must be allowed to ring.’* Thus, 
from a Jewish standpoint, in putting himself back under Torah, 
Peter shows himself to have been a transgressor of Torah during the 
period in which he was a faithful follower of Messiah Jesus and thus 
at odds with Judaism.’* From Paul’s Jewish-Christian standpoint, 
however, the problem is more profound: Peter is in danger of re- 
turning to an Israel whose constant Torah transgression attests to 
the fact that Israel serves, rather than solves, the worldwide problem 
of Adamic sin, which has in fact now been dealt with in Messiah 
Jesus. 

This problem, and something of its solution, already seen in the 
previous discussion of the ‘works of the law’ at Galatians 2.16, 
again emerges from a consideration of Paul’s other references to 
moapaßarns and its cognate mapaßacıs (‘transgression’). Jews 
boasting in their status ‘in Torah’ nevertheless continue to trans- 
gress Torah. Thus they render their privileges void, stand con- 
demned before those Gentiles who in principle keep Torah, and 
dishonour God (Rom. 2.23, 25, 27). Indeed, rather than keep 
Torah, the nation abuses it through preoccupation with ‘works of 
the law’, with national privilege under the guise of covenant obedi- 
ence (cf. Rom. 9.30—2). In this way Israel replicates the trespass of 
Adam (cf. Rom. 5.14; 7.9-10). Torah was added because of trans- 
gressions (Gal. 3.19), and stands over and condemns/curses errant 
Israel for not keeping it (Gal. 3.10; Deut. 27-30). However, by itself 
Torah is incapable of rectifying Israel’s predicament — a condition 
under which any Jewish Christian who rebuilds their former Jewish 
way of life again becomes subject (Gal. 2.18). Hence, while no 
longer, in Jewish estimation, ‘Gentile sinners’, they again become 
Jewish transgressors — an Israel-specific function of the underlying 
problem of Adamic sin.’° 


72 2 Mace. 7.2; 4 Macc. 9.1; 13.15; 16.24; cf. Dan. 7.24-5. Tapaßdrns itself is not 
found in the LXX. 

73 One must resist the temptation to qualify mapaßdrns with vönou in the way that 
Paul does at Rom. 2.25, 26, but conspicuously fails to do so here. 

74 Not simply because certain Torah prescriptions were being violated (the nature 
and extent of this varying somewhat from one Jewish Christian to another), but in the 
same fundamental way that Paul as a Pharisee had deemed Jewish Christians as 
antithetical to Judaism. 

75 Cf. the condition in view at Rom. 7.1-8.11 as discussed below. 
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In the case of Peter in Antioch, this finds expression in a with- 
drawal which dangerously aligns him with the false arguments im- 
plied in Galatians 2.15-17. Its immediate impact is evident in a 
fractured Christian community in Antioch, and it has the potential 
to undermine the Gentile mission elsewhere. Indeed, Peter’s conduct 
fails to remain completely faithful to the Messiah Jesus-focused 
fulfilment of the Abrahamic covenant which is now issuing in an 
inclusive and worldwide eschatological people of God. Indeed, it 
is to this Israel/Messiah-shaped outworking of God’s redemptive 
purposes — variously attested elsewhere in his letters — that Paul now 
turns in Galatians 2.19-20. In so doing he offers a more construc- 
tive response to the erroneous claim that Messiah Jesus (and those 
‘in him’) is a servant of sin. 


5. Paul’s positive explanation: Israel-in-Adam and Israel- 
in-Christ (Gal. 2.19-20) 


Like its immediate antecedent, Galatians 2.19—20 has given rise to a 
wide range of interpretations, each focusing upon the programmatic 
but puzzling initial statement ‘For I through the law died to the law 
... [yo yap Sta vonou vouw Arredavov]’ and its relationship to the 
ensuing ‘I have been crucified with Christ [Xpioté ouveotaupayat]’. 
Here two fundamental and inextricably interrelated issues are 
raised: (a) the identity of the subject ‘T’, and (b) what it means to say 
that this ‘T’ has died to the law through the law itself, such that a 
new Christ-centred life in God is made possible (Gal. 2.20). After 
briefly reviewing and responding to the current range of scholarly 
positions on these matters, I shall offer a necessarily succinct evalu- 
ation of Paul’s profound and paradoxical remarks. This analysis 
will again draw upon various aspects of the earlier estimation of 
Galatians 1-2 in relation to Maccabean martyrdom, with particular 
reference to Paul’s line of argument in Galatians 2.15ff. to date. 
Furthermore, this is complemented by (but not wholly contingent 
upon) a somewhat tendentious reading of Romans 7.1-8.11 which, 
it is suggested, gives greater account of the problem and solution 
which is so cryptically asserted at Galatians 2.19-20. In essence, it 
will be argued that here in view is a transformation involving and 
encompassing the death of Paul-in-Israel-in-Adam and the resur- 
rection of Paul-in-Israel-in-Christ, this effected by conformity to the 
grace of God in the 81% vönou martyrdom and exaltation of Jesus, 
the Messiah and Son of God. 
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With respect to the identity of the subject ‘I’, most commentators 
agree that Paul himself is intended, and many also recognize the 
generalized and even paradigmatic aspect which suggests that he 
is also representative of a wider class.’° The argument of both 
Galatians 1-2 as a whole and Galatians 2.15ff in particular leads 
one to concur with this assessment and, further, to stress its Jewish 
Christian and Israel-specific aspect. It has already been contended at 
some length that Paul’s autobiography is essentially paradigmatic, 
and that it urges his Galatian converts to reject matters Jewish by 
recalling his own dramatic shift away from Judaism and by emu- 
lating his present conformity to Christ. More immediately compel- 
ling is the fact that Paul’s Antioch-focused argument at Galatians 
2.15ff. has been critiquing Jewish Christians in general and Peter 
in particular concerning their regression from a Christ-focused to a 
Torah/Israel-focused understanding of the justification of the people 
of God. Indeed, as noted above, the immediately antecedent remark 
at Galatians 2.18 involved a subtle shift from the first person plural 
to the singular, thereby simultaneously personalizing and univer- 
salizing this critique. Hence, it is highly likely that the ensuing em- 
phatic ‘T is also paradigmatic and incorporative. While Paul himself 
is in near view, also included are all Jewish Christians (not least 
Peter), whose reversion towards their former Israel-focused Adamic 
existence Paul seeks to counteract by recalling his (and their) trans- 
formation through conformity to the crucified Christ. 

This brings us to the more difficult question as to what is entailed 
in the fact that the ‘T’ has died to the law through the law itself, this 
issuing in a new Christ-centred life in God. Before offering a par- 
ticular solution to this difficult problem, the main answers currently 
on offer may be briefly itemized as follows: 


(i) The word vópos is being used in two different senses: the 
subject has died to the law of Moses through the law of 
faith/Christ.”” 


76 See, for example, Betz, Galatians, p. 122; R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 91; 
Dunn, Galatians, p. 143, equivocates as to how generalized the ‘I’ may be. 

77 Lagrange, Saint Paul, Epitre aux Galates, p. 51; Neitzel, ‘Zur Interpretation von 
Galater 2.11-21’, pp. 138-42. That Paul can and does redefine the law in terms of 
faith/Christ is not insignificant here. However, in the evidence usually cited for this 
(Rom. 3.27; 8.2; Gal. 6.2; 1 Cor. 9.21), vönos is explicitly qualified in a manner con- 
spicuously absent in this case (e.g., 6 vóuos tot Xpiotot, Gal. 6.2). This supports what 
is here intrinsically probable: a consistent use of vönos at Gal. 2.19 and of S1& vöpou in 
Gal. 2.19, 21, all in reference to the Mosaic Torah. 
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(ii) The law had a provisional role in preparing for and point- 
ing towards the advent of Christ (this being concomitant 
with its own demise), whether in virtue of (a) its manifest 
incapacity to deal with sin such that it had to be aban- 
doned; (b) condemnation of the ‘T’ as dead in sin, such that 
it must look to Christ for deliverance; or (c) its simply 
confining the subject under sin until Christ’s arrival.’® 

(iii) Inasmuch as the law was instrumental in the death of Christ 
(however precisely understood), those who are crucified 
with him likewise die through the law (Gal. 3.13; Rom. 
TA)? 

(iv) Paul is depicting his own personal experience of dying 
through the law to the law, in terms of either (a) his recog- 
nition and rejection of it as in some way deficient,®° or (b) 
his zeal for the law which led him to, and ended with, his 
encounter with the risen Christ.*! 


In attempting to draw upon the insights while avoiding the defi- 
ciencies of these interpretations, and consonant with an inclusive 
estimation of the identity of the ‘I’, it may be proposed that Paul’s 
remarks can be more clearly understood in terms of three elements 
which are inextricably interrelated to — indeed, ‘superimposed upon’ 
— one another. They comprise the following: (1) Paul’s pre-Christian 
S10 vonou way of life which both required and led to his deliverance 
therefrom by the risen Christ (Gal. 1.13-16); (ii) Israel’s 81& vönou 


78 Represented by Burton, Galatians, p. 133; Mußner, Der Galaterbrief, p. 180; 
and Betz, Galatians, p. 122, respectively. That the law had a preparatory role has 
already been suggested above; but none of these suggestions do justice to the demands 
of the immediate context of the argument by explaining its Israel-specific and para- 
doxical outworking in terms of Christ. 

7° This increasingly popular view is represented by Tannehill, Dying and Rising 
with Christ, pp. 58-9; Kieffer, Foi et justification a Antioche, p. 69; and Barclay, 
Obeying the Truth, p. 81 n. 14. While not without merit (after all, Xpiot& ouveo- 
Taupwyal appears to have some bearing on the matter), this position requires greater 
precision in determining the respective roles of the law, ‘the curse of the law’, and 
‘through the law’ in relation to the death of Christ and those Jewish Christians (here 
in view) who are conformed thereto. 

8° So Duncan, Galatians, p. 70 (the law ‘revealed to him [its] ineffectiveness’). 
Older views of Paul as frustrated with Judaism have been particularly discredited in 
post-Sanders scholarship (cf. Phil. 3.4-5). However, Paul’s zealous commitment to 
‘covenantal nomism’ need not preclude entirely his recognition and critique of the 
extent to which Israel was continually deficient in this respect. 

81 Dunn, Galatians, p. 143. This too has merit (cf. above concerning & katiAuo« 
tatta at Gal. 2.18 in reference to Paul’s encounter with Christ); however, the signif- 
icance of &yw, and of the statement as a whole, is not exhausted by reference to Paul 
alone. 
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existence from which deliverance was required by its eschatological 
redeemer, Jesus Christ (Rom. 7.1-8.11; cf. Gal. 3.19-25); (iii) the 
Messiah Jesus’ own d1& voyou experience in virtue of which (para- 
doxically) the rescue of Paul, Israel and the whole world was ac- 
complished (e.g., Gal. 3.13; 4.4-5; Rom. 3.21—6), such that the res- 
urrection life of God’s reign could now be enjoyed by his people. 

I begin with and quickly pass over the first of these — Paul’s own 
transformation (Gal. 1.13-16) — because (a) it is readily recognized 
as being in view (in some form) at Galatians 2.19—20;8? (b) it has 
already been given significant consideration (in chapter three); and 
(c) its corroboration and further illumination will require consider- 
ation of the second and third elements. Briefly put, it was Paul’s 
zealous life in Judaism, issuing in his persecution of the church, 
which precipitated his dramatic transformation via God’s disclosure 
of the risen Christ, the Son of God, in him. Invoking the earlier 
evaluations of Paul’s Jew-become-Christian conceptual framework, 
his christological reconfiguration at Galatians 1.13-16 and the im- 
plied Torah/Israel critique at Galatians 2.15ff., the following ‘Paul- 
specific’ interpretation of Galatians 2.19-20 may be ventured. The 
individual ‘T’ (Paul-in-Israel-in-Adam), through his abuse of Torah 
in service of persecuting the Messiah and his people (81& vönov), 
became confronted with and was transformed by the crucified and 
risen Messiah (Xpiot& ouveotaupwuon). He thus died to his former 
way of life (vous Amedavov), in order that ‘T (Paul-in-Israel-in- 
Christ) might live to God. 

However, given the (above) arguments in favour of an incor- 
porative and paradigmatic estimation of the subject ‘I’ at Galatians 
2.19-20, it is virtually certain that Paul’s own transformation was 
but a particular instance of a prior and more wide-ranging problem/ 
solution pertaining to Jews in general. I shall attempt to corroborate 
this, and thereby cast further light upon Paul’s terse assertion, by 
means of an excursus offering a necessarily attenuated exegesis of 
Paul’s argument at Romans 7.1-8.11. 


An excursus: the Messiah’s deliverance of Israel-in-Adam 
(Rom. 7.1-8.11) 


That what is so cryptically alluded to at Galatians 2.19-20 receives 
greater consideration at Romans 7.1-8.11 appears prima facie likely 


8? Thus, for example, Dunn, ibid., remarks concerning Gal. 2.19: ‘this can hardly 
be other than a reference once again to the contrast already described in i1.13-16...’ 
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on the basis of certain common ground: the emphatic yœ, a 
concentrated use of Sià vönou (and Sià tis EvroAfis), and common 
key issues or themes (Torah, sin, death, deliverance through Jesus 
Christ/God’s Son).°? Of course, this text, especially Romans 7.1- 
25, is an exegetical minefield. Here we can but briefly canvass and 
critique two dominant lines of interpretation, and then quickly out- 
line what is admittedly a rather tendentious reading. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main approaches to Romans 7 
itself, each focusing upon the identity and predicament of the em- 
phatic éya.8* First, some argue that the yœ denotes Paul the 
Pharisee, representative of every Jew’s struggle to fulfil Torah, typi- 
fying humanity’s attempt to earn life by establishing a claim over 
and against God (so Bultmann et al.). However, the subject matter 
and scope of Romans 7 is not offering a general analysis of the 
plight of mankind, but rather is concerned with those under Torah 
(cf. Rom. 3.19-20). Second, others, focusing upon Romans 7.13— 
25, maintain that we have Paul the representative Christian, still 
struggling with the constant threat of sin (so Cranfield, Dunn, etc.). 
But there are several factors which count against this position. (i) 
The scenario involving Torah/sin/death is one from which the 
Christian is said to have been removed (Rom. 6.14; 7.4-6). (ii) That 
this condition can be described as enslavement to indwelling sin 
(Rom. 7.14b) requiring deliverance (Rom. 7.24) is incompatible 
with Christian life as one of liberation from sin (Rom. 6.12-23; 7.6; 
8.9-11, 15). (iti) Romans 8.2 is best taken as both summarizing the 
problematic situation just depicted at Romans 7.15ff. and claiming 
that its solution is found in Christ. This brings us to a third inter- 
pretation which will be pursued here:85 it may be suggested that the 
eyo is Paul the Jew-become-Christian, now viewing retrospectively 
the problem of the outworking of sin’s abuse of Torah within Israel, 
this being a Jewish-specific function of the wider problem of Adamic 
sin. The solution to this problem is Israel’s deliverance through 
Messiah Jesus (Rom. 7.4-6, 24a; 8.1-11). The viability of this 


83 Tt has also often been noted that Paul’s argument at Gal. 3.19-26 bears close 
comparison with that of Rom. 7 (even if the former is set against the wider backdrop 
of the Abrahamic covenant). 

84 Among the many surveys and assessments of a more nuanced range of positions 
and proponents, cf. Cranfield, Romans, pp. 340-7; Ziesler, Romans, pp. 181-4, 190- 
5; Moo, Romans, pp. 424-31, 442-51; Schreiner, Romans, pp. 359-65, 379-92. 

85 On this appoach, see N. T. Wright, The Climax of the Covenant, 196-200, 217- 
19; cf. Moo, Romans, pp. 406-67; and also Nanos, Mystery, 337-71, whose com- 
parative analysis of Gal. 2.11-21 and Rom. 7 bears comparison at certain points to 
that on offer here. 
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interpretation may be considered in relation to the brief exegesis of 
Romans 7.1-8.11 which now follows. 

By means of a programmatic marriage analogy (Rom. 7.1-6) 
Paul reminds those who know the law (Rom. 7.1a)®® that according 
to its teaching a wife is bound to her husband while he lives, but free 
to marry another without being named an adultress when he dies 
(Rom. 7.1b-3; cf. Deut. 24.1ff.). In this illustration the husband 
does not (as is commonly held) denote the Torah, which actually 
functions to govern the marriage relationship. Rather, as the ensu- 
ing application suggests, the husband and wife perform a double 
role. (1) First, they together represent Israel inextricably bound up in 
a debilitating relationship with its ‘old Adamic self’, such that in 
this condition even the Torah, which rightly stands over and con- 
demns it, is itself used by the outworking of sin (ià tot vönou) 
which bears fruit leading to death (Rom. 7.5).8” (ii) Second, they 
together represent Israel freed from this crippling existence in virtue 
of the death of its ‘old Adamic self’. This release is described as (a) 
being put to death to the sphere of the Torah (1 vöonw) through the 
body of the Messiah (Rom. 7.4a);8% and (b) being discharged from 
the Torah in virtue of being ‘dead in that to which we were confined’ 
(Rom. 7.6a,b).8° In essence, Adamic sin’s abuse of Israel’s Torah- 
governed life no longer obtains. The outcome is that Israel is now 
free to belong to its risen Messiah, with the Spirit (not Torah) gov- 
erning a relationship which bears fruit to God (Rom. 7.4b, 6c). 

At this point Paul draws back to allow a broader perspective 
upon the nature of the problem which is detailed by reference to two 


86 That is, whether or not Jewish Christians are primarily in view at this point, 
Paul is at least presupposing that his addressees are capable of identifying fully with 
the Israel-specific nature of the situation and argument he is about to unfold (cf. 
Rom. 3.19a). See eiöötes at Gal. 2.16, and the Jewish Christian specific argument 
throughout Gal. 2.15-21. 

87 Cf. Rom. 5.20-1; 6.14; and 7.23. 

88 The use of divine passive @avatwOnte — in contrast to the different and active 
verb d&tréBavov at Gal. 2.19 — may indicate that the ‘intra-Jewish’ aspect of the out- 
working of God’s purposes is here in view: Jews who ‘have been put to death by/from 
within Israel’ through their conformity to their Messiah who was likewise put to 
death ‘in Israel’ (thereby dying to the Torah governed sphere of life). Cf. the ensuing 
note on Rom. 7.6b. That this necessarily entailed incorporation into a new sphere — 
the new resurrection life of those in Christ — suggests that an ecclesiological element 
cannot be excluded from 16 oddya tot XpioToV. 

8° The difficult and perhaps ambiguous phrase &todavövres tv & Kareıyöusda 
(Rom. 7.6b) is suggestive of both the condition ‘in which’ one was once found - viz., 
the ‘living death’ of Adamic sin abusing Torah in Israel (Rom. 7.5, 81& tot vöpou; 
this condition is about to be detailed in Rom. 7.7—25; cf. 8.10) — and also the site ‘in 
which’ death thereto was effected (by Messiah Jesus, cf. Rom. 7.4, 25). 
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interrelated rhetorical questions at Romans 7.7a and 7.13a, both 
answered and then drawn to a conclusion at Romans 7.21—5. In the 
first question, Paul asks ‘is the Torah sin?’, only to dismiss the idea 
with an unequivocal ‘in no way’ (Rom. 7.7a; cf. Gal. 2.17). How- 
ever, he also immediately adds (note &AAd) that ‘T’ did not know sin 
except ‘through the Torah [81& vöpou]’, explicating this by saying 
that T’ had not known ‘desire [ém@uuia]’ but for the Torah prohi- 
bition ‘you shall not covet’ (Rom. 7.7b). That is, even as Torah 
stood over the ‘I’ to check and condemn its transgression, sin took 
the opportunity ‘through the commandment [814 TÄS &vroAfis]’ itself 
to effect ‘in me [èv éuoi]’ every desire (Rom. 7.8a).°° In fact, without 
Torah and its commandments, sin would have had no base of op- 
eration (Rom. 7.8b; cf. 5.13) and would be as good as dead. Thus, 
far from Torah being able to control ‘desire’ — a claim central to the 
thesis of 4 Maccabees,?! and which it seeks to establish by reference 
to the lauded Maccabean martyrs — Torah itself is so victimized by 
sin that it engenders covetousness. 

That this is an Israel-specific aspect of the underlying and world- 
wide problem of Adamic sin becomes evident with a discernible shift 
to the emphatic &yw at Romans 7.9-11, serving to indicate a stress 
upon Israel insofar as it is in Adam. Formerly ‘I’ (Israel-in-Adam) 
was alive apart from Torah (as Adam). However, at the arrival of 
the commandment (at Sinai, as in Eden), sin revived and ‘T’ died; 
the very commandment intended to bring life was in fact found 
to bring death ‘to me’, because sin seized the opportunity through 
the commandment to deceive ‘me’ and through it to kill ‘me’ — 
recapitulating and filling out Adamic sin (cf. Rom. 5.20; 7.13). Thus 
it can still be affirmed that the Torah qua Torah is holy, and that the 
commandment is holy, just and good (Rom. 7.12). However, both 
are nevertheless exploited to ill-effect within Israel by the enemy sin. 

The second question Paul likewise raises only to reject is the in- 
ference that the good Torah (and its commandments) itself effects 
death (Rom. 7.13a).°? Rather the true nature of the problem is sin 


°° As will be seen, the interaction between the Torah (voyos) and this quintessential 
Torah commandment (évtoAn) facilitates a subtle interplay between the Mosaic and 
Edenic commandments. 

°1 4 Maccabees also makes direct reference to the Torah prohibition of covetous- 
ness (4 Macc. 2.5-6). 

°2 Typical of the various Deuteronomic summary comments concerning Israel’s 
covenant blessing (versus curse) is that ‘the Lord will make you abound in prosperity/ 
good [&yadal’ (Deut. LXX 28.11; cf. 28.12, 47; 30.9; 31.20, 21). 
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working death ‘in me’ through the commandment in order that sin 
be shown for what it is by becoming sinful ‘beyond measure [xo®’ 
UmrepBoanv]’ (Rom. 7.13).°° Comparison of ko’ UttepBoAnv with its 
use at Galatians 1.13 corroborates what was earlier surmised in 
connection with the ‘Paul-specific’ estimation of the &yw at Gala- 
tians 2.19-20, namely, that one of the ways in which sin’s abuse of 
Torah in Israel is manifest is in the form of a misguided and self- 
defeating nationalism, with Paul’s pre-Christian zeal a notable case 
in point. So, while the Torah itself is spiritual and good, ‘I’ am 
fleshly in virtue of having been ‘sold under sin [tretrpayevos Uno THY 
&papriav]’ (Rom. 7.14).°* In the Maccabean literature, this image 
is employed both figuratively of apostate Jews going over to the 
Gentiles and, conversely, literally of faithful defenders of the Jewish 
nation who are captured and sold into slavery.°* Here Paul has 
relativized this aspect; Israel as a whole is sold over to sin. This is 
graphically portrayed at Romans 7.15-20. In essence, the ‘I’ (Israel- 
in-Adam) finds itself struggling in vain to obey Torah, with evil 
rather than good being effected, this due to the root problem of in- 
dwelling sin. Thus the ‘T’ can only lament ‘I know that there does 
not dwell in me [èv éyoi] — that is, in my flesh [iv ti oapki pou] — 
good’ (Rom. 7.18). There is no covenant life, but only the cursed- 
ness of what is tantamount to a living death. 

The depiction of this scenario climaxes at Romans 7.21-5. What 
the ‘I’ finds in respect to Torah is that even in wanting to obey 
it, evil is immediately at hand (Rom. 7.21). For even as the ty 
delights in God’s Torah ‘according to the inner man’ (namely, even 
as Israel strives to fulfil Torah in spite of being in Adam), it recog- 
nizes that ‘another Torah’ (the Torah taken over by sin) is at war 
against ‘the Torah of my mind’ (once again, the ‘inner’ Israel that 
would fulfil Torah), and indeed is taking the yœ captive within its 
very self: ‘in the Torah of sin that is in my constituent members’ 


°3 At this stage Paul is not concerned to detail why sin is operating in this way (a 
matter later taken up at Rom. 9-11), but only to depict something of its devastating 
impact upon Israel. 

°4 The movement from the past to present tense suggests that Paul’s focus has 
shifted from an account of the problem of Adamic sin as it was manifest in Israel 
(Rom. 7.7-12), to a depiction of the ongoing problem of Israel’s condition in Adam 
(Rom. 7.12ff.). 

95 1 Macc. 1.15; 2 Macc. 5.14; 8.14; cf. 10.21. 

96 As in the LXX where figurative usage can denote the consequences of sin: God 
‘sells’ errant Israel (Isa. 48.10; 50.1) or an individual ‘sells’ himself in doing evil 
(1 Kings 20[21].20, 25; 2 Kings 17.17). 
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(Rom. 7.22-3; cf. 7.5-6).°’” As the re-emerging military imagery 
implies,?® the divided èy% denotes a Torah-grounded (and Temple- 
focused) nation Israel as vulnerable from within as without — because 
the common (but unrecognized) enemy is sin — such that Israel has 
become both prisoner and prison. It is not simply, as the Maccabean 
crisis was understood, a question of the Gentile enemy without and/ 
or the apostate Jew within, but of sinful Israel gua Israel — as a 
subset of humanity gua humanity — which is the root of the problem. 
Hence, Israel is in dire need of rescue, from itself as much as from its 
equally sinful Gentile enemies, before it collapses completely. The 
‘wretched’ éyw’s climactic cry for release from this ‘body of death’? 
is answered by a parenthetical exclamation of thanksgiving from 
Paul the Jew-become-Christian regarding God’s deliverance through 
the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 7.24—25a).1°° 

Additional information on Israel’s problem and especially the 
nature of the solution is given in Romans 8.1—11. Those in Messiah 
Jesus are excluded from God’s condemnation of sin (Rom. 8.1) be- 
cause ‘the Torah of the Spirit of life in Messiah Jesus’ has set them 
free from ‘the Torah of sin and death’ (Rom. 8.2).'°! That is, they 
have been liberated from the Torah as taken over by sin such that it 
could only engender death, and the Torah is now fulfilled in Jesus 
and the Spirit who effect covenant life. This is further explicated 
with the claim that what Torah could not do in that (condition 
wherein) it was weakened through the flesh,!° God has done by 
sending his Son who identifies himself with sinful humanity and 
indeed becomes a ‘sin offering [trepi &paprias]’ on their behalf. He 
thus condemns sin and enables the covenant decree (cf. Deut. 30.6- 


°7 At an individual level, the ‘inner man’/‘the Torah of my mind’ is the would-be 
Torah-obedient Jew still bound up in Adam. It is by means of his deliverance through 
Christ, such that he fulfils Torah in virtue of having the mind of Christ (Rom. 12.2; 1 
Cor. 2.16), that he may become the ‘inner man’ who is daily renewed, even though in 
the form of his ‘outer nature’ he is still under attack from those opposed to his 
transformation (2 Cor. 4.16). See further on Gal. 2.20 below. 

°8 Cf. Rom. 6.12-14, 23; 7.14b. 

°° Contrast the depiction of the Maccabean martyrs’ mother as one who could 
have lamented (but did not) her condition as one of ‘wretchedness’ (4 Macc. 16.7); cf. 
ToAaimwpos in reference to the victimized faithful among Israel (2 Macc. 4.47; 3 
Macc. 5.5, 22, 47). 

100 This is immediately and starkly juxtaposed by a summary recapitulation of 
Israel’s anguished predicament from which he is now released (Rom. 7.25b). 

101 The reading oe is to be preferred over us, and it is likely that Paul has in view 
‘those knowing the law’ (Rom. 7.1) who are able to identify themselves fully with the 
now released yo. 

102 Viz., the body of death; cf. above on èv & at Rom. 7.6 and év at Rom. 7.23. 
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20) to be fulfilled by those living according to the Spirit (Rom. 8.3- 
4). In essence, God takes sin upon himself in the person of his Son, 
Israel’s Messiah, and thereby effects for Israel (and the world) what 
Israel could not: death to the Adamic problem of sin manifest 
within Israel (and the world) and its entail (condemnation). 


The Messiah’s deliverance of Israel-in-Adam 
(Gal. 2.19-20) 


At Romans 8.3 (and context) we are once again at one of the nerve 
centres of Paul’s atonement theology and of its outworking within 
the lives of those identified with God in Christ. It is this which 
also underlies Paul’s cryptic assertion at Galatians 2.19-20 which, 
as stated earlier, may be explicated in terms of three interrelated 
(superimposed) levels. The first two of these may be recapitulated 
and the third added. First, the individual ‘I’ (Paul-in-Israel-in- 
Adam), through his abuse of Torah in service of persecuting the 
Messiah and his people (81% vönou) became confronted with and 
was transformed by the crucified and risen Messiah (Xpioté& ouveo- 
Tavpwual). He thus died to his former way of life (vouw &tré8avov) 
in order that ‘T (Paul-in-Israel-in-Christ) might live to God. Second, 
Paul’s own experience represents a particular instance of the trans- 
formation of the corporate ‘T (Israel-in-Adam) who was subject to 
the outworking of sin’s abuse of Torah within Israel (81& vdpou). 
But, in a paradoxical way to be noted momentarily, this enabled 
conformity to Israel’s crucified Messiah (Xpiot& ouveotavpauat), 
and thereby death to the condition it was in (vönw d&tré8avov) — in 
order that the now transformed ‘I (Israel-in-Christ) may live to 
God. 

Third, from this account of the transformation of the y% (indi- 
vidual and corporate) it becomes evident that at its heart is the 
Messiah’s own prior experience of sin’s abuse of Torah in Israel 
which culminated in his crucifixion (81& vönou). Paradoxically, this 
was the very means whereby God fully dealt with Israel’s (and 
Adam’s) condition, as authenticated in the Messiah’s resurrection 
and exalted life with God. Ancillary arguments which provide a 
consonant but broader perspective upon this are close at hand in 
Paul’s later remarks at Galatians 3.13 and 4.5—6.'°? Paul can speak 


103 These texts were noted in chapter three in connection with the discussion of the 
conceptual framework governing Galatians. 
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of Jesus’ divine equality being expressed precisely in his servanthood 
as a human being to the point of death on the cross (so Phil. 2.5— 
11). Similarly, in his more Israel-focused remarks at Galatians 3.13 
and 4.5-6, he speaks of God sending his Son, residing with Israel in 
its condition “under the law’, and redeeming Israel from the curse of 
the law by becoming a curse on Israel’s behalf. (This is in order that 
the Abrahamic blessing might reach all — Jew and Gentile — in 
Messiah Jesus, those who are God’s sons in virtue of him sending 
the Spirit of his Son into their hearts.) Moreover, this account of 
God’s redemptive activity through his Son is cognate with Paul’s 
claims elsewhere (pre-eminently at Romans 3.21-6), that God’s 
covenant faithfulness has been manifest in the faithfulness of the 
Messiah — the one whom God put forward as a iAaotrpiov 814 [Tis] 
TOTES. 

Hence, the enormity and paradoxical aspect of Paul’s response 
at Galatians 2.19-20 to Jewish(-Christian) claims for justification 
through ‘works of the law’ (Gal. 2.16) and the charge that the 
Messiah was a servant of sin (Gal. 2.17) now becomes fully evident. 
God’s covenant faithfulness, and the justification of his faithful 
people, took the form of his own Son, Jesus the Messiah, who far 
from being a servant of sin, died through the law to the law in order 
to reconcile sinful Israel (and the world) to himself. This involved 
a dramatic reworking of Israel’s understanding of God and his 
people, not least as this had been given sharp expression in the form 
of its Maccabean martyr theology and the emergent expectations 
concerning an eschatological redeemer. Astonishingly, (a) the one 
rejected was in fact Israel’s Messiah who, in and through his suffer- 
ing and martyrdom, became exalted as the Son of God with a share 
in divine glory; and (b) the atonement and vindication thereby made 
possible, pertained not to the nation of Israel alone, but to those 
whom Jesus represented, Jews and Gentiles alike conformed to him. 

Thus the transformed ‘T’ no longer experiences the ‘living death’ 
of sin’s abuse of Torah in Israel as typified in Jewish nomism and 
nationalism, but rather can now ‘live to God’.'°* In virtue of dying 
and rising with the Messiah who himself now ‘lives to God’ (Rom. 
6.10; 14.8-9), the subject experiences even here and now the in- 
augurated resurrection life — the very reign of God — which the 
Maccabean martyrs could only hope to share in with their faithful 


104 The subject ‘I’ continues to evoke a dual (individual and corporate) aspect 
throughout the remainder of Gal. 2.20-1. 
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forebears beyond death.!°° All this is because ‘I [Israel-in-Christ] 
live, but no longer I [Israel-in-Adam]’;'°° rather ‘Christ lives in me 
[Ev uoi] (Gal. 2.20a). That is, instead of Adamic sin being operative 
within the éyo — ¿v éuoi, in accordance with Romans 7.15-20 — now 
it is the Son of God who is alive within those who are his (not least 
Paul himself).'°’ Indeed, it may be said that the &yw has been 
transformed by, and its destiny now taken up into, that of its es- 
chatological redeemer who, contrary to Israel’s expectations and 
estimation, is the martyred but now exalted Messiah Jesus/the Son 
of God. 

The transformed existence of the subject in whom the Messiah 
lives is further explicated by Paul: ‘and the life I now live in the 
flesh, I live in the faithfulness of the Son of God who loved me and 
gave himself for me’ (Gal. 2.20b). Here ‘in the flesh [tv oapki]’ is not 
used pejoratively, as in Paul’s use of év TÑ oapki in reference to 
Israel-in-Adam (Rom. 7.5), a condition replicated in the Galatian 
Agitators’ preoccupation with that which is êv oapki (Gal. 6.12-13). 
Rather, in stark contrast, it denotes the new (viv) locus and mode of 
the subject’s existence (wherein the risen Messiah is operative) 
which — encompassing the cosmic, corporate and individual spheres 
— may be glossed as ‘on this earth, within the Israel of God, in my 
very person’. The exalted Son of God is with his oft-afflicted saints 
on earth who, even in and through their suffering, manifest and ad- 
vance the kingdom of God which is to be fully and finally theirs. 

Indeed, such Messiah-like suffering is further implied in the fact 
that the faithful subject’s life is indwelt, empowered by, and so em- 
ulates the faithfulness of the Son of God,!°® itself a function of the 
outworking of God’s covenant faithfulness.'°? This Son-of-God- 
faithfulness is characterized as that of ‘the one who loved me’ and 
who ‘gave himself for me’. The latter is evocative both of the deaths 
of the Maccabean martyrs on behalf of (s1rép) Torah and Israel'!° 


105 4 Macc. 7.19; 16.25; cf. Luke 20.38. 

106 Alternatively, taking èy% as the subject of Z&, simply ‘I [Israel-in-Adam] no 
longer live’. 

107 Recall the discussion of God’s revelation of his Son in Paul (èv &uoi) at Gal. 
1.16a in chapter three. 

108 This is the significance of the deferred article t, prominently positioned prior 
to tot viot Beoü rather than triote:. Cf. 2 Cor. 13.5. 

10° This is implicit in the pursuant reference to the grace of God (Gal. 2.21a; cf. 
Rom. 3.24) and Sikatoouvn (Gal. 2.21b), and explicit in the well-attested and more 
difficult variant reading deoü Koi Xpiotot. 

110 9 Macc. 7.9; 8.21; 4 Macc. 1.8, 10. 
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and, of course, of Jesus handing himself over to his destiny on the 
cross on behalf of Adamic humanity.!!! Together these mutually 
reinforcing phrases indicate that the obedient life and death of the 
Son of God give expression to God’s own selfless love. 


6. Paul’s concluding statement: the grace of God in the death 
of the Messiah (Gal. 2.21) 


Paul’s final remark is a succinct summary refutation and condem- 
nation of those claiming that Christ is a servant of sin. First, he 
disavows that he ‘nullifies [&derew]’ the grace of God (Gal. 2.21a). 
The verb has legal overtones. Notably, it is employed within the 
context of the Maccabean revolt in connection with treaty viola- 
tions.''? Indeed, we may recall that in determining that Simon 
Maccabeus should be empowered as Israel’s leader and High Priest 
“until a trustworthy prophet should arise’, Israel also declared that 
anyone who nullified (&8£Tew) his decisions would be held liable to 
the death penalty (1 Macc. 14.41-5). There is some suggestion that 
Jewish expectation concerning this prophet-Messiah figure who 
would arise to aid Israel,!!? was brought to bear upon Jesus’ own 
ministry.1!+ Such a claim would have been readily interpreted as an 
attempt to nullify the then High Priest’s authority and the Jewish 
way of life which he represented, and thus be a contributing factor 
in Jesus’ eventual sentence of death. 

Likewise, in his own claims for and conformity to Jesus as the 
Messiah, with its concomitant rejection of a life in Judaism, Paul 
was also open to such charges — and just as likely to have turned 
them back against his detractors. Given this, and in view of the im- 
mediate context of the argument at Galatians 2.15—21, it is likely 
that Paul is here redeploying a charge directed at himself (that he 
nullifies God’s covenant with Torah-centred Israel) against his ac- 
cusers (that they nullify God’s covenant with the Messiah-centred 
people of God). At the heart of Paul’s countercharge is that Jewish 
Christians — such as Peter and his followers in Antioch — who move 
in the direction of a Jewish way of life on the strength of the erro- 


111 Note (i) mapadidwuı at Rom. 4.25; 8.32; 1 Cor. 11.23-4; cf. Gal. 1.4; and (ii) 
tép at Rom. 14.15; 1 Cor. 1.13; 11.24; 15.3; Gal. 1.4; 3.13, etc. 

112 R, N. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 94, rightly notes 1 Macc. 11.36; 2 Macc. 
13.25. 

113 Deut. 18.15ff.; 1QS 9.11; 4 Ezra 2.17; cf. 2 Macc. 15.15. 

114 John 1.21; 6.14-15; 7.40; cf. Acts 3.22. 
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neous argument that this constitutes them as the people of God, not 
only risk putting themselves back into an Israel-in-Adam condition 
(the problem), but are thereby also nullifying God’s ultimate mani- 
festation of his grace in Israel’s martyred and exalted Messiah, Jesus 
(the solution). Paul, however, does not nullify God’s grace. On the 
contrary, he had been so transformed by the risen Messiah that his 
oft-afflicted apostolic ministry was itself a testimony to God’s grace 
in Christ in him (cf. 1 Cor. 15.9-10; 2 Cor. 4.15; Gal. 2.9). 

Paul drives home this point with a contrary to fact conditional 
statement (thus implying that the premise is that of his detractors) 
and a reductio ad absurdum (which highlights the wholly untenable 
nature of their premise). If covenant life were attainable Sià vópou, 
then the logical consequence of this would be that the Messiah died 
in vain (Gal. 2.21b). Consonant with its notable usage at Galatians 
2.19a, Sià vönou here denotes the outworking of sin through its 
abuse of Torah within Israel, a condition which instead of bringing 
about covenant life (S1ka10cUvn) actually results in the covenant 
curse. Indeed, it is all the more insidious in that it perpetuates the 
unconscionable idea that the Messiah, through whom Israel-in- 
Adam is in fact delivered from its condition, died to no avail. Such, 
then, is the potential scope of Peter’s conduct and its wide-ranging 
implications for the gospel and the church in Antioch and else- 
where. Instead of withdrawing from the table-fellowship, he (like 
Paul) ought to have remained faithful to the martyred and exalted 
Messiah and to the inclusive (Jew + Gentile) community conformed 
thereto. 


7. Conclusion 


Paul’s line of argumentation in Galatians 2.15—21 gives theological 
breadth and depth to what was at stake in his stance against Peter’s 
withdrawal from table-fellowship in Antioch. He systematically 
subverts the position of those Jewish(-Christians) who, in the tradi- 
tion of the Maccabees, equated life among the people of God with a 
Torah-focused Judaism. Remonstrating against such a view, Paul 
first polemicizes against that very Jewish polemic so characteristic of 
the Maccabean period: there is no longer a Jew-Gentile (sinner) 
divide because vindication as the (afflicted) covenant people of God 
is not a function of adherence to ‘works of the law’, but of corporate 
conformity to the faithful Messiah Jesus. In advocating this radical 
claim, Paul clearly comes under considerable opposition. Indeed, in 
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the view of his adversaries, it means that he — and all other such 
Jewish Christians — are sinners, found to be outside the people of 
God. Indeed, a further and even more extreme inference is that the 
Messiah is a servant of sin. 

Paul recoils at the very idea, and presses his counter-claim. In- 
deed, now the profound and paradoxical aspect to his role as one 
who stands in ironic relation to the Maccabean tradition emerges all 
the more clearly. He will not, as the Maccabees did, and Peter and 
others now risk doing, rebuild Judaism — a Judaism which was dis- 
mantled when he encountered, believed in, and became conformed 
to Christ. Paul’s rationale is twofold. First, Israel’s ultimate enemy 
is not found in the form of Gentile sinners or even Jewish apostates, 
but deeply within itself: no less than the Gentiles, Israel is in Adam. 
Hence, it is not Paul but rather his Jewish(-Christian) opponents 
who could be designated servants of sin. Second, this scenario is all 
the more incredible since it is precisely in and through Christ that 
they have been rescued from that very condition towards which they 
are in danger of returning. Here the paradox is at its most profound. 
It is the Jesus whom Israel rejected due to sin’s abuse of Torah 
within the nation who, in taking Israel’s sin upon himself, proved to 
be Israel’s representative martyred and now exalted Messiah. He is 
the eschatological redeemer who rescued Israel from an affliction 
which lay within, and even now he enables Israel to live a risen and 
exalted life as the people of God. Such is the transformed existence 
of Paul himself who, with Christ in him, is now fully conformed to 
his faithfulness and so lives to God. Thus he will not nullify all that 
has been accomplished. A gracious God has ultimately manifested 
his love and covenant faithfulness in the self-sacrifice of his Son; 
through him, and those in him (Jew and Gentile), he has reconciled 
Israel and thence the whole world. 


CONCLUSION 


This monograph has attempted to forge a new interpretation of a 
text central to any estimation of both Pauline theology and the early 
Christian church. Inasmuch as this has arisen from the cumulative 
weight of converging lines of evidence — often novel and significant 
in their own right — we may conclude by briefly recapitulating the 
most important contributions made at each stage of our enterprise. 
In sum, it has been contended that: 


(i) 


Gi) 


(iii) 


Constitutive of the Jewish response to the epic Maccabean 
crisis were two key interrelated themes: (a) the suffering and 
vindication of the people of God, especially as focused 
upon certain martyr figures; and (b) emerging from this, in 
relation to Daniel 7.13-14, ongoing messianic speculation 
concerning an eschatological redeemer who would deliver 
and restore afflicted Israel. 

The ethos and religio-political aspirations of the Maccabees 
remained a living tradition in first-century Judaism, fuelling 
Jewish-Christian conflict — not least insofar as this in- 
volved Paul, whether as a zealous Pharisee or a Jewish 
Christian convert. 

All this is of significant bearing upon the Galatian crisis, 
the conceptual framework governing Paul’s response there- 
to, and his autobiographical narrative in Galatians | and 2. 
The Galatian scenario, attended by conflict and persecu- 
tion, may be perceived as an inversion of the Maccabean 
crisis. Paul’s conceptual framework may be understood as a 
Jewish apocalyptic (e.g., Danielic) schema now radically 
reconfigured through Jesus Christ, Israel’s (unexpected) es- 
chatological redeemer. From the essentially paradigmatic 
autobiography, Paul emerges as one in ironic relation to 
the Maccabean tradition, who — though afflicted by Jewish 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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(-Christian) opponents — remains conformed to the Son of 
God ‘in him’. 

The distinct but complementary impressions which emerge 
from Josephus and Acts on the Jewish and Christian com- 
munities in Antioch, suggest the inevitability of a Messiah 
Jesus-focused conflict over who comprised the faithful 
people of God. 

When seen in relation to Maccabean martyrdom, and also 
its more circumscribed (but consonant) literary and histori- 
cal context(s), the account of the Antioch incident at Gala- 
tians 2.11-14 appears as a conflict between Peter the Jewish 
Christian at some risk of reverting to a life ‘in Judaism’ and 
Paul the ‘ironic Maccabean’ zealously committed to a life 
‘in Christ’. Paul regarded Peter’s move towards Judaism as 
threatening the mixed Antiochene community’s commen- 
sality with their now exalted eschatological redeemer — and, 
by extension, the gospel and the church’s inclusive mission 
at large — and so he stood to defend the truth of the gospel. 
From the pursuant theological argument at Galatians 
2.15-21, it is evident that for Paul the truth of the gospel 
centred upon the outworking of God’s grace in the death 
and resurrection of Christ. In contrast to his Jewish 
(-Christian) detractors, Paul discerned both the severity of 
the problem (the 81% vönou existence of Israel-in-Adam) 
and the profound nature of the solution (dying and rising as 
Israel-in-Christ). In sum, the Maccabean model of Judaism 
is radically reconfigured in a paradoxical and provocative 
fashion: the rejected Jesus turns out to be the martyred and 
exalted Messiah, the eschatological redeemer who rescued 
Israel (and the world) from the Adamic enemy within, so 
that together they might live to God. 


By this route we have arrived at what was at stake in Antioch and, 
indeed, throughout Paul’s life and ministry amongst the messianic 
people of God. 
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eOvixdds, 184, 185 
év éuol, 29, 88, 123-4, 128, 183, 222, 
227 
eupioxos, 29, 154, 208-9 
iAaotipliov, 82, 87, 89, 211, 226 
*louvSaiZev, 184, 185, 203 
*louSaikdds, 184 
’lovdciouös, 33, 36, 80, 121, 143, 171 
ev TH ’louscioud, 35, 121, 122, 143 
iotopfjoaı Kndäv, 126-7 
Kata &vöporrov, 110, 111, 118, 125, 
130, 133 
Kata a&trokdAuyiv, 118, 129-30 
Kata Trpdowtrov, 180-2 
Kata oapka/cäpka, 113, 125, 181 
KkataAlw, 36, 80, 82, 212-14, 218 
Aoyıoyös, 79, 181-2, 192 
Adyos TrapakAnoews, 157, 159, 160 
trapakAnots, 147, 157, 159 
yetatiOnu, 35, 104 
vönos, 172, 217, 222 
Sià vönov, 171, 190, 208, 216, 217, 
218-22, 225, 229, 232 
Sick Tis evroAfis, 220, 222 


see ol èK vouou 
Ta Epya Tot vonou, 193, 196-8 
ol dvaoratoüvrss, 101 
ol Sokoüvtss, 133-4 
ol &k vönou, 177 
ol êk repıtoufis, 150, 176-8, 185, 191 
oi èk ioTtews, 177, 200 
ol trepıteuvönevon, 96, 177 
ol TTwxoi, 135 
ol tapdooovtes, 30, 32, 101, 159 
ó Tapaoowv, 96 
oi Tot Xpioto¥, 153, 200 
trapaBaives, 35, 214-15 
mapaßarns, 212-15 
Treidw, 35, 112-13, 122 
Tepi auaptias, 211, 224 
tote, 202-4, 214 
tiotis, 32, 89, 175, 198, 200, 203, 227 
Sià THs Tiotews, 87, 89 
&k Triotews, 175 
èE àkoñs triotews, 103, 200, 203 
see also oi èk TTIOTEwS 
tiotis Inoot Xpıotoü, 10, 103, 193, 
198-200, 205, 209 
Sià TroTEws ’Inoou Xpiotot, 198, 200 
Sià trioTtews Xpiotov, 209 
èk ThloTews XpıoToü, 205 
oAıteia, 22, 36, 82, 134, 141-3, 160, 
167, 214 
TroAiteupa, 22, 142 
ropdew, 80, 122, 214 
orüroı, 82, 133, 134 
TÒ EPya TOU vönou, see vonos 
Urrokpivonan, 34, 81, 178 
ouvuTrokpivoyal, 178 
Urréxpiois, 34, 171, 178 
Xpioriavionös, 203 
Xpiotiaves/Xpiotiavoi, 151, 152-4 
Xpiotds, 110-11, 121, 131, 133, 153, 
172, 183, 193, 198-200, 202-4, 
209-10, 217, 221, 227 
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Xpiotds (cont.) 
eis Xpio Tov [’Inooüv], 202-4 
ev Xpioté [’Inooü], 121, 128, 131, 199 
see also oi tot Xpiot0¥; triotis “Incot 
Xpiotot and subentries 
Xplot ouveotaupwuon, 102, 216, 
218, 225 
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Abraham, and 
Galatian Agitators, 97 
Galatian brethren, 103-4, 199, 200, 

203, 204, 208, 216, 226 

Maccabean martyrs, 82, 191 

Adam, see Israel-in-Adam 

Agitators, the Galatian, 95-8, 100-2, 

104-6, 108-14 

Antioch, city of, 138ff. 

Christian community, 145-59 
called ‘Christians’, 152-5 
Jerusalem meeting/decree, 157-9 
prophet-martyr figures/leaders, 

146-51, 155-7 

Jewish community, 139-45 
history, 139-41 
life and politeia, 141-5, 167-8 

see Maccabean martyrdom (martyr 

cult and Antioch) 
Antioch incident, interpretations of 
exegesis and apologetics, 5-6 
Luther and Baur, 4-5 
‘new perspective’ on, 6-9, 196-7 
patristic period, 2-3 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, and 
Daniel/Daniel, 28-9, 43-4, 183 
first-century Jewish nationalism, 58, 
59 

the Jewish community in Antioch, 
139, 142, 145 

Paul’s Jewish(-Christian) detractors, 
94, 131 

pre-Christian Paul, 122, 148, 149 

Stephen, 147, 148 

see Maccabean crisis/revolt, 

apocalyptic discourse, Marcan, 67, 69— 

71 

Apollonius, 148-9 

Assumption of Moses, 73—5 

atonement 

Maccabean martyrs, 35, 81, 87ff., 163 


Paul, 87ff., 225-6 

autobiography, Paul’s 
‘apologetic’ and ‘paradigm’, 114—20 
Galatians 1.13-2.10, 120-35 


baptism [into], 203-4, 214 
Barnabas, 129, 152, 154—5, 178-9 


Caligula Temple episode, 66-72, 76, 
113, 126, 140, 153, 168 
‘Christians’ in Antioch, 152—4 
circumcision 
Agitators on, 96, 97, 102, 104, 108, 
111, 112, 114 
Maccabean period, 23, 30, 31, 74, 
131, 197 
‘those of the circumcision’, 150, 176— 
8, 185, 191 
Titus, 131 
see works of the law 
conceptual framework, Paul’s, 106-14 


Daniel (figure) as exemplar 
martyrs of 4 Maccabees, 79, 80, 82 
Paul, 104, 162, 179, 180-2 
Stephen, 104, 147, 181 

Daniel (text) 
apocalyptic discourse, 70-1 
stories of contest/conflict, 27-30 
see Son of Man 


Eleazar, the martyr, 34-5 

eschatological redeemer 
table-fellowship, 173, 199 
see Jesus Christ 


faith/faithfulness 
Galatian believers, 102-4 
Jesus’ faithfulness, 198, 200-1 
Maccabees, 29, 32, 35, 81, 86-90 
Paul’s ‘logic of faith’, 8-10 
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faith/faithfulness (cont.) 
Paul’s paradigmatic example, 98— 
100 
Peter’s failure of, 173-6 
Romans 3.21-6, 86-90 
see miorıs and related phrases*, 
righteousness (God’s) 


Galatian church and Paul, 95-106 
Galatian crisis, 95-8 
Paul’s original ministry, 98-100 
Paul’s current ministry, 100-6 
gospel (Paul’s), and 
autobiography, 114-20 
Galatians’ reception of, 98-106 
Jerusalem apostles, 126-35 
mission, 109-14 
truth of, 94, 99, 104, 179-87 
versus the Agitators’ ‘non-gospel’, 
95ff., 108 


Hanukkah, 24, 76, 78 
Hasmoneans 
rule/dynasty, 22—6, 37, 48-9 
and Pharisees, 59, 62—4 
Heliodorus, 22, 33, 58, 148-9, 152, 187 


Israel-in-Adam and Israel-in-Christ, 
109, 162-3, 190, 212-28 


James, brother of Jesus, 65, 127, 134, 
158-9, 164ff. 
Jerusalem and/or its Temple 
attacked in the Maccabean period, 
20-4, 29, 33, 43, 148-9, 183, 
214 
and Jews in Antioch, 140, 141, 144 


Maccabean and first-century zeal for, 


24, 36-7, 57-8 
within Paul’s conceptual framework, 
107 
‘pillar’ apostles, 184 
and the Pharisees, 64—5 
see Caligula Temple episode 
Jerusalem apostles and/or church 
conference and decree, 157-9 
and the Galatian Agitators, 96-7, 
109-10, 115ff. 
Paul’s perspective on/relations with, 
94, 109-10, 114ff., 124-35 
as ‘pillars’, 134 
Jesus Christ, and 
belief/baptism in[to], 202-4 
‘Christians’ in Antioch, 152-4 


eschatological redeemer within Paul’s 
conceptual framework, 99, 106— 


14, 119, 198-9 
faithfulness of, 198, 200-1, 225-8 
Lord’s Supper, 169-73 
narrative substructure of Galatians 
2.11-21, 162-4 
Paul’s conformity to, 94-137 
in Galatia, 95-106 
in Jerusalem, 126-37 
Paul’s transformation by, 120-6 
servant(s) of sin? 206-12 
title Xpiotds, 198-200 
see Israel-in-Christ, and XpioTös* 
Jewish(-Christian) opponents of Paul, 
11, 229-30, 232 
in Jerusalem, 131 
and Maccabean opponents and 
apostates, 119-20, 129, 131 
their polemic, 190-3, 206ff. 
their rationale, 97 
see Agitators 
Jewish nationalism, 40, 55-72 
Antioch incident, 7ff., 168, 176ff. 
Jewish War, 56, 60, 140-1, 167-8, 
177 
Maccabean martyrdom, 55, 72 
Farmer and Hengel on, 56-61 
Pharisees (Wright), 61-5 
Paul, 66, 86 
see Caligula’s Temple episode, Israel- 
in-Adam, messianism, ’lou8caiouös 
and cognate terms* 
justification 
Luther, 4—6 
Paul (esp. Gal 2.16ff.), 193-206, 
206ff. 


Lord’s Supper (in Corinth), 169-73 


Maccabean crisis/revolt, 20-6 
Maccabean martyrdom 
in 2 Maccabees, 33-8 
in 4 Maccabees, 77-83 
martyr cult and Antioch, 83-6 
methodological considerations, 12—6 
Romans 3.21-6, 86-90 
Maccabees, the 
Judas, 24-5 
Jonathan and Simon, 25-6 
saviours of Israel, 30-2 
Megillath Taanith, 65, 67, 75-6, 168 
messianism, Jewish 
development of, 39-42 
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Maccabean period, 42-6 

messianic community in Antioch, esp. 
152-5 

see Israel-in-Christ, Jesus Christ, 
Jewish nationalism, Son of Man 


persecution, conflict and 
in Antioch, 153-5, 162-4 
in Paul’s Galatian ministry, 98-106 
pre-Christian Paul, 121-2, 126, 128 
see Antiochus IV Epiphanes, suffering 
and vindication 
Peter 
initial meeting with Paul, 126-7 
Jerusalem agreement, 132-5 
prophet figure, 150-1 
table-fellowship in Antioch 
initial arrangement, 164-9 
withdrawal, 173-9 
confrontation by Paul, 179-87 
see Jerusalem apostles 
Petronius, 58, 67, 68, 69, 71, 113, 140 
Pharisees, 61-6 
politeia, Jewish, 
and the Maccabees, 22, 35-6, 82, 134, 
214 
see Antioch, troAitsia* 
Prophet-martyr figures/leaders, see 
Antioch 


Razi, 36, 171 
righteousness 
Abraham, 103-4, 208-9 
God’s righteousness (faithfulness), 37, 
90, 182-4, 193-6, 200-2, 204, 
208ff. 
see Sixaioouvn beot* 
Maccabean period, 29, 31, 194-5 
‘new perspective’ on, 6ff. 
‘righteous pillars’, 134 
‘servants of ...”, 108, 211 
Romans 
tradition-history of 3.21—6, 86-90 
excursus on 7.1-8.11, 219-25 


servants of sin/God, 108, 128-9, 206-12 
Messiah Jesus as servant, 210-12 
son of man, Daniel’s 
as heavenly being, 44-5 
as Israel, 44 
as Israel’s Messiah, 45-6 
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messianic interpretations of, 47-52 
4 Ezra, 51 
Parables of Enoch, 49-50 
4Q246, 47-9 
Stephen, 146-7, 151, 152, 155, 157, 181 
suffering and vindication, 10, 19 
early church/Galatians, 135, 147, 189, 
193-206, 226-8 
l and 2 Maccabees, 26-38 
texts c. first century, 73-83, 88-9 
see Maccabean martyrdom, 
persecution 


Table-fellowship in Antioch 
nature and significance, 164-9 
Lord’s Supper, 169-73 
Peter’s withdrawal, 173-9 
Paul’s response, 179-87 
Temple, see Jerusalem and/or its 
Temple 
Torah 
‘new perspective on’, 6-8 
observance/obedience 
Agitators, 97-8, 102, 108-9, 111 
church in Antioch, 157-9, 184-7, 
190-3 
4 Maccabees, 79-81, 124, 190-1 
transgression, 32, 35, 37, 64, 74-5, 
80-1, 192, 212-6, 221-2 
see vönos*, works of the law 


vindication, see suffering and 
vindication 


word of exhortation, 156-7 
works of the law, 6-8, 193, 196-8, 205— 
6, 208-9 
see Israel-in-Adam 


zeal 
Agitators, 100, 113 
first-century zealots/Zealots, 57-61 
Maccabean army and martyrs, 31-8, 

171 

Paul, 66, 95, 120-3, 125, 156, 223 
Pharisees, 61-5 
Phineas, 24, 59, 82 


* see Index of Greek words and phrases 


